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INTRODUCTION 


Boithetat yo del xai év Niaty 6 tot Ogo 
AGyos xai Oeog tig atrod évompataceag 
eveoyetaflat TO WVOTHOLOY 

St. Maximus the Confessor 

Ambigua VII, PG 91 (1084D) 


A. APOLOGIA AND THE LIMITS OF CONSENSUS 


Let us admit at once that ours is a Christianizing and personal approach to 
the Areopagitica. While we offer no apologies for this, we are obliged to explain 
it. Briefly, the explanation is as follows: 1) whether admitted or not, every 
attempt to date that has sought to deal with the CD as a single body of thought 
has, due to the state of the Dionysian problem, engaged the particular scholar’s 
sympathies and presuppositions — most often in a negative manner — to a 
considerably greater degree than were he dealing with an ancient author whose 
purposes in writing (or even name) were clearly advertised. Why has the 
negative judgement, Dionysius as either pagan saboteur or else philosophical 
incompetent, generally prevailed? We submit that most have judged him by the 
standards and assumptions of a tradition, that of Western Christianity, other 
than his own, and thus maintain 2) that there is a case, and certainly room, for a 
reading of the CD both as itself within, and from the perspective of, the Eastern 
patristic tradition. Since we shall shortly move to the illustration of the first 
point, let us here elaborate somewhat on the second, 

The reader will note that our point of departure, Dionysius as inheriting 
and contributing to the Eastern Christian tradition, is identical with our 
conclusions. Our argument is frankly circular and its defense must rest on the 
hope that it will provide an account of the CD sufficiently coherent to convince 
the critic that here is a path to the Areopagitica that has been little noted and 
that deserves attention. Our reasons for supposing it viable in the first place are 
a blend of personal and objective considerations. It is not a matter of conjecture 
that the author of the corpus wrote in Greek, lived in the Eastern Empire, and 
Jeft his influence upon the thought of succeeding generations of Greek-speaking 
Christians. Indeed, it was the latter fact that first drew our attention to him!, just 
as later it was only after a visit of some months to an Athonite monastery and. 


ft. | owe particular thanks to Dr. D. B. Evans, of St. John’s University, New York. His 
series of lectures, given al St. Vladimir’s Seminary during the Spring of 1972, provided mẹ 
with many of the seeds that grew into this thesis, especially the connections between 
Dionysius and Evagrius. I naturally take full responsibility for any of the thesis’ failings. 
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prolonged exposure to forms of Christian worship largely unaltered since the 
Byzantine Middle Ages that we began to acquire the feeling for the shape of 
Dionysius’ thought as 4 mystagogy which informs this thesis”. In short, it was 
(and is) only from within our common tradition that, after long struggles to 
view him with others’ eyes, the mysterious Areopagite began to make a new 
and yet familiar sense. it does not, then, appear to us farfetched to assume in 
him the same basic directions of thought that have prevailed in the Greek 
Church both before and after his time. One must ask, too, if the pseudonym 
alone could have sufficed to force its swift acceptance — and it was swift? ~ had it 
been alien jn spirit and intent to the faith of those who welcomed it. We do not 
think so, nor, while striving to maintain sufficient detachment to note those 
features olf Dionysius’ vision which are disturbing — chiefly a kind of optimistic 
“eternalist” bias which lacks a central place for tragedy, i.e., for sin and the 
Cross ~ do we believe it unwarranted eisegesis to read him as if, barring obvious 
anachronisms, we shared the same faith and tradition, in short to recognize in 
his vision our own. 

All roads, moving now to our first point, purporting to pave the way into a 
given author’s thought involve something arbitrary on the part of the 
interpreter. All judgments require a viewpoint. This “uncertainty principle” 
applies with peculiar force to the Arcopagitic writings. Having stated our 
position, it is time 10 ask after the viewpoints of prior scholars and the results 
that have followed from them. We believe the consensus, or more precisely the 
want of it, concerning the CD, is such as to allow for our approach and, even, to 
demand it. 


1. The Dionysian problem: consensus? 


The Dionysian corpus is a small affair. lt is contained in the slender third 
volume of the Migne Patrologia and embraces three treatises of moderate 
length, on the Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies, and the Divine Names, 
one very short essay, the Mystical Theology, and finally the Epistfes’. His 
infTuence on subsequent theology in East and West, however, has been very 
great and, with respect to the East, perhaps even greater than hitherto 


2, Here my thanks and deepest gratitude must go to the Rev. Abbot. Aemilianos, and to 
all the brethren of Simonos Petras monastery, Mt. Athos. 

3, Scc our Conclusions below., 

4, In 1990 and 1991 the Dionysian corpus found at last a critical text, The Divine 
Names in Corpus Dionysiacum | (Beate Maria Suchia, ed; [Rertin: 19907) and the rest of ihe 
treatises and epistles in Corpus Dionysiacum I (Adolf Ritter and Gunter Heil, cds; (Berlin: 
1991]). Citations of the corpus will thus feature Migne columns and, in parenthesis, the page 
and Hne numbers of the critical text, 

5. See the articles by P. Sherwood and A. Rayez, “influence du Ps.-Denys en Orient,” 
and by P. Chevallier, H. Weisweiller, G. Dumeige, M. A. Franchbond, S. de St. Antoine, J. 
Turbesi, M. de Gandillac, A. Ampes, and A. Lempes. “Influence du Ps.-Denys en Occident,” 
DSp 3.286-318 and 3.318-378 respectively. 
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suspected®. To its importance for medieval thought onc must add the unflagging 
interest of modern scholarship. The number of titles deveted to Dionysian 
studies climbs well into the hundreds and includes the publication of four 
substantial monographs during the late 1970s’. Yet, in spite of the volumes so 
far devoted to the Dionysian question, “uncertain” remains the one adequate 
description for the state of the modern consensus. 

Two German scholars, Hugo Koch and Fosef Stiglmayr, are responsible for 
the consensus as it has stood since the turn of the century. Independently of 
each other, both published important articles in 1895 comparing the teaching on 
evil in ON IV.17-33 with Proclus’ De Malorum Subsistentia and noting the 
striking parallels’. The same year Stigimayr published a longer article, “Das 
Aufkommen der Pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften’, in which he argued for a 
temporal placing of the CP in the closing decades of the fifth century and a 
physical one in the region of Syria-Palestine. He based his case for the dating on 
the following five points: 1) the absence of any mention of the corpus prior to 
the early fourth century; 2) the presence within it of Chalcedonian terminology 
(451 A4.D.);"' evidence of Proclus’ (d. 482) system of thought; 4) the apparent 
reference in EH 1113.7 to the chanting of the Creed during the Eucharist, a 
practice initiated at Antioch by the Monophysite Peter the Fuller in 476; and 
5) Dionysius’ apparent caution regarding Christological formulae as rellecting 
the imperial policy determined py the Henotikon, in force from 482 to 518", 
Geographicaliy, the use of the Credo, the first citations of Dionysius, and the 
general liturgical ambiance all point to a West Syrian milieu. 

While Stighmayr continued to produce articles of considerable value“, 
particularly with respect to the CD and Neoplatonism, the most important 
single study dealing with Dionysius’ pagan background appeared in 1900 with 
Koch’s Pseudo-Dionystus Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neo-platonismus 


6. See our Concluding Remarks below, 393ff. 

7. The 1980s and 1990s have also seen the appearance, in particular, of the works of 
Paul Rorem and Andrew Louth. discussed below. 

8. H. Koch, “Proclus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius in der Lehre von Bösen” Philog 
t. 54 (1885} 438-454; and J. Stigimayr, “Der Neuplatoniker Proclus als Vorlage des 
sogenannlen Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Ubel" HistJ, t. 16 (1895) 253-273, 721- 
748. 

9. “Das Aufkommen der Dionysischer Schriften, ihr Eindringen in die Christlichen 
Literatur’, in Jahrsbericht des öffentlichen Privatgymnasiums an der Stelle matutina zt 
Feldkirch (Feldkirch: H895). 

10, Ibid, 7-20, 45-63. 

11. Ibid. 22-25. 

12. ibid. 26-32. 

13. Ibid. 34-38. 

l4. Ibid. 39-44 

15. See Bibliography below. 
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und Mystcrienwesen'*. This monograph, which has remained a kind of Bible for 
succeeding scholars, sct out to present in exhaustive detail the lexical, literary, 
and notional parallels between the CD and the writings of late antiquity dealing 
with religion and philosophy. In thirty-two sub-headings ranging in subject from 
“Concluding Formulae’ to “Mystical Peace and Silence”, Koch manages to 
provide his readers with what is at once an invaluable reference book and an 
imposing Obstacle, so far insuperable, to any who would contest his conclusion 
that Dionysius took more from late Platonism, especially Proclus, than any 
Christian before or since”. 

But what does it mean to say the CP borrowed from the pagans? Is it 
simply a matter of terminology or something deeper? Here we arrive at the 
crux of the debate, and at the end of consensus. Koch and Stigimayr established 
a general agreement as to the “when” and “where” of the Dionysian writings 
and their general “debt” to late Neoplatonism. The “who” and the “whar” of the 
CD continue to inspire the widest debate. With regard to the former, for example, 
while all are agreed that Dionysius was not the disciple converted by Paul at the 
Areopagus (Acts 17:34), none can agree on his positive identity. This is not for 
want of candidates. Over the past fifty years Dionysius has been variously 
identilied as Ammonius Sakkas”, Dionysius the Great of Alexandria?!, a disciple 
of Basi] of Caesarea in Cappadocia”, Severus of Antioch”, Peter the Iberian”, 
Damascius last of the diadocho#*, and Sergius of Reshaina*® — among others?’ 
Barring the discovery of new evidence, any future attempts at identifying our 


16, Published in Coll. Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur und Dogmengeschichte 1, 
Fasc. 2-3 (Mayence: 1900). 

17. ibid. 34ff. 

18, Ibid, 123ff. 

19. Ibid. 255-259, 

20. E. Elorduy, “Es Ammonius Sakkas e] Pseudo-Areopagita?" Estudios Ecciesiasticos 
18 (1944) 501-557. 

21, Metropolitan Athenagoras, O yvijaiog auyyoaqels TÖV elç Arovúdiov “Aged- 
nayitny &ToðiäouÉvwv Juyyopauuárov (Athens: 1932). 

22. Cesias Pera, cited below, 37. 

23. J. Stigimayr, “Der sog. Dionysius Areopagita und Severus von Antiochicn” Sehol 3 
(1928) 52-67. See also the refutation by Devresse, “Denys l’Aréopagite ct Sévère d'Antioche” 
AHDLM t. 4 (1929) 159-167, 

24. E. Honigmann, “Pierre lIbérien et les écrits du Ps.-Denys l’ Aréopagite” Mémoires de 
PAcadémie Royale de Belgique, Class des Lettres et des Sciences Morales ct Politiques, t. 47, 
fasc. 3 (1952), See also the refutation by Hausherr, “Le Ps.-Denys cl Pierre L’Thérien"” OCP 19 
(1953) 247-260, but the thesis has been revived by M, van Esbroeck, “Peter the Iberian and 
Dionysius the Areopagile: Honigmann's Thesis Revisited’? OCP 59,1 (1993) 217-227. 

25. Suggested by R. Hathaway, 16 (work cited below, 30), 

26. Sce Hans von Balthasar, “Das Scholienwerk des Johannes von Scythopolis” Schol 
15 (1940) 16-38. 

27. See the article by E. Stéphanou, “Les derniers essais d'identification du Ps.-Denys” 
EO 1.31 (1931) 446-458. 
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author will doubtless be met with the same failure to convince any save their 
sponsors as has met all previous efforts. Recent ycars have indeed seen the 
effective abandonment of the quest, If the search for the “who” has been 
dropped, debate continues unabated around the “what”, The two are not, of 
course, entirely unrelated. René Roques has admirably summarized the 
exegete’s dilemma: “La question dionvsienne présente cette singularité qu’clle 
ne peut pas s’éclairer à partir de Pauteur du Aréopagitica ou, plus précisément, 
à partir de ce que nous connaissons de cet auteur’. Since “nous ne savons 
strictement de lui que ce qu'il nous dit lui-même”, and that which he has told us 
has chiefly been in relation to his adopted name, the interpreter must “chercher 
è s'écłairer l’autcur malgre lui et peut-être contre lui’*. The range of inter- 
pretations offered as a result of this “singularité” lit neatly into the gap between 
“malgré” and “contre”. The list of “candidates” provides a striking illustration of 
the gap being filled: two are pagans (Ammonius and Damascius), two eatholic 
Christians (Dionysius and the anonymous Cappadocian), and three non- 
Chalcedonian Christians (Severus, Peter, and Sergius). The principle is simple: 
once the practical impossibility of assigning Dionysius a precise identity is 
admitted, there is no way the scholar seeking to explain the mysterious author’s 
thought can avoid a considerably greater injection of his or her own, personal 
inclinations than might otherwise be the case, How else is it possible to cxplain 
serious academics producing, in good faith, analyses of the CD that are in effect 
mirror opposites of one another: Dionysius the apologist dressing as a pagan in 
order to convert, and Dionysius the pagan fifth-columnist adopting the new 
Teligion’s vesture in order to subvert? Yet both von Ivanka and Ilathaway”? 
wrote over half a century after Stigimayr and Koch, and both made ready use of 
the latlers’ publications. 

Such are the limits of the consensus, and therewith the conclusion of our 
apologia. Any interpretation of Dionysius cannot do without the element of the 
scholar’s personal bias. It is for us now to move to a consideration of the 
scholars whose efforts figure most prominently in this essay and so to how and 
why we believe our effort justified. 


B, IN THE GAP; THE CRITICS AND A VARIETY OF RESPONSES 


Perhaps because they concentrated almost exclusively upon literary or 
historical questtons neither Stigimayr nor Koch troubled much with evaluations 
of Dionysius’ thought as a whole. In so far as they did do so, they appear to 
have been predisposed to a relatively favorable, ie, Christianizing view. Thus 
we find Koch’s feeling for the Christian apologist to Neoplatonists® and 
Stigimayr’s remark that Dionysius’ Christianity comes to us filtered through 


28. “Denys l"Aréopagile”' DSp 3.247-247, 
29, Works cited below, 29-30, 
30, Beziehungen, 25710. 
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Stiglmayr’s remark that Dionysius’ Christianity Comes to us filtered. through 
Neoplatonic forms as light through stained glass*!. That theirs was not a reaction 
which necessarily flowed from the text was demonstrated by H. F. Müller”? 
“some twenty years after Koch's study. He discovers “no trace” in the CD of 
that salvation by the blood of Christ which, he tells us, is the essence of St, 
Paul’s teaching® and, by implication, of the Gospel generally. Supported, again, 
by a detailed comparison of texts, Müller presents a Dionysius who is simply a 
bad imitator, via Proclus, of Plotinus, “Neither philosopher nor theologian”, he 
merely turned “marketable coin” out of the pagan master’s gold”. 


1. Hornus: a representative “nay” 


Practically the same judgment is echoed some thirty years later in a 
perceptive article by J. P. Hornus*®, Although brief, it is the concise and wel- 
written presentation of an intelligent, Christian scholar’s fundamental 
objections to the Areopagitica, and therefore representative of the personal 
views underlying many much longer studies of the CD. We shall, for that reason, 
devote some space to its consideration. 

According to Hornus, the ground of Dionysius’ thought is Plotinian 
mysticism, union beyond knowing with the ineffable One**, He goes on to 
declare that mysticism itself constitutes an essential betrayal of the NT faith?’ 
Being “ahistoric”, it stands in contradiction to the faith of the prophets. It is the 
product of Greek philosophy’s timeless, cyclic vision and can in no way be 
adjusted to fit the linear thrust of Jewish revelation. Dionysius is thus forced to, 
transtorm the “bouleversant” event of the Incarnation into a timeless symbol, 
the God of the patriarchs into the divinity of the hierarchies, and the Trinity of 
the revelation into the One of the philosophers. Hornus’ is a thoroughly 
damning indictment and, although in later articles he somewhat moderates his 
suspicions of Dionysius’ intentions, his verdict in essence remains the same: 
“Denys n'a pas trahi, mais il a été submergé dans une lutte inégale”™”, The key 
to this “unequal battle” lies in the nature of Neoplatonism itself as a philoso- 


31. “Die Lehre von den Sakramenien und der Kirche nach Ps.-Dionysius” ZKT XXII 
(1898) 301. 

32. Dionysios, Procios, Plotinos, Ein historischer Beitrag zur Neuplatonischen 
Philosophie, 2d ed. (1926). 

33, Ibid. 36. 

34. ibid, 110. 

35. “Quelques réflexions 4 propos du Ps.-Denys l'Aréopagite et la myslique chrétienne 
en général” RHPR 27 (1947) 37-63. 

36, Ibid. 58. 

37, Ibid. 60-63. 

38, “Les recherches récentes sur le Ps.-Denys |’ Aréopagitc” RHPR 35 (1955) 404-448; 
and “Les recherches dionysicnnes de 1955-1960" RHPR 41 (1961) 22-81, 
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phical vehicle which. in essence, is “impermeable” to Christian revelation”. Any 
attempt to blend the two must, as in the CD, end in shipwreck. For Hornus, 
then, Stiglmayr’s filter is instead a fun house mirror. 

This is unquestionably a valuable statement. It certainly speaks for most 
recent scholarship in its near-exclusive fixing of attention on the question of 
Dionysius’ Neoplatonist antecedents, and for many in its assessment of the 
disastrous outcome, necessarily so, of his use of that philosophy. Is Hornus’ 
judgment a just one? The reply largely depends on what one considers to be the 
nature or genius of Christianity itself. If the heart of the Gospel is the atonement 
through Christ’s blood, then the CD will be viewed as a gallant failure — at best. 
The Cross, though present, is not at the center of Dionysius’ thought. If, on the 
other hand, the content of Christian tradition, of the NF and even of St. Paul 
himself is not, as we hope to show*!, exhausted by a unique concentration on 
Golgotha and the forgiveness of sin, Dionysius will appear in rather a different 
light, and even Neoplatonism will seem less threatening. Hornus’ honest bias is 
that of one formed in the Western Christian, specifically Protestant, tradition. In 
judging the CD it is too easily forgotten that that tradition was — and is - not the 
only one in Christendom. It was certainly not Dionysius’ own. 

Let us turn to the other, more specific questions raised by the article, With 
regard to at least one of them, Hornus himself supplies the answer. The “perpetual 
ascent” that he rightly recognizes in Dionysius’ notion of Géwmo.c? must surely 
wreck any maintenance of cosmic “cycles”. There can be no “eternal return” and, 
although Hornus is also correct in noting the importance of Dionysius” circle 
imagery in relation to the all-embracing round of divine Jove (gcc), the static, 
repetitive quality of the pagans’ vision is still effectively destroyed. The ends of 
Dionysius’ circle meet in God’s infinity and, if the creature’s progress into that 
infinity be everlasting, a certain decisive value is necessarily accorded to motion 
or growth, and so to time. Room is thus also opened for the eschatological, the 
Resurrection’, whose presence Hornus notes and dismisses**. The destruction of 
the pagan circle is not a shipwreck, either. Dionysius does it deliberately and in 
accord with precedents already given him in the Christian tradition. 

Does the timeless/historic distinction hold good elsewhere, for example in 
relation to the Incarnation? Here we must ask what Dionysius means by 
“symbol”. If he means simply a stage to be surpassed or else the representation of 
some spiritual state, a moral paradigm or exemplar, then indeed one may dismiss 


40. “Les recherches 1955-1960", 81. 

41. See Chapter V, 234-241 for the NT, and 242ff for Dionysius’ predecessors in the 
patristic tradition. 

42. “Réflexions”, 54-55. 

43, See Chapters I and 11 below, 66-68 and 97-100 respectively, 

44. Sce Chapicr 1V below, 213-219. 

45. “Réflexions”, 54. 

46, I am thinking particularly of his debt to Gregory of Nyssa; sce Chapter VIL 
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his Jesus as purely a tool, an “accident” in the sense that he could be done without, 
We shall maintain that Dionysius instead understands “symbol” as a bringing- 
together, a true meeting and the medium of the encounter, as “sacrament” in 
short”. Jesus is the supreme symbol in that he is the unique mystery, the power 
enabling encounter, the milieu of encounter, and the one who is encountered. He 
is indeed “timeless”, forever, but this is Rot a sentiment unknown to the NT (Heb 
13:8). It is true that Dionysius concentrates on the NOW present in Jesus, a NOW 
in which the infinities meet, which joins the “circle’s” ends, and whose eixo is the 
Church. But it is also true that the Arcopagite, admittedly not without some 
tension and ambivalence, both recognizes and strives to take account of that other 
aspect of eixidv which, stressing the element of the “unlike” and “imperfect”, 
points toward the eschatological transformation required for our “perpetual 
ascent’, 

Jesus as the divine milieu brings us to Dionysius’ most original — and 
problematical — contribution to Christian thought, the hierarchies. Here as well we 
find Hornus’ most penetrating questions, What, he asks, is the relation, if any, 
between Dionysius’ emphasis on direct, “ecstatic” experience of the deity in the 
DN and MT, and the elsewhere apparently rigid maintenance of the hierarchies? 
Are the two approaches wholly separate or, in fact, contradictory? Does the 
visible, human hierarchy correspond exactly to the invisible realities of grace, i.e., 
docs progress in the spiritual life correspond precisely to the literal ascent of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy? We shall try to show"? that the two approaches do form 
a coherent whole in relation to the ruling notion of symbol-icon and the Incarnation. 
Our argument will not, however, be Completed until we have dealt with the 
Evagrian and Syrian contributions to the CD in the thesis’ final chapters’) We 
will admit here that Dionysius does betray a certain incoherence, in part we 
believe because he simply does not indicate that he is often writing of one or 
another of the different aspects proper to the nature of an eixo. In part, too, 
Hornus once again unwittingly points toward the answer to his questions in 
noting at once the “exteriorization” of grace with respect to the hierarchy and 
jater, unaware of the connection to be drawn between them, the “intcriorization™ 
of God in Dionysius’ mystical theology”. 

in relation to the hierarchies, Hornus points finally to the problem of 
participation, pé9etig, as the glue of the Dionysian system”. By implication, we 
learn, this raises difficulties with respect to the Christian doctrines of creation and 
Trinity, Although he does not use the term, Hornus is nonetheless referring here 


47. Sec below, Chapters III and IV, esp. 127-130 and 220-232 respectively. 
48. Sec again Chapter IV below, 218-219, 
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to the monism of Which Neoplatonism has often, perhaps wrongly, been accused™ 
and to monism’s manifest incompatibility with Christian teaching. Our reply will 
depend on maintaining Dionysius’ basic orthodoxy through noting his use of a 
distinction in God's own being allowing for “participation” without endangering 
the transcendence of the divine otoia (or tmegovoia)® and, later, the precedents 
for this position that exist in patristic literature prior to the CD**, Our view 
regarding the CD's triadology will shortly be indicated in relation to another 
scholar’s critique in the following subsection. 


2. Neoplatonist or Christian? 


Not all the scholars concentrating on the CD's debt to Neoplatonism take 
quite so dim a view of its nature and results as Hornus. Endre von Ivanka, in a 
series of articles reprinted in Plato Christianus”, maintains that Dionysius is a 
Christian apologist who deliberately set out to “sabotage” the Neoplatonist 
ordering of the world through voiding that system of its content and building up a 
Christian vision within the emptied shell. He rightly notes the importance of 
Dionysius’ rejection of the descending causal chains characteristic of Plotinus’ and 
the later Neoplatonists’ more elaborate hierarchies, a rejection that obliterates the 
almost mathematical ontogeny constituting so great a part of the philosophers’ 
efforts to order the world rationally, and that fundamentally alters the original 
sense of the triad, Wovi-modadoc-ém.oToa~h — so important to the CD — as an 
attempt to describe the descent of being". Rather than bestowing being, 
Dionysius’ hierarchies are shorn of any demiurgic function and transmit instead 
knowledge or illumination. At this point, however, von Ivanka goes a step too far 
and denies the hierarchies any function whatever. The knowledge of God he 
properly sees as direct, but he is surely wrong to see in hierarchic illumination 
merely a dangling appendix and hierarchy itself as a sort of ornamental ploy left 
in place solely to attract the potential convert from philosophy’. The CH and 
EH, two fairly long treatises, become inexplicable if exclusively viewed as 
apologetic devices and Dionysius’ originality, once his vision of the hierarchies as 
objects of contemplation is ignored, is left less than half expressed. 
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Some years later we tind Roland Hathaway, as noted above, taking up 
exactly the opposite position™, He reverses the roles of wolf and sheep’s clothing 
in order to read Dionysius as attempting to transmute Christian monotheism into 
Neoplatonist metaphysics, “Proclus in a Biblical setting’*'. Hathaway’s pre- 
suppositions and general approach can be seen at a glance in the following 
remarks from his commentary on Ep. IX (1109B): 


Pseudo-Dionysius’ description of Providence as without beginning (@vag- 
yos) or end (@teXeutntoc), together with the implicit acceptance of Proclus’ 
metaphysics, implies that the objects of Providence are also eternal... 
peculiar caution is needed in approaching Pseudo-Dionysius... and in 
understanding the studied art of writing presupposed in every line and every 
word". 


This sounds very sinister indeed, but the effort Hathaway calls for is a little 
excessive. Proclus cannot be discovered complete within the CD without very 
great originality. Hathaway tries, as in his assertion against the letter of the text 
that Dionysius “gives causality to the subordinate orders’*?, but he remains even 
more unconvincing than von Ivanka. Perhaps the mest useful section of his book 
is his analysis of the debate concerning the authorship of the CD*, to which we 
might add certain of his remarks concerning the importance of Aóyog and Qeauds 
for the hierarchies“, 

Between these two extremes we find the magisterial study of the Dionysian 
hierarchies by René Roques, L'Univers Dionysien™, to which our essay is very 
considerably indebted. Inasmuch as we depend so greatly upon Roques’ work 
here and in his other writings? — our Chapter II being in substance a kind of 
summary and gloss on L’Univers — we will conline ourselves here to two brief 
comments. First, although Roques' attitude to Dionysius is fundamentally a 
sympathetic one, his approach still appears to us to depend too exclusively on 
Neoplatonist precedents, In the whole of L’Univers there are but 87 references to 
patristic authors™, Secondly, while he does declare the MT to be at the heart of 
the Feclesiastical Hierarchy“, Roques’ distinction between Ħeohoyia (talk about 
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God, the DN and MT) and olxovouia (the created world, CH and EH), which he 
uses in order to treat the hierarchies in isolation from the rest of the corpus”, sets 
up an artificial division in Dionysius’ thought and breaks up the coherency of his _ 
system, 

Roques’ slight distinction becomes an impassable chasm in Jean Vanneste’s 
study, Le Mystère de Diew”, Vanneste seeks to explain Dionysius on the 
knowledge of God solely in terms of the DN and MT without recourse to those 
principles of theurgy embodied in the CH and EH which, he maintains, constitute 
an entirely separate mode of knowing”. The unity of the CD is not only broken 
but, thus considered in isolation from the hierarchies rather than embedded in 
them, the DN- MT can safely be approached through the virtually exclusive 
medium of Proclus’ thought and grave doubts cast upon the question of 
Dionysius’ Christian inspiration”, Deprived of its setting within the Church and 
liturgy Vanneste finds it reasonable to read into the MT a “natural mysticisme’ 
devoid of any specifically Christian elements, devoid indeed of Christ™, and 
expressive instead of a cold, impersonal rationality, “an autonomous and groping 
ascent of the human spirit towards the absolute””, 

While we shall endeavor below to Teply to the assertions regarding the 
respective “autonomies” of the human spirit” and the DN-MT”, we would like to 
direct a few remarks here toward Vanneste’s attitude with respect to the troubled 
notion of “mysticism”. We do so net only because the term itself and what it 
implies are crucial to understanding the CD, but also because Vanneste has 
provided us with a truly classic example of the scholar failing victim, in all good 
faith, to his own background. A “mystical theology” may be based on experience, 
and certainly on at least the possibility of immediate “contact” with God”, put it 
is not necessarily about that cxperiencc™. Vanneste Knows no such distinction, 
According to him a “true mystic” must refer to his own experience, decjare his 
private joy®°. Dionysius thus becomes in his eyes “the theoretician who... is 
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more interested in maintaining the exact and tight articulation of... [his] conceptual 
structure than in describing the unpredictable details of a vital experience’! We 
italicize the last as it betrays its author's presupposition of a real incompatibility 
between the theoretician and the contemplative, theologian and mystic, and his 
insistence that the subjective element dominate in any properly “mystical” 
writing. This attitude must surely discover its origins in Vanneste’s own Roman 
Catholicism. It invalidates, or at least ignores, the witness of the greater part of 
Greek patristic tradition within which the degree of subjectivity, i.e., direct 
reference to personal experience, is very limited indeed. A writer such as the 
eleventh-century saint, Symeon the New Theologian, is almost unique, We 
therefore assume Vanneste to be judging Dionysius on the basis of Western 
Christian mystics, perhaps of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, rather than 
against the Areopagite’s own background: Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius of Pontus, 
and generally the whole spiritual and particularly monastic tradition of the 
Eastern Church. Here we also believe that we are at the root both of Vanneste’s 
refusal or failure to see the MT and DN as inextricably part of the larger whole 
that includes the hierarchies, and of his having given the pride of place to 
Dionysius’ sources in pagan philosophy rather than the credit that is due his 
Christian predecessors. Only thus, we think, could he have dismissed the CD's 
references to traditional Christian themes as in essence a “smoke-screen”®*. 
Another clear case of personal predispositions and confessional traditions 
informing a competent scholar’s approach is given us in Bernhard Brons’ 
massively footnoted monograph, Gott und die Seienden®, A quotation from 
Martin Luther to the effect that Dionysius was more Platonist than Christian 
opens the essay and sets its tone throughout, somewhat belying Brons’ claim to 
be engaged in a strictly objective, terminological analysis. Dionysius’ vocabulary 
is indeed most exhaustively investigated, but the accompanying commentary, 
although liberally salted with references to Beierwaltes’ study of Proclus* and 
other sources relevant to Neoplatonism, looks very little toward patristic 
writings. One place where we do find the ccclesiastica} tradition specifically cited 
serves precisely to illustrate our point concerning bias. In concluding his sharp 
critique of Dionysius’ triadology, Brons declares it an indication of the CD's 
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“casualness” with respect to the tradition that it tailed to follow Augustine’s lead 
in using the triad, oboia-tut-vods, as a basis for the necessary (and in the CD 
lacking) Trinitarian distinctions®’, He makes the same accusation earlier, this time 
adding Marius Victorinus’ name to Augustine’s**. We cheerfully grant the truth of 
this accusation but decidedly not the implication Brons would draw from it. 
Dionysius did nat and could not make the identification suggested here because 
this possibility had, over a century before him, been ruled inadmissible by the 
Cappadocians in their defense of the Trinity against Eunomius®. And even had 
Dionysius been willing to admit this distinction, in defiance of his own ecclesiastical 
tradition and his inherited apophaticism, it would certainly never have been at the 
urging of an Augustine whose writings remained unknown in the Greek Christian 
world until the fourteenth century. When Brons therefore refers to the “ecclesiastical 
tradition”, he cannot but mean, exclusively, the Latin Christian Tradition. His 
approach to the Areopagitica thus reminds one of nothing so much as those Tudor 
and Elizabethan gentlemen, such as a Giles Fletcher or Richard Chancellor, whose 
reports back to England from sixteenth-century Muscovy revealed a fine grasp of 
detail, and a remarkably similar blend of hostility, contempt, and bewilderment 
with regard to the alien whole. At Brons’ hands Dionysius becomes not only 
incoherent™, but inexplicable. Again, he is at a loss to account for the “ontological 
no-man’s land”, Ortslosfekcit, occupied in the DN by the Platonists’ formerly 
sclf-subsistent vontd, a phenomenon whose existence he correctly notes yet 
whose rationale he fails to place in the essence/energies distinction already 
adumbrated by the Cappadocians and others?'. Instead, he can only denounce it as 
the result of Dionysius’ “ruinous modifications” of Proclean metaphysics. 

The same combination of accurate observation and skewed interpretation 
occurs again and again throughout this book which, with respect to the points it 
seeks to make, amounts in effect to a hugely documented expansion of the article 
by Hormis we examined above, The basic accusation remains the same: Dionysius 
is trying to put into Christian vesture a monism alien to the Gospel, ñ puctoAoyia 
qpaivetat Seoroyia teg oog”, Brons misses the mark here because he fails to 
recognize in Dionysius a vision of nature and grace which, while it does not 
confuse the two, nevertheless refuses to see them as necessarily in conilict. In 
short, Dionysius’ understanding of the Fall is not St. Augustine’s and neither is his 
the latter’s sharp distinction between nature and super-nature™, In this, too, the 

author of the CD both differs from the Western tradition and reflects his own, 
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That Brons is unconscious of this distinction and continuity is revealed again in 
his analysis and dismissal of the Incarnation in the CD as a pointless, docetic 
doublet of Dionysius’ scheme of Providence (Hornus’ “timeless symbol”")™, of the 
created world and God as forming a single, timeless organism (monism and the 
“circle”, and finally in opposing Roques’ “cosmetic” and “churchifying” account 
of the hierarchies with his own portrait of a rigidly-laycred ontology radically 
alien to the categories and requirements ol a theology based on Scripture 
(‘hierarchy vs. history and revelation’). 

lt remains for us quickly to note the remaining monographs dealing with the 
CD against its philosophical background. Corsini’s H Tratto De Divinis 
Nominibus” is a useful and competent study of the DN’s debts to, and departures 
trom, Plato’s Parmenides and subsequent Neoplatonist commentaries on the 
dialogue’s lirst two hypotheses, The év un Ov and Èv Sv distinction is read as the 
source of Dionysius’ apophatic and cataphatic theologies, Corsini is careful to 
indicate the DN’s basic allegiance to a single God and Creator, the central 
importance of its second chapter and the Evwoeic/Sraxpidets distinction as basis 
for the discussion of the Unity, Trinity, and names of God™. His detailed analyses 
of the treatise’s remainder with reference to the Parmenides and, particularly, 
Proclus’ commentary” continue to be of value, We must part company sharply 
with him, however, in his assignment of the names, or vonté, to the realm of 
created reality’, We leel it to be taken chiefly in order to avoid the essence / 
energies distinction he specifically rejects!*', as well as the emanationism of a 
Proclus. Once again, we tind here a failure to allow due influence to Dionysius’ 
precedents in patristic literature. 

We make the same objection, in relation to the same issue, to the otherwise 
excellent and revealing study of late Neoplatonism and its Christian com- 
mcntators by Stephen Gersh, From Jamblichus to Eriugena”, While we shall have 
occasion to refer below to Gersh’s analysis of the thought of Tamblichus and 
successors in relation to the CD, especially the DN and MT, his rejection of the 
essence/energy distinction as a true distinction in God fails to convince us. He 
claims it to be derived essentially from the difficulties of the transcendence/ 
immanence problem of God, ic. no more in effect than two different ways of 
dealing with the relation between divine cause and created effect, and caps his 
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argument with the assertion that the distinction is to be found nowhere in 
Proclus'®*, The latter statement may indeed be true, but it still does not reply tothe 
debt we maintain Dionysius owes to his patristic antecedents, It is perhaps of some 
note that on this issue all three scholars, Corsini, Brons and Gersh'™, agree on 
rejecting the distinction first insisted on among modern scholars by Vladimir 
Lossky'™, while remaining quite at odds among themselves as to what exactly the 
Beia övópata/vonTá do refer to in the DN. Perhaps Brons, with his frank 
bewilderment before the fact of their Ortsfosigkeit, is least the victim of his 
preconceptions. 

Two other books from the 1970’s, Herman Goltz’ Hiera Mesiteia'! and 
Walter Neidl’s Thearchia'”, need not detain us long. We gladly accept Goltz’ 
assertion that Dionysius had the Church as his basic theme'® and we can grant as 
well a certain truth to his argument in favor of a sociological explanation of the 
CD, particularly the muted conflict between bishop and monk'", Certainly, the 
corpus must have both reflected and later have been reflected in the hicrarchical 
society of its age. On the other hand it is surcly wrong to see in the sociological 
elemen the whole thrust of Dionysius’ purpose just as we believe it a serious 
crror to accept, as has Goltz, that Dionysius has been once-and-for-ail unmasked 
as a patent fraud and thoroughgoing Neoplatonist!''. Again, Goltz has made no 
attempt to read him in the light of the prior tradition. The same is the case with 
Neidl]’s assumption that the Christian God of Revelation cannot but be identical 
with the ens realissimus of the Angelic Doctor and intrinsically antithetical to the 
modtwy of Plotinus!. The apophatic theology of the Fathers, and so of Dionysius, 
has been dismissed without, as it were, a trial, 

From the middle of the iast decade to the present the most prolific writer on 
matters Dionysian has been Paul Rorem. His Biblical and Liturgical Symbols!" 
appeared first, followed in relatively short order by a collaborative effort with Colm 
Liubheid, the translation into English and annotation of the CD'*, then argument 
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treatisc-by-treatise Commentary on the corpus together with a charting of its 
subsequent history in the medieval Greek East and Latin West'", and a 
considerable number of important articles in the meantime'', Throughout his 
impressive ceuyre, Rorem has consistently devoted his attention to the 
painstaking analysis of the Dionysian text, being directed in his research by, in 
particular, the prior work of Vanneste, Roques, and P. Scazzoso — to whom we 
would certainly add the impress of B. Brons. On the one hand, his careful 
attention to the text itself has uncovered real and genuinely significant features of 
Dionysius’ thought hitherto ignored. He underlines, for example, the real unity of 
the CD based on the liturgy, as opposed to the bifurcation of Vanneste'"’, and 
points out the importance of Moses in the MT as “a Dionysian prototype... for 
the hierarch” of the EH''8, On the other hand, because his attention is fixed on the 
Afeopagite’s sources in Neoplatonism, particularly Tamblichus!*, and because, it 
seems, of an assumption (as with Horus) that this philosophy is fundamentally 
alicn to the Christian faith, particularly for a scholar of the Lutheran tradition!?°, 
his presentation of the Areopagitica emphasizes the latter as exclusively an 
inteHectual endeavor, a kind of “head trip.” “Dionysius’ entire enterprisé is 
fundamentally an epistemology”! ”!, There is little, in short, that is genuinely 
Christian about Dionysius, In one article Rorem even takes up, if rather 
diftidently, Hathaway’s proposal of Damascius (or one of his circle) as the real 
author of the CD”, This suggestion is dropped in the later works, but Dionysius’ 
Christ remains a “cosmetic figure” adorning a system whose rigorously 
metaphysical underpinnings finally empty it of any ostensibly Christian elements, 

The key to Rorem’s argument is the very unity itself of the CD. His 
argument that the MT represents the “methodological prologue” for Dionysius’ 
subsequent exploration of biblical and liturgical symbols, an argument that 
requires a reordering of the traditional sequence of the treatises (the new order is 
used for his translation of the corpus)! effectively presents the MT as a kind of 
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solvent. The negative method inevitably burns away Christian trappings in order 
to reveal the “timeless” structures of the Neoplatonist vision. Rorem is thus 
obliged to insist time and again on Dionysius’ lack of any eschatology. He is 
simply “devoid” of it!*. Yet here, as we shall see, the text of the CD presents 
certain difficulties. In addition, Rorem’s exclusive attention to lamblichus as the 
source of the Dionysian anagogy'* seems to have prevented him from exploring 
Dionysius’ sources in the Christian tradition, for example Origen, whose use of 
the same term in the context of a Christian Platonism has a decidedly eschato- 
logical thrust, The same applies to the Areopagite’s adaptation of [amblichus’ 
cycle, mone-proodos-epistrophe, that Rorem rightly underlines as central, but 
whose transformation at Dionysius” hands he largely fails to see. The cycle in this 
scholar’s eyes Temains very much what it was for the philosopher, a way of 
describing the “timeless” relation obtaining between cause and elfect. In short, the 
failure to place Dionysius in his patristic context lends a curiously one- 
dimensional flavor to all of Rorem’s contributions, impressive though they be. By 
way of a kind of irony. his portrayal of the Areopagite ends up thus nearly as 
“timeless” and abstract as he claims Dionysius himself to have been. 


3. The voice of the Fathers: Dionysius’ relation to patristic writings 


There have been certain exceptions to the gencrally prevailing trend in 
modern scholarship, given its impetus by Stigimayr and Koch, to read the 
Areopagite as exclusively the heir of late Neoplatonism. Some have tried to fight 
the main current’s one-sidedness and to write of the CD in its patristic context, 
One of the first, and certainty one of the most important of these efforts, was the 
long article by Ceslas Pera, “Denys le mystique et la Oeonayia’’, In spite of his 
almost certainly untenable attempt to place Dionysius in fourth-century Cappado- 
cia and his over-dependence on the single term, Oeonayia!? Pera nevertheless 
provides invaluable insight into our author's debt to the Cappadocians who had 
themselves already engaged in an important debate with Platonism, up to and 
including (in the case of Gregory of Nyssa) Plotinus”, On a number of points, 
including the question of evil, the names of God and the Eunomian controversy™, 
the Trinity'”, Christianity as universal moAuteia!*, and the Incarnation as fullilling 
all hopes'™, we find his discoveries and conclusions paralleling our own. With 
respect to the Cappadocians we would only add that in trying to identify Dio- 
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nysills as a disciple of Basil! , Pera has been obliged to overlook the contributions 
of the Gregories, especially Nyssa, and of Evagrius of Pontus. Sadly, his work was 
very little taken up by succeeding scholars. 

Walter Volker's Kontemplation und Extase'™ was an essay which might have 
been expected to develop Pera’s leads, It is rrue that Völker rightly notes the 
importance of the Alexandrian and Cappadocian writers for the CD and that he 
also directs his reader’s arrention lo such important points as the resemblance 
between Dionysius’ ieecdoyng and Origen’s duhao0xahos as Geistestrager*’, to the 
importance of Antiochene mystagogy as a prelude to the EH'™, and to the role ot 
the Suvéperg as basis for the DN and to our knowledge of God" — although, 
curjously, he still refuses to acknowledge the cssence/energies distinction. Yet 
overall his effort must be judged disappointing and, regretrably, not altogether 
convincing, The criticism offered by Roques!“ that he ignored the sense of the 
Neoplatonist elements in the CD and of Hornus'®, thar he approached the Areo- 
pagitica by means simply of a pattern or Jormula he had already developed and 
applied beforehand to Philo, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa, must be seen as having 
considerable justice. Thus, while his is a truly welcome contribution, it must be said 
that all too often Volker simply juxtaposes texts and proclaims a direct connection, 
We agree that Dionysius’ piety, FrOmmigkcit, is an outgrowth ot his predecessors’, 
but his was surely as well a real contribution to their thought, a development and 
synthesis. Völker’s essay lacks the critical element. Very seldom did he seem to 
make any real atlempt to come to terms with the whole shape of Dionysius’ 
thought both as it relates To its sources and as an original effort in its own right. 

Now it is precisely that shape which we tect ro have been sketched over the 
coase of a series af books and articles by the late Russian theotogian, Wladimir 
Lossky. We see his witness as particularly valuable in that he is one of the very 
few distinguished scholars lo have written on the Areopagitica who was also a 
representative and spokesman of the same Eastern patristic tradition to which 
Dionysius belongs'**, As such he was peculiarly important for the development of 
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this writer’s thinking. If we spoke of Brons’ monograph as a kind of expansion 
— however unconsciously — of Hornus’ earlier article, then this essay might be 
read as a deliberate footnote to Lossky. We feel he deserves a hearing, His views 
have been too long and too easily dismissed, whether as “superficial”! or as 
blandly incorporating tourteenth-century Byzantine theology into a sixth-certury 
writer'® It is the last of course which is especially revealing — as much of the critic 
as of the criticized. Lossky’s standpoint is one indeed alien to the majority ol 
Western scholars. So, as we have tried to indicate, was Dionysius’ own and, for 
that matter, Gregory Palamas’ — the tourteenth-century Byzantine theologian 
alluded to above, Palamas is truly a key ligure tor, if he is understood as far more 
a representative of the tradition he spoke from than as an innovator’, Lossky’s 
emphasis on the essence/energies distinction in Dionysius! — as well as in writers 
stretching back to Philo and the NT itself!’ — appears far less unlikely. Both 
Dionysius’ understanding of the “names ot God” and his apophaticism take on a 
different, much less blatantly Neoplatonist aspect once that distinction is 
granied'*. Again, Lossky’s article on “La notion des analogies” shows up Dto- 
nysius’ hierarchies as less the static expressions of an impersonal cosmic 
machinery than as the dynamic expressions, images, in the world of divine 
providence, of God’s will, thus as not at all closed to the Incarnation but instead 
expressive of it, and so as finally the way given us back up to knowledge of and 
union with God in Christ!*!, The fast directs us back to the sense of a “mystical 
theology”. Here, too, we confess our great personal indebtedness regarding, 
specitically, this essay and, generally, our whole understanding ot Orthodox 
theology to Lossky’s The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church and in 
particular to its opening chapters’. 

We must also mention Otto von Semmelroth and Hans Urs von Balthasar. 
The former, in a series of articles published in Schofastik, sets out to present an 
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overview of Dionysian theology through working essentially trom the text alone 

- and without particular references to the CD's sources. This approach has both 
its advantages and disadvantages. It enables von Semmeiroth, on the one hand, to 
see and to state clearly what the text itself has to say with regard, for example, to 
the distinction in God's own mode of being'"’, to the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as 
embracing all levels of the created world betow the angelic realm, and to the 
“real” (we would say “sacramental’) nature and power of “symbol” in the CD, 
On the other hand, his own theotogical background, particularly the assumption of 
a necessary and sharp divide between nature and super-nature'’’, together with a 
triadology deriving ultimately from Augustine!™, leads him to underrate Dio- 
nysius’ Christ as a mere “mystagogue’? and his Trinity as submerged in the all- 
predominating “Ev of the Neoplatonists'”. Once again we insist that Dionysius 
must be read as a continuation of patristic themes with respect to both points: the 
cosmic role of Christ, and the Trinity whose nature places it above numerical 
reckoning, “neither one nor three”, 

Against von Balthasar’s treatment ol the Areopagitica in the second volume 
ot Herrlichkeit! we can level no accusations regarding any of these issues — save, 
perhaps, a certain fuzziness (reluctance?) on his part with respect to Dionysius’ 
“Palamism”'®, In every other respect, however, we were delighted and greatly 
encouraged, alter have been directed to this study while engaged in the final stages 
of the thesis’ draft, to tind our own reading of the CD contirmed and seconded on 
point alter point by so distinguished a student of the Fathers!®, We found 
particularly valuable von Balthasar’s defense of the authenticity, at least in 
intention, of the so-catled “tictive” treatises mentioned with varying frequency 


153. They are: “Erlösung und Erlöser im System des Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita” Schol, 
20-24 (1949) 347-379: “Gottes 'oerwesentliche Einheit” Schol. 25 (1950) 209-234: “Gottes 
£ecinte Vielheit Schor. 25 (1950) 389-407; “Die Georoyia ovuporxh” Schol. 27 (1952) 1-11; 
“Gottes ausstrahlende Licht” Schol. 28 (1953) 481-503, and “Die Lehre des Ps.-Dionysius 
vom Aufstieg der Kreature” Schol. 29 (1954) 24-34, 

154, “Geejnté Vielheit’, 391-394 and “Austrahlende Licht”, 482 and 491, 

155. “Ausstrahlende Licht“, 493, and “Aufstieg”, 39-41, 

156. “Oeohoyia Guupodui” 5-7 and 8-10. 

157. "Erlösung und Erlöser”, 372-373. 

158. “Uberwesentliche Einheit", 213. 

159. “Erlösung und Erlöser” 374-375 — although with some qualification: ibid. 379. 

160. “Überwesentliche Einheit”, 213-214. 

161. “Dionysios”, 147-214 in Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Aesthetik, Yol. 11 (4962), 

162. Ibid. 189-19, 

163. I am very grateful to the Rev. Andrew Louth late of Worcester College. Oxford, 
both tor directing me to von Baithasar's study of Dionysius, and for lending me his own, 
Manuscript translation of the essay, since published in his translation of Balthasar’s magnum 
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throughout the existing corpus'™, He sees and argues for them as contributing 
elements to an overall Christian vision within which they would occupy an 
essential place’, We would point here, with von Balthasar, particularly to the 
Theological Outlines as filling out both the Dionysian trinity and the Incarnation 
whose details arc, admittedly, only sketchily present in the DN, to On Divine 
Judgement as rendering more specific the critique of the Origenist-Evagrian 
system to which we attach great importance for the formation of the Dionysian 
system, and perhaps most vital, to the treatise On the Soul as providing the 
essential, individual complement to the “sociological” vision of the EH, the 
‘missing link” as it were between the EH and MT which we understand as 
‘presupposed in the treatise devoted to “our hierarchy”. Dionysius’ vision of the 
Church mirrored in the soul and the soul reflected in the Church, both the “place” 
of encounter with God in Christ, is indeed central to our presentation of his 
thought. 

We conclude our review of the literature with Andrew Louth’s Denys the 
Areopagite'™, Louth has the great advantage, in our view, of a lifclong immersion 
in the patristic writers. His acquaintance with von Balthasar, as one of the latter’s 
English translators, was doubtless also of assistance, He is able thus to point out 
that Christian and pagan Neoplatonists shared a generally common universe of 
discourse, an intellectual “culture”, while still preserving certain real distinctions 
in theit use of this common language". He seeks to lay out the world of the late 
fifth century, pagan and Christian, before embarking on his analysis'*, and 
therealter consistently draws the reader’s attention to Dionysius’ debts to both his 
pagan and Christian contributors, Thus, for example, while the Neoplatonists 
receive their due in Louth’s discussion of the DN, so do the Cappadocians and 
even Ephrem of Syria!. The Syrians are cited again for possible influence on the 
En’s portrait of the monik, or his interest in the sacred oil, myron, and Louth is 


164. Fhose treatises, in order of appearance, are: Meoi tov Bewov tuvarv 212B (31.24); 
"H EupPodiny Ocodoyia 336A (56:8), 597B (121:3), 700D (149:9), 984A (231:8), 1033A 
(46:11, LEGR (193:5), and 1113B (207:4), Depi tay vontõv nal aicQntiov 373B (65:18) 
and 397C (74:8); Geokoymal timotummoets 585B (107:3) 636C (122:1 1), 648A-649R (133:14, 
134:6), 953B (221:11), and 1032D-1033A (146:1); legi Wuxtic 696C (145:17); Hierotheos’ 
"Eowtixoi Buvor 7I3A (160:15); and Hepi Sixaiov xai Heiov ouxaataptov 736K (179:19), 
Concerning the Geohoyuul imotumm@cers, the references 636C (145:17) and 648 4-648B 
(33:14, 134:6) are to a work of the same name by Hierothcos. 

165. Herrlichkeit, (57-166. 

166. Denys the Areopagite (Wilton CT. 1989). See also his other works devoted in 
whole or in part to Dionysius: The Origins of Christian Mysticism: From Plato to Denys 
(Oxford: 1984); “The Influence of Denys the Areopagite on Eastern and Western Spirituality 
in the XIVth Century” Sobornosi (1982) 185-200; and “Pagan Theurgy and Christian 
Sacramentalism in Denys the Areopagite” JTS 37 (1986) 432-438. a 

167. Denys, 20-24. 

168, Ibid. 1-14, 

169. ibid. 78-98. 
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the only writer we know of even to raise the question of the Macarian Homilies 
in connection with the Areopagite'™. His analysis of the Dionysian “trajectory” in 
the East is also largely on target — i.e., much the way we read it as well!” For this 
corroboration, as with von Balthasar, we are deeply grateful. The nature of 
Louth’s book, however, as a work of introduction and addressed to an audience 
wider than academicians and other specialists, invites the more exacting analysis 
of a scholarly monograph. We are grateful tor his leads, though, and hope to 
develop some of them in what follows. 


C. METHOD AND OUTLINE 


We have divided our argument into two parts. The first, and larger, 
comprises the first four chapters and seeks to present Dionysius’ thought as a 
coherent vision centered upon the Incarnation. The second, our fifth chapter, 
examines his source in patristic lirerature. We hope the foregoing review of the 
question to have revealed at once the complexity and the mutual dependence of 
these two halves. While we recognize thar it is an unusual, even awkward, merhod 
to approach the system apart from and prior to what we understand to be its 
primary sources, we nonetheless belicve that Dionysius’ thought, together with 
the nature of the debate concerning him, required us first to present the CD as a 
whole, to uncover its shape, before going on to relate it in whole and in part to 
those Christian thinkers who were both its sources and, in the case of Origen and 
especially Evagrius, its targets. The two halves then must be understood as 
continually supporting and referring to one another, and for that reason we have 
tried to indicate their interdependence by means of frequent cross-referencing. 
The first half, however, the shape of the CD, remains primary. 

Concerning our account of that shape, it should be noted that ours is not an 
attemp either to emulate the fine derail of others’ work, such as Roques’ splendid 
study, or to explore in depth any single aspect of Dionysius’ rich and difficult 
thought. This essay’s primary argument, that of the Arecopagite’s fundamental 
continuity with patristic tradition, has necessitated a more general approach 
which, while concentrating on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as the core and pivot 
of the whole system, would also allow for a reply to those questions scholars have 
raised chictly with regard to the other treatises, especially the ONand MT. Such is 
the unity of Dionysius’ thought that any one aspect necessarily includes the rest, 

and certainly the points raised by Hornus, Brons, Vanneste cr. al. bearing on 
monism, mysticism, the vonté and generally the whole Christian versus Platonist 
debate are not irrelevant either to the hierarchies or to the question of their 


170. Ibid. 69-70 for monks, 63-64 for ihe myron, and 100 for Macarius. 

171. Ibid. 111-120 though we do take exception to his analysis of Dionysius in relation 
io Symeon New Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos in 117-120. See in contrast A. G. Golitzin, 
“Hicrarchy versus Anarchy? Dionysius Arcopagita, Symeon the New Theologian, Nicetas 
Stethatos, and their Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition” SVTOQ 38,2 (1994) 131-179. 
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patristic antecedents. We shall thus limit our remarks to the most prominent 
landmarks, as it were, of the Dionysian vision rather than trying to draw a 
comprehensive and detailed map of his theology. The Neoplatonists in particular 
do not receive as much attention as some will feel they should. Here we may 
perhaps be faulted, but so great is the volume of literature already devoted to their 
presence in the CD, and so little do we have to add to it, that we felt we might be 
excused devoting much of our limited space to them. We do, however, reter to 
them and to relevant studics when touching on the central issues: Dionysius’ use 
and transformation of the povi-mododoc-Enloteogn cycle and thé related theme 
of microcosm/macrocosm, monism, the vontd, and theurgy. 

The thesis opens with a review of the MT and DN, and covers the Dionysian 
apophaticism, trinity, and the essence/energies distinction underlying the 
treatment of the divine names. In Chapter IT we move to consider the reason- 
endowed creatures, angels and humans, as each a reflection or icon of the divine 
energies and the capacity of each for union with God. With Chapters HE and [V 
we arrive at, first, a discussion of “hierarchy” in general as the reflection on a 
given plane of being (intelligible: the CH, and the sensible: the EH) of the activity 
of God ad extra and, secondly, to a focus on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as the 
locus of the human encounter with God through his Incarnation in Christ, We 
shall in Chapter TV also endeavor to draw the connection or parallel between the 
human soul and the structures of grace embodied in the Church as, truly, the 
“body” of Christ, a single divinc-human organism. The first three chapters thus see 
us at once Moving outward: from the core of the hidden divinity to the energies, 
to the reason-endowed beings, and finally to the world as intended by God, 
hierarchy, and, at the same time, inward: from God the unutterably distant, to the 
“extension” of the divine energies, to the world, to humans, and finally te the core 
of the human soul, the point of contact between humanity and God. In Chapter IV 
we alsa attempt to show the simultaneous presence of all the circles in our world 
and ourselves. Moreover, we propose to show that this “centering” is a function 
of the Incarnation: Jesus as God in the flesh is at once the unfathomable mystery 
of the divine darkness at the intinite center and the power both embracing and 
irradiating the walls of the world about us, his flesh, the Church, This in turn, we 
arguc, supports our contention that the Church as a “body”, a single whole, both 
images forth and enables the individual soul in achieving its divinely-intended 
vocation: to reflect, so far as possible, the presence and activity of God, to 
become a mirror through participation of the divine and aboriginal light. 

The latter we understand as essential to Dionysius’ transformation of both 
the pagan images of macro-micracosm and the Origenist-Evagrian vision of the 
whole visible cosmos as the (temporary) Vehicle of salvation which at once 
reveals the votc-demiurge, Christ, and mirrors the structures of the fallen soul. 
This is indeed the heart of Chapters V through IX where we move to the account 
of Dionysius’ antecedents in Scripture and the apostolic Fathers, Philo, Clement, 
Origen, the Cappadocians, Evagrius, the fourth-century mystagogues, and certain 
of the Syrian Fathers, and endeavor thus to reveal the constituent elements in the 
Tradition from which we believe he took to build his system. 
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In our Concluding Remarks we argue that the CD is first of all a coherent and 
unified structure, and secondly that, as such, it evidences both a striking originality 
and a remarkable fidelity, the latter not applying primarily to the pagans, from 
whom Dionysius did indeed borrow, but to the already Jong-established currents in 
Greek Christian speculation — and meditation — on the mystery of God in Christ 
trom which we insist the Areopagite took first of ali. His originality derives from 
a re-combination of those elements which, set in the frame of the Antiochene 
mystagogy and ascetic (especially Syrian-inspired) appropriation, effected a 
synthesis whose power continues to influence — indeed, to shape — the Orthodox 
East to this day. 


PART I: THE CORPUS DIONYSIACUM 


CHAPTER I 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD: TRANSCENDENCE AND PRESENCE 


Dionysius’ treatises on the Mystical Theology and the Divine Names, the 
latter providing the basis of the following discussion, are the least original works 
of his corpus. While this statement will come as no surprise to those for whom the 
two treatises represent little other than thinly-veiled Neoplatonist metaphysics, 
we contend that the Areopagite’s want of originality here derives less from his 
imitation of the pagan masters than from his fidelity to patristic teaching on the 
Trinity and the divine names or attributes. As we show in Chapters V, VI, VII 
below, that teaching stresses with respect to the Trinity, first, that It is a revealed 
mystery. God is known as both Three and One, yet how he is so remains forever 
hidden. Thus, secondly, the nature of each divine person and of their unity is. 
Utterly irreducible to any of the schemes or analogs derived from human thought 
and ways of being. Regarding the “names” of God we distinguish the following 
points: 1) apophatic or negative theology, what we cannot know of God, is always 
the preferred approach while 2) positive or cataphatic theology, statements about 
God, can only point to the, as it were, “periphery” of God's being. Therefore, 3) 
the names themselves refer rather to the activities or powers of God in creation 
than to his forever-secret inner life, his essence. In spite, then, of being human 
constructs, 4) the “names” can still, as given through either Scriptural revelation 
or the “natural” revelation of the Creator in his creation (e.g. Rom 1:19-20), carry 
or impart some communication of the divine. In short, as “notional icons”, they 
bear a certain sacramental power, and participate in the mystery of God’s 
revelation in Christ. 

This patristic, primarily Cappadocian (though not entirely, as our research 
into Ephrem shows below) teaching is at the heart of the DN. It is furthermore the 
key to that treatise’s parallels with, particularly, the late Neoplatonists’ com- 
mentaries on Plato’s Parmenides — parallels which, as we noted above, have been 
so ably documented by Corsini. We do not intend to repeat the latter's work, but 
will instead confine ourselves here to noting how the DN corresponds to the 
points just outlined. In so doing we hope to show that the DN represents at once a 
real break from the thought of the late Neoplatonists and their understanding of 
the vontá, and the exploitation of those elements in their vision which were most 
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open to development by a Christian thinker, As a full discussion of the DN/MT 
texts is impossible in the space we have allotted it, we shal? concentrate on the 
central chapter, DN II, and on certain aspects of the discussion flowing trom it as 
vital not onty to the DN, but, bearing as the latter docs on the notion of the divine 
powers, to Dionysius’ whole understanding of our participation in God. Let us 
open the discussion by turning first to his understanding of that mystery as it 
exists for and in itself. 


A. RECIPROCAL ECSTASIES: A PREFACE 


In his very short treatise on the Mystical Theology Dionysius concludes 
discussion of the apophatic way with the folowing, sweeping series of negations: 


[The divine] is neither soul nor mind; neither has it imagination, nor 
opinion, nor reason, nor intuition, neither fs it reason nor intuition, nor 
can it be reasoned or intuited... it is neither lite nor does it live, neither is 
it essence, nor eternity, nor time... it is neither one nor oneness, nor deity, 
nor goodness. It is not spirit, as we know it, nor is it sonship, nor 
fatherhood... it is no one of the things which are not, nor is it any of thase 
which are... beyond all affirmation... and beyond negation is the 
transcendence of him who, simply, is tree of all things and beyond them 
all!, 


There is then evidently very little indeed that one can say when attempting to 
speak of the deity as it is in itself, Dionysius takes this point up specifically, and 
notes that all such discussion has silence, a cessation of both discourse and of 
intuition, as its final outcome: “and entering now into the darkness beyond mind 
[we find} not brevity of speech but a total want of speech and thought’. At the 
terminus af the ascent one is to become “wholly speechless” in order “to be united 
to the unutterable™*. The deity as it is in itself remains wholly outside the realm of 
discourse — and of everything. it is wholly unknowabic, inelfable, incommunic- 
able. It is other. God may be “known”, as it were, through an act of “unknowing” 
alone: “to see and to know rhrough unseeing and unknowing... through the 
negation of all things known and seen™, Our sole access to the “darkness of the 
secret silence’ lies through an act of ecstasy. The creature approaches the “super- 


L.. Otte puxi ote ofte vos: ote pavragiav Å a6Eav 7H Adyov A vonaiy yen, 
obte vón, otte AEyetat obte voettat... ote Ch, atte Cw toti, avTe obdia oti OŬTE 
aliy OUTE yoovod... OUTE Ev oŬTE EvGTNG, OUTE Bedtns Ù aya0otys, OVE mveðuá tatw, ws 
npis cidtvar, ote vidt yg OŬTE MaTeotns... ob8€ TL TOV ox Svtewy, OME TE TOY Gvtun... 
DEQ Tada agaipEsiy 7 hmegoOXN Tob Advi åmokekypévov xai ETéxerva tov hav” MT 
V 1045D-1048R (149: 1-150:9). 

2. MT HI 1033BC (147:8-i0). 

3. Ihid. 1033C (147211). 

4. MT II 1025A (145:2-5). 

5. MTI LIE 997B (142:23 
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essential ray of divine darkness” by means of “the complete and pure departure 
from itself and from all things’. It is an out-going trom self, a departure from the 
state of creaturely being, návta GmEA@y, in accordance with the demands of “a 
union [évwo.c] which exceeds the creaturely powers of intellect and intuition”. 
God dwelling in unapproachable light permits us no other mode of approach. 
While we shall return in the chapter following to the MT, we should like at 
this point to indicate that there is little that is new with respect either to patristic 
writings", or to the late Neoplatonists’, in the passages just cited. Dionysius is here 
surely touching on a point where Christian and Neoplatonist converge. The latter, 
too, require an Exotaoig or “out-passing” of the mind in order to approach the 
transcendent divinity”, Their stress on divine transcendence is also both 
consistent and uncquivocal'! — so much so in fact that it is difficult, at best, to see 
in them any thorough-going monism'?. The Neoplatonist philosophers insist on 
apophasis'* and so on the vast chasm between the ineffable One and everything 
else. So great, indeed, did they see that gulf that their greatest difficulty lay in 
explaining just how the rest of existence, the realm of being, comes to be at all. 
Thus we find in Plotinus that the descent of the second Hypostasis, Notic, is 
occasionally spoken of in terms reminiscent of nothing so much as original sin'*. 
Dionysius’ insistence on the divine transcendence raises the problem of 
God’s immanence. If divinity in se is utterly removed from the sphere of 
creaturely being, what then is or can be the nature of God’s relation to the 
creation? Indeed, how is it that creation comes to be at al]? Further, assuming that 
there is a relationship between Creator and created, how, and employing which 
modes, is the divine and super-essential reflected in created essences in such a 
manner that it can and does become accessible, in a finite way, to the limited 
capacities of creaturely knowing? For while the MT does insist ultimately upon 
the creature’s ExoTaouc, it nonetheless presupposes an ascent through degrees of 


6. “Th yao Eautod vai rávrwv doyéty xoi ġwokútw xalagds Exotdaey” Ibid, 997B- 
1000A (1429-10). 

7. DNL. 585B-588A (108:3-5), 

8. See our discussion of, particularly, Clement of Alexandria and the Cappadocians, 
Chapters V1 and VI below, 261-262 and 314-316 respectively. See esp. Gregory of Nyssa on 
the darkness and silence, 292, notes 57 and 58. 

9, See Koch, Beziehungen, 123-134 and 147-174. 

10. See, for example, Plotinus, Enneads 11.8.9-10 and V1.7.34-36; as well as Proclus, {n 
Tim, 1.212 (cited by Beierwaltes, Proklos, 319). 

i]. See Plotinus, Enn. 1.7.1 (citing Plato's Republic 509R); lamblichus, de Mysteriis 
(ed. des Places) 1.5 (sce also Dillon famblichi in Platonis Dialogos Commentariorum 
Fragmenia [1973]. 29-33); and tor Proclus: Beierwaltes, Proklos, 343-348. 

12. Stich as is maintained by Brons, Gott t.S., 229-236, 

13, See, for example, Gersh, lamb. to Ering., 37. For a study ol apophatic or negative 
theology, see esp. R. Moriley, From Word fo Silence 1 (1986), in particular 97-127 for 
Proclus and Damascius, and 221-241 for Dionysius himself. 

14. For the descent of Note from the One as té\ua, see Enn. VL5.13;, V17.9; and, 
relatediy, V1.8.5. 
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knowing prior to the final leap into &yvwoia. What, then, is the shape of the 
process, the xaideia, proper to the creature both by essence and, as we shall see, 
by grace? What, partictilarly, is the nature of the corresponding condescension of 
the deity that enables the crealurc’s ascent? 

Tt is here that we approach one of Dionysius’ fundamental, and Christian- 
inspired, adjustments of pagan thought. The key lies in the term Exotaotg itself. Tf 
the created mind encountering divinity in the transcendent darkness proper to the 
latter is no longer creature qua creature èv éxotéoet, deity in commerce with 
creation fs no longer divinity in se but God outside of Himself. Dionysius’ txotd- 
gels are reciprocal'®, In reference ro God the word is used twice, once in 
adjectival form and once as a participle. Describing the process whereby the 
divine is brought into relation with creation, Dionysius declares that the Godhead 
“descends to immanence by means of an ecstatic and super-essential power while 
remaining within itself’. The second usage of the term, tEeotmrós, refers rather 
to God’s transcendence than to his immanence", Finally, however, Dionysius uses 
a related term, éxBaots, to describe the action whereby God Creates: “He brings 
essences into being by means of an out-going from essence”. 

We do not think Gersh justified in reading this application of Exotao.s to 
God as an “unqualilied emanation metaphor” highly suggestive of “aufomatism’””, 
The metaphor seems to us considerably removed from the impersonal note he 
finds elsewhere in the pagans*!, Neither, for that matter, can we find any of the 
philosophers using éxotaais to describe God’s action™. The lower levels of being 
may move up to union with transcendence via an “out-passing”, but a downward 
ecstasy is nowhere stated, While the metaphor is certainly a bold one, it appears 
to us that Dionysius is using it in order to accentuate at once the gap between God 
and creation, and the former’s own, personal action in moving to create — it is, 
after all persons and not “things” who are the subjects of ecstasics. 

We arrive then at the following, fundamental equation of Dionysian thought: 
if the creature may only encounter Gad as the fatter is in his transcendence 
through “passing out” of its proper being, then conversely God may enter into 
relationship, including the act of creation, only through a kind of “self-trans~ 
cendence”. Moved to create — and we shall see below that he is so moved because 
he desires it — God “Icaves” in a sense the state of being, or “‘super-being”, proper 


15. See the account of Moses’ ascent, MT 1,3 1000C-10014 (143-144), 

16. Sce Roques’ remarks on the divine love, ging and àyárxn, in-his “Introduction” to 
the Hiérarciie Céleste (SC 58) xliii-xfiv; and his article, “Symbolisme et théologle négative 
chez le Ps,-Denys” BACB 1 (1957) esp. 12, 

17. “Har xara bregetowy Äývoiv”, DN IV.12 712B (159:13-14)}, 

18. Ep. IX.5 }112C (205:5) 

19, “xatà Thy dtd oboios ëzBan” DN V.8 824C (188:6) 

20, Lamb, to Eriug., 20. 

21. Ibid. 17-26. 

22. Sce Beierwaltes, Proklos, 212, 319 and 379 for čuotaotg in Proclus. 
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to him. He goes “outside” his hidden essence, Ew tautot yivetar’. It is this 
divine “out-passing” that is the foundation or subject of the DN and, in so far as 
they are the mirrors of God, of the Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchics as well, 
God as he is known in his nates and in his creation is God “outside”, as it were, 
of his essence. : 


B. THE ONE ANB THE MANY IN GOD: THE DIVINE AJAKPIZEIZ, 


In the second chapter of the DN Dionysius draws the distinction that we, 
following Lossky™, understand as crucial to his system. As he tells us himself, his 
discussion here of the divine Staxgicets establishes the context of the whole 
treatise following: Gaws &v flv ebotvontos 6 Ads éyévntat AGyoc?’. That 
discussion has as its aim at once the maintenance of the patristic doctrine of Gad in 
winity and in his energies, and therewith a radical readjustment of the Neoplatonist 
philosophers’ teaching concerning the One and the intelligible world**. 

Let us first ask after the nature of the problem Dionysius confronted in the 
Neoplatonists and those aspects of their system that he may have felt capable of 
exploiting in accordance with an already established Christian theology. We have 
already mentioned the crucial one: that ambiguity or gap between the ineffable 
One and the Many, with the latter including the realm of the intelligibles, the 
vonté, Thus, for example, in Plotinus the One is above thought, not equivalent. 
even to the intelligible one of mathematics’. Indeed, the “One” and “Good” are 
only names”, pointers to a transcendent reality. The One is above all free of our 
distinctions®*. It is other”, and infinite*!. The same sentiments may be found 


23. DN IVES 712B (15911), 

24. See esp. his articles, “Théologie Négative”, “Apophasis and Trinitarian Theology”, 
and “Darkness and Light in the Knowledge of God”, 

25, DN 1,4 640B (126:4-5), 

26, II tratto, 140ff, Here we take issue particularly with Corsini, Gersh and Brons. The 
first, in spite of his close analysis of the Lexis, misses the point of the DN in reading the 
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denies lhe dislinclion between essence and powers entirely, 166-167, note 184. He thus 
finishes struggling to see the difference between the Persons of the Trinity and the intelligible 
names, 187, note 269. This line of argument somewhat resembles the approach taken up and 
repeatediy stressed by Brons. The latter states flatly that the ON represents indeed the 
destruction of Proclus’ “metaphysisch-archilcktonische Kuntswerk”, but only at the cost of 
leaving in its wake chaotic plurality within a Godhead whose unique claim to unity lies in its 
being “cause [aitia]" of all things. 165-166, Gersh’s remark reveals the source of each of 
these scholars* difficulties: the “distinction... made between God's essence and God's 
energies... [was] explicitly rejected hy the Athenian school of Ncoplalonism which is Pseudo- 
Dionysius’ source”, 166-167, note 184, The false assumption is that Proclus and his 
predecessors provided Dionysius with, effectively, his unique source. 

27, Enn. VLOS, 

28. Enn. V5.6. 
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30, Enn, V5.6, 

31. Enn. V.8.9. See Armstrong, “Flotinus’ Doctrine of the Infinite and Christian 
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echoed in both lamblichus™ and Proclus*. As Armstrong has noted, this 
transcendent freedom from concepts and numerical reckoning opens, for 4 
Christian theologian, the Neoplatonist “One” to a possible Trinitarian reading”. 
Following the lead of J. Trouillard’, Armstrong draws another interesting 
conclusion from the Onc’s transcendence and its lack of a real connection with 
the hierarchy of intelligibility: “It seems to me that this [apophatic] side of 
Plotinus’ thought... must lead in the end... to nothing less than the abolition of 
the kosmos noetos... to the denial of an eternal, unchanging intelligible reality’™. 
Once this consequence is accepted, he continues, one is free to move from the 
worship, as idols, of the intelligibles to their veneration as icons”. These are 
exactly the outlines of Dionysius’ response. On the one hand, he was not bound as 
a Christian either to the traditional intellectualism of Greek thought, or to the 
éssentially religious conservatism that together constrained the later philosophers 
to include, as a kind of reflex, both Plato's Ideas and Aristotle's Nous in their 
accounts of reality”. Neither was he under their compulsion to make his own that 
intellectual portrait of a perfectly continuous spectrum, of a descent “without 
leaps’? which characterized their own attempts — whether in the form of Plotinus’ 
broad sweep or the more “cinematic? approach, featuring a marvelously 
complex and heavily-populated intelligible universe of interlocking triads"!, taken 
up by the latter's successors in order to fill the spaces left between his three 
primary Hypostases”. Quite to the contrary, Dionysius was free to abandon their 
elaborate machinery of emanation while exploiting the opportunity that 
Armstrong has indicated was present in their doctrine of transcendence. On the 
other hand, their religious tone, a corollary of the insistence on transcendence -- as 
well as a sign of the times® — and their stress on communion with the divine 
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must certainly have appeared to our author as points of potential convergence 
which he, already equipped with the patristic theology of divine transcendence and 
immanence, was able fully to exploit. Here then is the foundation of the DN: God 
is transcendent as both One and Three, yet is fully immanent to creation in his 
powers whose presence we may discern in the notional icons of his names given 
in revelation. 


1, God in se: the One and the Three 


Dionysius stresses in DN ¥L.1. that the names of God belong indivisibly (ot 
Epix) to the Godhead. He goes on, however, to insist that there is nonetheless 
no confusion (ovyyvots) of distinctions within God. Scripture, he declares, 
“delivers some things in a unified fashion [hvœpévws] and some in a differentiated 
manner [8vaxexeuuéves], and it is neither lawful to divide the unified nor to 
confuse the ditferentiated'’®. There is then a certain real plurality in God’s own 
mode of being. As the first and truly primary example of this plurality he points of 
course to the Trinity. While those fvwpéva such as the iepdayadov, iepountov, 
and so forth, whence are derived the “Good”, “Being”, etc. which we receive as 
gilts of God, must be predicated of the whole divinity (tfig OAng Beótntog), the 
Sranexouéevens of the three divine persons are no less proper to God as he is in 
himself”. Unity and difference are simultaneous and intrinsic to the very esse of 
divinity. Dionysius illustrates this antinomy of the Many subsisting in the deeps of 
the One, the Trinity, with the image of a house having many lamps that project a 
single light, “united in difference and distinguished in unity’. 

While this has the appearance ol Trinitarian orthodoxy, there are many who 
contend it is appearance alone. Vanneste, for example, argues that Dionysius’ 
Three are irrelevant to, and finally disappear into, his transcendent One®. He is 
echoed in Brons’ assertion ihat the “more general” is the more real for 
Dionysius™. although the German writer also adopts a slightly different line in 
secing the dilference between the powers ad extra and the Persons as purcly a 
“verbal” one*!, We noted in the Introduction that the Latin Christian criteria for 
Trinitarian theology are not altogether applicable to Dionysius”. Yet it is also 


45, DN 11.1 636C (122:7). 

46. DN 11-2 640A (125:6-7). 

47. DN 11.3 640C (125:19-21), 

48. DN 1.4 641 AB (127:5-7). 

49, Mystère, 18-19, 28-29, and 149-150; see also von Semmelroth, “Uberweseniliche 
Einheit”, 213. 

50, Gott uS., 109. 
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52, We might add that Brons’ desire to see Dionysius use the Neoplaronists’ intelligible 
triad, oùoia - Cun} - voi, after the manner of Augustine (Ibid. 36) precisely misses the point 
which we maintain Dionysius saw in the philosophers’ transcendence doctrine and which, in 
accord with prior tradition (see below, Chapter VIT), he felt free to exploit. Brons is perhaps 
alsa reflecting Bejerwaltes' approval ol Meister Eckhardt's vision of “die Entfaltung der 
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undeniable that certain texts might appear to indicate a primary emphasis on the 
divine unity. In DN XIII he asserts that the name of the One is to be considered as 
the highest or mast important (naategwtatov} of the divine titles’. More 
troubling still, he tells us at the end of DN IT that ai évwoeig tv diaxoiceay 
EXLHOATOUVGL HAL MOQKATECYavGL. If the Persons of the Trinity are to be 
identified exclusively with the “differences”, then the Neoplatonist One does 
prevail. 

Such is not the case, however. Corsini has himself shown that this simple 
identification is impossible, One may point first to Chapter II’s very beginning: 
Dionysius follows his declaration that the fweonéva must be predicated indivisibly 
of the whole Godhead by listing a series of examples, “good”, “being”, “life”, 
“lordship”, and then goes on to apply these attributes to the divine Persons 
severally, Again, below"’, we find the same repeated: “whatever is proper to the 
divine unity or super essentiality is united to the Trinity which is source of unity 
[tH Evaoyixh Tovddt)”’. This list includes “Å tie Evagyiay evotng, Td aqeeyxtov, 
TO Tokúgpwvov, À GyvOcis, TO mavvantov... Td nèg Taal nai Béo wal &pai- 
geo”. Finally we may point to the statement that “these fi.e., the Persons] are 
the unities [Evwoertg] and differences (Suxxoicers] according to the [divine] 
ineffable union and existence’, Thus all of the divine unities and differences, the 
latter referring to the processions, belong to each of the persons™ — the sole exception 
being of course the Incarnation™ with which Father and Spirit communicated only 
through the consent of the common divine will. The “whole divinity”, in other 
words, belongs to each, 

If each person is a unity, each is also the One. The same Chapter XII which 
exalts the latter name immediately adds: “and One fels] God is the Father, and 
One [els] Lord Jesus Christ, and One [eis] and the same Spirit, The divine 
“arithmetic” is thus thrice one equals one, and it is surely with that in mind that 


trinitarischen Rationalit’t... die Selbstidentit't seines [Gottes] Seins und Denkens” — ie, a 
Iriumipk of cataphatic theology — as opposed to Proclus’ “impersonal” &noqacus (see 
Proklos, “Exkurs IV", 397-398). The identitication of the Trinity with, effectively, the Neo- 
platonists’ Note wonld have been anathema for Dionysius. as indeed it was for his pre- 
decessors (see below, Chapter VII, 287-289 and 2971). 
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Dionysius concludes: “divinity above all things, hymned as monad and as triad, is 
neither any monad nor triad [ovSé Loves oùt toiag] of the sort known to us”®, 
God above gods js ultimately unknowable in terms of number (G&oLOp0c) or unity 
(évatns) or any other way of reckoning, and we must therefore conless our 
ignorance at the last and admit with Scripture the superior propriety of Gmdqacts 
in confronting the revelation of the unknowable God™, 

Each of the Three is unity and each the One, yet, although each is identical to 
the others“, there is no exchange (GQvttotoagh} among them of personal 
identity“. Each is therefore absolute. Here we appear to be at the apposite 
extreme from a resolution of the three into the One, Rather than teaching the 
priority of unity, we must ask instead how Dionysius avoids tritheism. 

He does so through the use of four arguments familiar from the fourth 
century“. The first is his articulation of Trinitarian megiyóonos®, Each of the 
Three abides in the others: ñ èv GAA Otc Tay Evogyinaw Iutootécemy. Dionysius 
argues secondly from the unity of the divine activity”. The same list we cited 
above as comprising DN IL concludes with: “as much as is said of the Father and 
ol Him [i.e. the Son] alse applies commonly [xowiwvi_xds] and unitedly to the 
divine Spirit’’”’. None of the attributes or functions — save, again, the Incarnation 
— ascribed to God can be referred to any one of the Three as distinct from the 
others. The divine mododa¢, or 6tvaus, or évéoyeta, or TOdvord is ultimately 
ene and the same’!, and the “whole divinity” refers thus to the united and 
indivisible activity of the Three. Thirdly, the Father is the “unique source” [wovn 
âè amy] of the super-essential divinity”’”. His is the monarchy of origins and he 
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alone is GeGyovos”™, His relation of origin to the other co-eternat Persons serves 
simultaneously as the uniquely revealed mode of distinction among them”, Lastly, 
there is the appeal to Gadqacig we noted concluding DN XIII. The modes of 
divine union and distinction in the hidden life of God are forever unknowable. 
They escape ali categorics, Number no longer applies and the very names 
themselves of the divine persons, taken from our human ways of being, can do no 
more than to direct us to the mystery of the tri-unity”. Like the Incarnation itself, 
whence we know of the Trinity, the latter is an irreducible given, revealer of its 
providence to us”, but itself in itself ever mysterious. 

In reply to the questions posed concerning the Dionysian trinity, we may 
thus list the following: 1) the Three are severally and together, inseparably and 
uncontusedly, the “whole divinity;” 2) each is the Onc; 3) each ts not the other, 4) 
they are together One through thcir coinherence: 5) their single origin from the 
Father; 6) their united and single activity; and 7) their unity beyond thought and 
number. There can be no doubt that these points constitute a fully orthodox 
triadology according to the criteria of the Cappadocians”, It must, equally, be 
admitted that Dionysius’ is a very brief account of the Trinity, little more than a 
bare outline. In his defense, though, we stress that it is an outline fully capable of 
expansion, that the Three are not the declared subject of the DN, and furthermore, 
that he does promise a fuller treatment in the Outlines of Divinity”. There 
appears to Us to be no compelling reason to dismiss the latter as a fraud”, and we 
believe i. wisest io accept his sketch in the DN as a true indication of his mind, 


2. God ad extra: the divine Avaxgigets and immanence 


We arrive at the subject proper of the DN. If in the Trinity we discover the 
One and the Many enshrined inetfably in the (super-)essence itself of God, we are 
led to see the same principle of distinction applied to the opposition between Gad 
in se and ad extra, Dionysius is careful to distinguish the “differences” (and 
“unities”) which are the divine Hypostases from this second kind of ĝiéxpuo™, 
“Difference” in the latter case signifies a mode of existence that is other than the 
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essential. It is equivalent to the divine Exotaotg we discussed above: “divine 
difference is the benelicent procession [xoóoðog] of the divine unity multiplying 
itself in goodness and in a manner transcending unity™®!. While he uses qualifiers 
such as imeonveonéves in referring to this sell-roultiplication of God, Dionysius’ 
point remains clear; there is a structure in God that has a decisively real 
character**. To put it another way, it is the same God who at once abides inettably 
removed in his proper transcendence and perfectly present through his own act of 
“selt-transcendence”, his mod060¢ 


a) Todooéoc: a lesser God? 


The use of this term has often been used to accuse the Areopagite of pagan 
philosophizing: “the principle of unity and distinctions in God... does not derive 
Irom Christian Revelation but from Neoplatonism... the unity of the being in itelf 
and the plurality of emanation’. Ir is undeniable that the late Neoplatonist triad 
of povň - xoćoðoç - ExLotoogn™ docs occupy a central place in the CD as a 
whale. God’s powt is in the transcendent Trinity% while his todaS0¢ and étateo- 
qi, as we shall argue, accomplish respectively the establishment and salvation of 
his creatures. The latter again - especially the reason-endowed — both individually 
and collectively mirror this double movement. While it is certainly truc that this 
cycle is a major theme in the pagans’ philosophy as at once a theory of causation 
and a morphology of mind*® i.c., of the microcosm mirroring the macrocosm®’, it 
is also the case that it had already undergone a considerable and progressively 
more transtorming adaptation at the hands of Christian writers beginning 
particularly with Origen. The whole account of Dionysius’ own use of it awaits 
the complete unfolding of this essay. For now we must ask concerning his use of 
1d040¢ in relation to God, 
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Elements, xxv. 
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Dionysius uses this term to signify the presence of God as “outside” his 
essence. Its usc in the singular refers to the unified quality of the procession as a 
single out-flowing, as well as to the unity of its source. The plural usages doubtiess 
point both to the varied effects to which the procession gives rise, and to the 
multiple causes (aitiat) of the creatures. The expression thus generally describes 
the movement of the Godhead that both gives rise to the creature’s being, “the 
essence-creating procession to all things of the divine source of essence, and 
also offers the creature its hope of ascent back and up to its source — its hope 
granted it by nature and grace. There is thus a fundamental link between noóoĝog 
and revelation. The “names” of God which Dionysius offers as the subject of his 
treatise are on several occasions specilically linked to the processions. At the end 
of DN II's discussion of the Staxoice.c the author declares it his intent to 
“celebrate these... common and unified differences of the whole divinity, or 
beneficent processions, {rom the divine names cxpressing them in Seripture’™. 
The Scripture, divine and unique source of true knowiedge’’, reveals those names 
of God which reflect in greater or lesser degree the divine processions. The names 
do not and cannot lend expression to the super-essence, to Gad in se”, They are 
instead associated, even down to a certain parallelism in Dionysius’ writing, with 
the other mode of divine being, the processions*?. While his essence remains 
ineffable and unknowable, God may therefore be truly known, and known truly as 
God, in his processions. That which permits him to be active “outside” his essence 
sets tip the created being’s hope of knowledge of, and finally union with him. The 
mgdodar are thus finally the gifts (Gwoeai) he makes of himself. 

The equivalence of “gift” to modo0do¢ is significant not only with respect to 
that gracious quality of God's out-passing to which we shall return shortly, but also 
for a text important to our argument concerning the nature of this procession. In 
DN 11.1 Dionysius reters to tù mavayaa Sea te megl ati [= Thv Tovdda] 
oupéva", The use of meoil with the accusative Jinks the DN specifically with a 
way of discussing God's immanence particularly developed by the Cappadocians: 
the divine Todadot exist as a kind of radiance or “penumbra” about the 
transcendent essence”. The image of the sun as a “visihle fêupavhs] icon of the 
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divine goodness” is thus taken up in DN [V’s discussion of the name ot the 
“Good”, As the sun sheds its light, so God “sends forth the rays [axtivat} of the 
all-goodness to all’. God’s light or “rays” illumine all the reason-endowed 
creation and conformed it thereby to is likeness; they grow into the form of the 
Good (Gyafoedeicy God as the Good thus takes on the name of “intelligible light 
[ems vontov}”, or “overflowing outpouring of light [ixeofhýtovoa pwtogu- 
ota}”, bringing all intelligences into, and uniting them in, “a single, true, pure, and 
imiform knowledge’. The terminology bearing on light axtic, pwroyuoia, ugg- 
uaouyn, Olykn ete., is consistent throughout the whole CD. When not describing 
an operation on the level of the creature, it should be taken as referring to Gad ad 
extra, to the divine xQd60601 — as the expressions themselves would clearly seem 
to indicate: “ray”, “effusion of light”, “radiance”, and so forth'®, 

The language of “rays” directs us finally to the, as it were, non-substantial 
character of the xoóoĝot and thus to Dionysius’ fundamental — and already 
traditional — alteration of the pagans’ emanation scheme, For the latter, m@6080S 
primarily to the effcct’s departure froin its cause”, i.e., the next level of existence 
down the scale of being. If such were truly Dionysius’ view, then indeed we should 
have to speak of “lesser gods”. For the DN, however, God's have no reality 
independent of his essence, are in no way a ZwWischenwesen'™, Instead they refer 
back directly to their transcendent source, Like the sun’s rays they have a certain 
“oblique” reality, but the viewer (or contemplator) gazing — by grace — directly up 
at them encounters the blinding “darkness” described in the MT, The Dionysian 
moGoSot represent in short the elimination of the pagan xdoj10¢ vontés, All the 
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connect ihe “ray” language here with the divine energies pointing us to their source. 
Dionysius does nol speak of a vision of the essence — see Lossky, “Théologie négative”, 
219. See also the article by H.-C. Puech, “La ténébre myslique chez le pseudo-Denys 
l'Aréopagile’, in En quête de la gnose Vo}. 1 (1978) 119-141, esp. £20-129, vs, an overt- 
emphasis on the darkness theme in Dionysius. 

102, See J. Rosdn, The Philosophy of Proclus (1949) 74, commenting on propositions 
33 and 35 of the Elements: Gersh, lamb, to Eriug., 48-49, and Dorties, “Yadoraa.g: Word- 
und Bedeutungsgeschichte™ NAG (1959) 72. 


103. See von Semmelroth, “Geeinte Vielheit’, 392-393, 


e 
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elaborate structures of intermediary “henads” and intelligible gods'™ vanish at a 
stroke. This exorcism is moreover conscious and deliberate: 


For we do not say that being-in-itsclf is any sort of divine or angelic 
essence [otiota}... nor that which produces life any divinity other than the 
God above all things... nor, to be brief, that there are [other] principles of 
being and demiurgic essences and subsistences... we say rather that being- 
in-itselt and life-in-itself and divinity-in-itself are, on the one hand, 
principally and divinely and causally the one transcendent and super- 
essential source and cause of all, and, on the other hand, [that they are] 
participably the proyidential powers given from God the imparticipable™. 


The tododoi are neither lesser gods nor less God. They are instead God, as it 
were, in transit, transcendent communications, “imparticipably participated’!™, 
God ad extra is fully God, yet the distinction remains. While it may be a distinction 
ditticult {or many to accept", it is still evident from the texts. Nor, in the face of 
the quotation above and of its twin’, do we understand how Corsini can maintain 
his thesis of created vonté. While he points to the use of iootétns in the lines 
immediately following the above passage, we do not see how that term, any more 
than émlxpatém or mpoxaTdgye, necessarily refers the medodor to a lower level 
of subsistent being than the divine. God indeed gives his mododog reality'’, hence 


104. See Elements, propositions 113-183 (Dodds) 100-161 and 257-294. 

105.00 yàg olaiav tid Belay ñ Gyyekunay elvai qapev TO ottosivan... atdév Cnoyd- 
vov GAAnVY fedtyTa nap tiv tmégbeov xávtwv... ofite, ouveddvta elately, QQS tov 
Svtiov xal Omuovgyiads abeing xal brootdcets... “AMA? abtosivas xai attotanw xo 
avrobEstyTd papev doy ums èv xai Geles yal aitvatnds tiv piar mavtwv Dreodexiev 
xai Umegovooy Goynv ual aitiav, pebentiag Sé Tag Exdudonévac ix Ceod tod aquebetou 
Moovontinas Suvder, DN X16 953C-956A (222-6-16), Exactly ihe same proviso appears 
earlier in the DN, see V.2 §161D-8174 (181:16-21). 

106. DN ILS 6444 (129:3). The phrase tà dyebéuteng weteyoueva, is admittedly echoed 
in Procius’ Elements, esp. prop. 23: nev tò dpélextov DpLOTHOLY dp’ EQUTOD Th peteyópe- 
va, xal maoc ab weteysuevat troordoes elg Guefextoug bráoteis avate(vovtat (Dodds) 
26. Procius is here, however, clearly speaking about the sort ol intermediate entities we have 
just seen Dionysius specifically reject. The fatter’s neteyoueve. are instead God communicating 
himseif in his cncrgies which, “in the measure that these transcend all created participations... 
remain united in the super-essence” (Lossky, “Apophasis and Trinitarian Theology”, 26-27). 
Thus see DN IL.11 649B (133:14-15): the divine Suanoirs is bOOUpEVN... não. tots oña 
nai Drepyéovdd Tas TOY ÖAW dyabdw wetouding. 

107. See, for example, the articles by R. D. Williams, “The Philosophical Structures of 
Palamism” ECR UX (1977) 23-44 and esp. 36-38: and B. Schultze, “Grundiragen des 
theologischen Palamismus” OS xxiv (1975) 105-135 and esp, 133-134, i 


198. DN Y.2 816C-817A (181:7-21, esp. 16-21). 
109, I tratto, 140. 
110. So see the definition of bxootétng given in Lampe, 1461. 
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the priority of his essence, but not scparate existence. Dionysius’ point is clear, in 
fact reiterated immediately after Dmootatns''' and to deny it would be precisely 
to fail to recognize him as having fully exploited that ambiguity or gap in pagan 
thought between the transcendent and the vonté&. He has taken the step suggested 
by Armstrong!” and climinated the independent intelligibles as unnecessary, thus 
freeing himself in the process to use the pagan terminology as he chooses. 


b) Atyvauig and évépyera. 

Here we deal with two expressions that are both familiar in Neoplatonist 
usage!?, but allied in Dionysius to the altered sense of mododog and diéxoais. 
Thus in ON IL7 we find him writing that 


..if we should call the super-essential hiddenness by the name of God, or 
life, or essence, or light, or reason, we in fact conceive of nothing other 
than the powers proceeding out to us from it, whether they be deifying, or 
creative of essence, or life-giving, or granting wisdom..." 


It is evident from the above that Sivap.s is practically synonymous with 
ROGOHOS, practically because we seem further along the road to the actual contact 
of the uncreated with the creature, to the processions of God as we receive them. 
If his procession be the origin, the fount of our being and beatitude. then power or 
virtue is on the way to the realization of that being and beatitude, to God as we 
receive him, thus the pebextexms of DN XL6 above", It is the same God who is 
communicated in his powers and transcendent in his essence. While all being and 
all virtue in creation derive “from [his] super-essential power™!'>, yet “in no way 
are the infinite and infinitely created powers ever able to blunt the super-infinite 
activity of his power that causes power to be”!!?. By means of his Sivapus God 
grants his creatures the potential for communion with himself, for “deification 
itself", The antinomy is stated again clearly in the following from CH XII: “the 


111, DN X16 956R (223: 10-12). 

112. See above, 49, and 184 note 9 of Armsirong’s “Negative Theology”. 

113. For Svvapg as a divine reality in late antique religion, see Hans Lewy, Chaldean 
Oracles and Theurgy, new ed. by Michel Tardieu (1978) 77-78, For ils usc in Procjus, sce 
Gersh, Kivym¢-"Axtvntoc: A Surdy of Spiritual Motion in the Philosophy of Proctus (1973) 
24-48, For èvéoyeta in Proclus, see Rosdn, Proclus, 69-74; and Gersh, Kivnotc, 81-101; and 
in the Neoplatonists generally, Gersh, Jamb. to Eriug., 37-44. 

Lig.. El Tiy Onepoto xOUgLOTHTA Stoy À why Ù oboiav ù pds ñ AGyoOV åvopáaa 
uev, ovdtY ÉTEQOV vootMEV Å TOG Elg ARS ÈE attic Roomyopévas Suvayers exVewtinag Å 
ODTLOTOWUIUS Ù Cuoyóvong A coqoddgous. DN I7 645A (131:7-10). 

i15. See Lossky, “Darkness and Light”, 41, as well as “Théologie négative”, 240 and 
von Semmelroth, “Erlöser”, 369. 

116. DN V 111.3 892B (201:21), see also VIIIL6 893CD (204:2) z 

117. DN VHI.2 889D-892A (201:7-10). 

118. DN VII.S 893A (202:22), 
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divine power unceasingly advances and penetrates all and yet to all is invisible, 
not only as transcending everything in super-essential manner, but also as 
hiddenly sending forth among all things its providential energies’. 

The concluding term above, activity or évéoyeua, is the last of the basic terms 
employed by Dionysius to express God ad extra, It is used several times in a 
manner equivalent to moGo080¢"". We note in particular DN 1X.9: God moves to 
creation “by means of his providential processions and energies”'?!. In the same 
passage, however — indeed in almost the same breath — Dionysius goes on to 
speak of God's motion (the subject of the passage) as “the unswerving procession 
of the energies”. This would appear to imply something of a distinction between 
the two terms. We suggest that the distinction is of the same nature as that 
between mo6o6og and òúvajug only, as it were, more so. "Evéoyeta represents 
something concrete, present or realized, although we stress that here we are 
speaking not of the effects of God’s activities, but of himself in action. Thus there 
appears to be a sequence or progression to the three terms. Tloóoĝog to Stays 
to évéoyeta might be taken as parallel in the mode of God ad extra to the 
creaturely triad given in the CH of oboia - ô&úvaps - évéoyeta:'? the progress 
from essence to potential to expression. The parallel can certainly not be pushed 
too far since in God such distinctions cannot be too clearly drawn and the terms 
do tend ta shade one into the other. Nonetheless, it docs appear ta us to be a 
useful one in light of the distinction of modes of being in God. The divine essence 
is totally transcendent and Dionysius will thus never, as would for example an 
Augustine, speak of a naturally Trinitarian image imprinted on the creature‘, 
Yet, as we see in Chapter II below, the creature's mode of being is called to 
become a reflection of God’s. This can then only be of God ad extra, and there-- 
fore our suggested parallel. “Evégyeta, in any case, while used occasionally like 
Tüćoĝog, appears far more often, and usually in the plural, to denote concrete 


119. “EXeve yao 6 Totte pridasg ws i Ocopa ðúvapg emi Tavira movtmda QT xai 
Ala movtwv coxetws Sune, xal mac atic tativ åpavig ol póvov WS TdvTUV ÚTEgOV- 
aig EEnonwévn, AAG xal cog xoipltos él ravto Sielod Tag TPOVONTIHÒS TÄS Eveoyelac. 
CH XI,300 D-301A (44:17-20). 

120. See DN 1X5 912D (210:9): God proceeds to all things xat’ Evéoyevay miav. Note 
the use of the singular also in CH ITI? 165B (18:16-17) where it is the vocation of the 
reason-endowed creature to reveal the divine activity in itself. 

121. DNIX.Y 916C (213:14). 

122, See Gersh, Kivncnc, 91 note I. 

123. CH X12 284D (42:1-2). 

124. In this Dionysius is typical of Greck triadology generally: sce, for cxample, von 
Ratthasar’s critical remarks in Kosmische Liturgie, 2d ed. (1961) 91-92. On Augustine’s 
iriadology, see his reluctance regarding the use even of the term persona for the persons of 
the Trinity, de Trinitate V.9-10, PL XLII 916-918. For the vestigia trinitatis in the human 
soul, see for example de Trin, X and XIV, PL XLII 975-084 and 1035-1058, as well as 
Civitas Dei X1.26.23-26, PL XLI 339-340. Jerome provides an amusing example of Latin 
difficulties with the Greek únóotaog in Ep. 15, PL XIT 180B-185B. 
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activity. It is God in his energies who is present and active in his creation’, In 
CH XIII he brings the first rank of angels into being and so into “participation of 
his providential energies”. Gad “extends” in DN XIII to all things “by means of 
his unfailing gifts and unceasing energies’’’. The particular association of the 
term with God active in creation is again borne out by the frequency of its 
appearance in the CH and EH'*, precisely the treatises dealing specifically with 
the structures and ways of created being. Of the terms so far discussed, évégyeta is 
the one most often and most intimately linked with the divine Providence’, and 
it is God as Providence that is the subject of the DN, 

Before turning to Dionysius’ use ol xoóvoig, let us summarize our 
discussion so far around DN II. God as God is totally other, outside any and all 
categories of being und non-being, neither one nor many. The emphasis on 
transcendence so characteristic of late Neaplatonism is taken up and exploited in 
order to allow for the Trinity of Revelation and, by means of another distinction 
in God's being, creation and revelation. God is God both as the infinitely “other”, 
the Three persons in unity, and as God “outside” God, differenced indivisibly and 
extended “‘ecstatically” into immanence. This second mode, and second only in a 
certain logically subordinate sense, at once does away with the pagans’ emanations 
of interinediate deities and provides the foundations for human existence, 
knowledge, and hope of participation in God. It is the ground of creation, of 
revelation, and of beatitude. Both the names of God and the hierarchies of men 
and of angels are thus the expressions, as we shall note, of the divine out-passing, 
which the Areopagite has labeted with the terms just discussed, and of God’s 
“return [émiateogt]” to himself, God in “extension” and “retum” is finally Gad as 
love, the fundamental origin and hope of created being. We turn then to the 
discussion of this cycle of God in relation, and to the one term that Dionysius 
understands as yielding the whole range of meanings of God ad extra: ngóvoa. 


3. Hoóvora: God's love in motion 


We lind Dionysius using modvota to denote all of God's activities in 
creation, In DN HII it appears in parallel with mododog"°. Again, in DN Y, the 


125. See von Semmefroth, “Ausstrahiende Licht”, esp. 483. 

126. CH XUT 308A (49:7): see also XIIT.4 305C (48:15-16), where the first ranks of 
angels share tu distributing. 

127. DN XILL1 9778 (227:1). 

128. For Geapynetl évéoyeut, see CH XIN.4 305C (48:16), XV.2 329C (53:3-4); for Beia 
éveoyela, CH 1.2 165R (18:16); and EH V.1.7 508C (109.22). For oovontixt bvépysia CH 
XI.4 308A (49:11) and Ep. 1X.3 1109D (302:4); feapyinn evéoyera Ibid. 305C (48:16), X12 
329C ($3:3-4), EH V.1.7 509A (110:3-4), to cite some examples, 

129. Note the following parallelism in Ep. 1X.3 1109C (202:11-203:5): God is 2&fontat 
Tov hwv... Èv ĝavt® TATS xai &idlws Gv... GAAG xal èv airy Tas Ghag xal wayredele 
Roovoias Gyadougyav... dag av T pain Tag Moavontimss Evegyeias bv Th wowLUdT Ht, xak 
Thy poviv Ev TO ToovoELyY, ouupug ğa xat teteggnuing Exwv, 

130. DN IIL. 680B (138:1-4), 
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Providence of God is linked with his procession in explicit opposition to God in 
se: “it is, then, the intent of this treatise to celebrate all the revelatory names of 
Providence, and not to express the super-cssential goodness... but Providence 
which has been declared good and creative of good’, The divine names are the 
manifestation (Ex@ovtixh) of the one Providence. Comprehending God in all of 
his relations with the creature, at once embracing all while abiding in itself 
transcendent, Providence is God so far as the creature is concerned’. It is 
without beginning or end, in procession while abiding unchanged in itself, both all- 
pervasive and wholly ineffable'*. All things share somehow in Providence as their 
universal source (&oyh) and cause (aitia):'™ “the divine Providence is in all things 
and no one of the things which are is without it". 

All of the terms so far mentioned find their inciusion and summation in 
Providence. In a passage concerning God’s éows (to which we shall return), 
Dionysius declares that God moves “outside himself... by means of [his] providences 
with regard to all things’?*. Again, in the CH, he speaks of Providence as 
“pushing forth féxpAvCcouwévnl” trom God?” Providence is then inclusive of the 
divine éxotaaLc, God's “super-essential ecstatic power’. As the “benevolent 
procession” of God outside himself, “by goodness multiplied without division” in 
creation’, Providence is equivalent to both the divine dutxoto.c and the divine 
myoodos. As that in which all things participate’, as mavaitioc through pre- 
containing all!’ and as cause of both the being and well-being of creation through 
its embrace, indwelling, and lending of itself to all*!, Providence stands as well for 
ôúvapus and évéoyera. It enables and operates all things, manipuiates even evil to 
the good, and dispenses itself in accord with the proper and varied goods of its 


131, Towtas obv 6 Adyog buvau mole tas Ths mpovoiag Expavropiwag Beavupias. 
Où yap Expyaoat Thv aitatinegotoov.,. HAAG thy exepaguévny ayvabomordy medvouLy 
Uitepoylna@s ayabdtnta xal tévtwv Gyabdwv, DN V.2 816C (181:7-8, 11-12). 

132. DN X112 969C (224:13-225:1): Gedtng 1 Tavita Cewuévn mudvoia. Note also in 
the same text Dionysius’ derivation of Hedtns itself from fledo. This equivalence of 
“divinity” with a divine activity is paralleled in the Cappadocians, see betow, Chapter VIT. 
For moovuica God, see von Semmelroth, “Geeinte Vietheit”, esp. 401. 


133. Ep. 1X.3 1109B-D (202: 1-203:5). See the comments in Lossky, Mystical Theology, 
72, Roques, L'Univers, L14; and Hathaway, Hierarchy, 112-114. 


134. CHIV.L177C (20:7, 11); and VIL4 212€ (32:11). 

135. DNIV.33 733B (178:7-8). 

136. DN IV.13 712B (15911). 

137. CHIV.1 177C (20:14-15). 

138, DN 11.5 641D-644A (128:15-129:3). 

139. CHIV.L ITIC (20:13-14). 

140. DN 1.7 597A (120:7). 

141, Ep. IX.3 1109C (202:7-9); see also CH VIE4 212C (32: 11-12}. 
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different creatures (4votAoyixdc)2, It stands for the whole cycle of exodus and 
return. 

Does this mean that it is therefore little better than — ance more — poorly 
disguised, and poorly adapted, Neoplatonism? Now it is certainly true that this 
term figured prominently in later, post-Plotinian Neoplatonism as belonging to 
the gods above Note and no longer, as in Plotinus, to the lower realms of Soul 
and Fatc'*#. Neither will we deny the parallels which exist between Dionysius and 
his pagan predecessors'**. Here again, though, we see Dionysius as using certain 
points of convergence in Neoplatonist thought in order to express what was for 
him a traditional vision of the Christian mystery, one that does not overlook sin 
and the Cross — and Dionysius does not ignore the Fal!“ — but which looks 
primarily to Christ as the highest expression at once of God's love and of the 
deepest reality of created being itself. in other words, for Dionysius God's 
Providence and the created nature that it sustains and draws to itseif both 
presuppose the Incarnation. In order to express this, the Areopagite freely 
exploited the pagans. It is, for example, by no means clear in the latter where 
Providence belongs, i.e., to which level of the gods'*. There is no such ambiguity 
in the CD. Providence, as mpdo0doc, is from God. We shall see below the same 
process at work in the understanding of divine lave. 

For now, let us move briefly from Providence in the DN to note where and 


142, DNIV.33 13C (1178:17). ms ; 

143. For aoévoue in Plotinus as governing oniy the lower realms beneath Soul, see 
Enn. 11.2.4, 1.9; 2.2-3, and 3.1. It is equivalent to ùvéyan, the basis of karma; see also the 
article by Müller, “Plotinos über die Vorsehung” Phifeg. 26 (1913) 338-357. For its role, 


much expanded, in Proclus, see Elements, prop. 120, 104-106, and for comment, the article: ` s 


by Beierwaltes, “Pronoia und Freiheit in der Philosophie des Proclus” FZPT 24 (1977) 88- 
111. We do nol, however, feel hound to accepl Beierwalles’ conclusions (Ibid. 110-111) 
concerning lhe “necessary” conflict between the Neoplatonists’ Providence and the 
Incarnation of Christ in Dionysius — thus our argument following. 

144, Seé esp. Koch, Beziehungen, 74-86, and for Egw¢, 66-72. Brons’ contentions, in 
his article devoted specifically to modvo.e in the CD, (“aodvoia und das Verhältnis von 
Metaphysik und Geshichte bei Dionysius Areopagita” FZPT 24 [1977] 165-186) again appear 
to Us as extreme, He claims, rightly, that the term encapsulates the Dionysian vision, 165- 
166, He gocs on, however, to declare that ihe effect on Dionysius’ Christian pretensions is 
disastrous, 167-171, and 175-177, The Incarnation in particular [alls victim to the generalized 
scheme of procession — return, cause and effect, and becomes merely a timeless “doublet” of 
the larger plan. It hrings nothing new to the world, 178-185. The last phrase reveals, we 
think, Brons’ own tradition, for if the coming of Christ is understood as something entirely 
new and fundamentally unrelated to the wortd rather than first and most deeply the 
fulfiffmert of created being, then indeed Dionysius musi be judged inadequate. In our eyes, 
though, he is nol so, but instead an exponent of the same tradition expressed in the quotation 
trom Maximus the Confessor opening this book and, for example, in Gregory of Nyssa. See 
Chapter VII. 

145. See Chapter IV, 177-184. 


146. Thus sce Gersh, Kivnag, 93-94 and esp. 93, note 1. 
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how Dionysius employs the term in the treatises conceming the hierarchies. In so 
doing we move from the abstract to the concrete, to the history of God's 
economy as sel forth in Scripture. In cvery hierarchy each being is given its 
proper share (&vaàóyws) of the divine light (Gelov põs) through the action of 
Providence’. The same divine light, together with its distribution and the 
enabling of the creature to participate in it, comes under the heading of Pro- 
vidence. The tatter’s immediacy is never compromised. In dealing with the 
guardian angels allotted to the nations, Dionysius carefully qualifies the doctrine: 
“God has net divided his governance of us among other gods or nations”, rather 
that governance remains always a property of the “unique Providence directing 
all things [Tig judg &névtov]”"*, There are no intermediary divinities. Again, in 
discussing Israci’s unique fidelity to God — and we note that Dionysius’ failure to 
deny other nations some share in divine revelation need not be read as pagan 
systematizing but instead as a certain laithfulness to God’s generosity and to his 
own Christian tradition? — Dionysius observes that while angels indeed act as 
guides, “the source [pyh] and Providence of all is one”?’. Finally, Providence in 
the hierarchies remains ever itsel{ above essence (imgoovotoc) and transcendent 
(omeudouevt) with regard to all, directing out angelic initiators to guide us to 
the knowledge of itself as “itself the proper source” of all (Ex oti úg olucioy 
ogv)". 

If one of the modes of its expression toward humanity in the old dispensation 
was this assignment of angelic guides and guardians, then, as we have just stressed, 
the expression of Providence in the new dispensation (and so par excellence of 
God as he comes forth from himself to his creation) is Jesus himself: 


What might one say concerning the philanthropy according to Christ which 
has poured out peace... but indecd that we might effect divine things 
together with them [the angels] in accordance with the Providence of Jesus 
who works all in all, and creates peace ineffable,., and reconciles us to 
himself in the Spirit and through himself and in It [the Spirit} to the 
Father, 


Jesus is the expression of God's Providence revealed and proclaimed in the 
Scripture, and mystically or symbolically — a serious term in Dionysius to which 


147, CH XITL3 301D (46:1). 

148. CHTX.4 261C (39:12). 

149. Sec our remarks concerning Clement of Alexandria and the latter’s attitude to 
Greek thought, Chapter VI below, 263-264 vs. Gott uS., 58-59. 

150. CH IX.4 261C (39:5-6). 

151. bid. 

152. “TL tev tug Enol mepi tiS xata Xoatév cionvnyútov qrkavÂpwniag... CAL waè 
GUTOLE To Hela xatd Siva Guveayrompev xatà MOdvorayv naoi tot ta “wávta èy 
MaOLv” EveoyouvTog “al TowdvtOg elonvny Gpontov... xoi GmoxaToOAaooovTog Nts 
Sut Ev TVEÓLATL Hod Ot’ EoruTet iv avtd tË zatok; DN XIS 953A (22 1:5-10), 
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we shall return in following chapters ~ realized in the Church’s liturgy. It is Jesus - 
as Providence who is recalled by the bishop at the altar: “the divine hierarch, 
standing before the holy altar, hymns the... sacred theurgies of Jesus, aur most 
divine Providence’, 

We must note the two other terms appearing in the texts above as synonymous 
with God's dispensation in Christ, pisavOommia and Qeovoyla. While the latter is 
of distinctly pagan provenance — and we shall return to this theme below — it is 
once again a term that Dionysius has taken and put to his own use. First, 
“theurgy” expressed pagan antiquity's desire, and awareness of the need, to 
transcend merely intellectual communication with the divine’, Thus, secondly, it 
stressed the grace, gilt, of God or the gods'*. Dionysius, certainly aware of the 
potential convergences thus carried by the word, further transformed it, such that, 
in Rorem’s words, it no longer denoted “works addressed to the gods... [but] 
God’s mighty acts’>’. it is thus used most often as an expression for the economy 
of Christ, and for Christ himself as our Providence "*. 

Concerning qitavQoumia, it is surely mistaken to reject Dionysius’ use of 
this traditionally Christian word as “unbiblical” because it is “merely” the 
application of the more general divine &yaOdtn¢ to our level of being'"’. This 
simply misses Dionysius’ point, which is that both, divine goodness and God's 
plavOgwate in Christ, are a function of God’s love. Christ is the supreme 


153. ““Eviev ó feta teadexng at tot Oelav Gvowcotnotoe xataatas tevet r&s elan- 
wévas legis Geaugyias Inaon tis GetoTdatys mudi moovaiag”, EH I1.3.12. 441C 2:5-7), 

154. On theurgy, see Lewy, Chaldean Oracles and Theury, and the articles by E. R. 
Dodds, “Theurgy and Its Relationship to Neeplatonism” JRS XXXVII (1947) 55-69, P., 
Boyance, “Théurgie et télestique néoplatonicienne” RHR 247 (19545) 189-209; Festugicre, 
“Proclus et la religion traditionelle” in Etudes de Philosophie Grecque (1971) 575-584, C. 
Zintzen, “Die Wertung von Mystik und Magie in der neuplatonischer Philosophic’” RM 108 
(1965) 71-100; and, tor other works, our Bibliography betow. 

155. Thus see lamblichus, de Myst. 1.3 and 11.1 (des Places) 41-43 and 95-97 respective- 
ly. For comment, see Larsen, Jamblique de Chalcis (1972) esp. 176-178. For an interesting 
theory regarding Dionysius’ relationship to Iamblichan theurgy, see J. M. Rist, “Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Neoplatonism, and the Weakness of the Soul”, in Neoplatonism from Athens to 
Charircs, (H. J. Westra, ed; Leiden: 1992) 135-161. We shall return to this theme and essay 
in the conciusiat of this essay. 

156, See again lamblichus, Ibid, and Larsen Jamblique, 178-181 and 184-185. See also, 
Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1.25 (Saffrey/Westerink) 109-113. 

157. Rotem, Symbols, 14-15, 

158, See CH 1V.4 181B (22:3); VIL2 208CD (29:11-12, 18); VILL3 209B (30:8), XHL4 
305C (48:18); EH L1 369A (63:4) and 3724 (64:1); 12 372B (64:13), 1.5 377B (68:13), II.2 
425D (81:5-6, 8; 11.3.5 432B (84:18); I.3.10 440B (90:9) and if, (1.3.12 441CD (92:3, 6, 
12); 1103.15 445BC (94:13, 17% IV.3,4 477D (99:6); ['V.3.12 484D (103:3) and 485B (103:21); 
V.1.3 504C (106:20); V1.4 504D (107:3; V.3.7 513C (113:22)) DN L4 592B (113:12); IL1 
637C (124:7), and {1.2 644C (130:5-10). 


159. Brons, “Iipdvoun", 176, 
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expression of the overflowing love that raised us up eyen when fallen’, and 
idavOpesia is generally used exclusively in reference to the Incarnation'*!. To 
say that he is also expressive of the love that God as Providence holds for alt of 
creation is hardly an un-Christian idea, Providence is therefore incarnate in 
Jesus who both ordains and is expressed in the Church’s liturgy!™, but the 
Incarnation is as well the result — we might almost say the inescapable result — of 
that movement of God that weaves together all the Dionysian universe. 


a) The divine ows, 


Here is the key to Dionysius’ Providence and, with it, to his understanding of 
God ad extra and the whole of the CD. Providence and love are in a sense 
identical’, Dionysius’ owg is the “motor” of Providence'®, the origin of Gad’s 
movement giving role to creation. “It [Gods tows] did not suffer itself to remain 
infertile in itself, rather it moved itself", The movement of love! brings about 
love’s diffusion: God, “on account of an overflowing of laying goodness [épw- 
Tixfig Gyabdtntoc]” moves outside himself’ bewitched, as it were, by goodness 
and charity and loye’!*, Thus does he introduce himself into the realm of 
contingent beings as creator, sustainer, and as TéXo¢. Here is the source of the 
divine éxotactc, and thence of all God’s zooo. This is his “super-essential, 
ecstatic power”. He moves into creation because, simply, he desires it. 

Dionysius, as we noted, uses circular imagery for modvo.e! i.e., the cycle of 


160. DN V1.2 856D (191: 16). 

161. For quavOpwmia in direct reference to the Incarnation, se CH 13 124A (9:8); 
IV.4 181B (22:23); VIL3 209B (30:10), EH IELE 393A (70:5); 1113.4 429AB (82:23-83:1, 
9), HE38 437A (88:10); IIE3.EE 441A (91:9), 11.3.12 444A (92:23): 13.13 444C (93:17); 
V3.5 512C (112:9-10); DN E4 592A (113:6); 1.3 640C (126:1-2); IL6 644C (130:9); F10 
64RD (135-2); VIZ 856D (191-16), XS 993A (224-5), Ep. LIE 10698 (199-4); and Ep. IV 
1072B (160:8), It is used twice in reference to the Old Testament Economy, CH VIIL2 2400 
(34:17) and 241R (35:5-6). Elsewhere it stands fer divine clemency or mercy with regard to 
sinners: EA VII.3.656/D (127:21); and Ep. VIIL4 1093D (184:10). Finally, Dionysius speaks 
of the angels sharing in Jesus’ “philanthropic virtue’, CH VII-2 208C (112) and of their 
“philanthropy” in watching over and guiding us, Ep. VILLI 1085C (173:7) and VIIL6 1100D 
(192:1)}. 

162. For the same view as ours, see J. M. Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape in Ps.- 
Dionysius” VC 20 (1966) esp. 236. 

163. Note CH 43 121C-Y24A (8:14-9:15) together with 1.1-2 120B-321A (7:3-11). 

64, See vor Semmelroth, “Aufstieg”, 34. 

165. DN IV.14 712C (160:6-7), 

166. otm lacey attov diyovoy Èv gavt@ wéverv, DN TV.10 708B (155:18-19); for the 
use of Gyovos here, sec Chapter II below, 54. 

167. Dionysius goes to some pains to justify his use of fous as the equivalent of Gyan, 
DN FV.11-12 708C-709D (156-158). 


168. DN1V.13 712AB (159:10-14), 
169. DN XI11.2 969C (225:1). 
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abiding, procession, and return. Here, ton, we discover the basic role of Eau as 
the expression and delinition of divine Providence. Just as through lave Gad 
moves to create, so is it alsa through love that he works in creation to bring the 
latter to himself. He himself works, in other words, the émtatpoogn of his 
creatures. The latter is a feature of Dionysian thought that is clearly revealed in 
our author’s use of the verb émotoépa, When used of God it is in the active voice 
indicating his activity, and, when referring to the creatures, we find the passive 
(middle) voice!’', We recall that the divine and creaturely ¿xotáoetg are 
reciprocal, and understand thus that the activity or évéayeta of the divine Exota- 
otc is this same divine love working in the creature to bring about the Exotaaug of 
the latter. God pours himself into immanence in order that the realm of 
contingent being may transcend itself in and through him. The circle imagery is 
indeed apt, suggesting both the process of divine activity proceeding outwards to 
bring all back to itself!”, and the principle of the double Exaraoug having its 
beginning and end in God'®, Providence as gwg is thus 


a certain single and simple power [6tvapuc} which impels itself toward a 
kind of unifying mingling, from the Good to the last of thase which are, and 
from the last of those which are back again (through all things} to the 
Good; from itself and through itself and towards itself circling round itself, 
and ever retracing itself identically towards itself!” 


While there can be no doubt that this circular scheme, and the important role. 
of čowsg in particular, owes much to the forms of late Neoplatonism!'™, the degree. 
of that debt is still open to some debate. We have chosen, after Dionysius’ own 


170. Thus see CH Et 120B (7:6); DN tV.4 700ARB (148:9, 15); TV.6 701B (150:11); 
1V.10 708B (155-16): VL2 856D (19221); [X.6 913C (2E1:17); X.1 937A (21415); XE1 948D 
(217:8); and Ep. VIIL6 1097C (188:13). 

171. So see CH VHT 240A (33:15), EX.1 257B (36:7); 1X.2 257C (36:17), 1X.3 261A 
(38:13), KILI 293B (43:17); XV.9 340A (59:2), BA HL3.10 440A (89:17, (8) IV.3.[ 476A 
(97:2), DN IV.4 700B (148:15, 20); fV.10 7059 (154:22); IV. 14 712C (60:11) (Gad as love: 
being returned to himself); Vi.] 856C (191:8); TX.6 913C (211:16-17); EX.6 913C (21117). 
KHL3 980C 28:14); and Ep. VILL €O88A (175:1). i am grateful to Mr. P. E. Rorem for 
having been directed to this distinction, present as well in such important and related verbs as 
àváyw (see Chapter IT below, 89 note 89) and évateiva. 

172. DN 1V.14 712C-7134 (1605-15); and concerning the “eternity” of this circle (bid. 
[160:12-13]), sec our discussion of creation in the CD in Chapter H below, 54-59, 

173. See the article by G. Horn, “Amour et Extase” RAM 6 (1925) 278-289 esp. 288. 

174. "Mia Tug Botiv Gat Sivas f avTOXEVNTLHT pòg ivory Tiva zp tk 
téryabod Exo TOD tüv Gvraw éoyatou wai dot’ Exeivou way EEfic Gua mávtov cig TéryaGov 
ÈE Fauth uai òu avriig wai iq’ doutiv Gvaxmiotoa nai elg dovtiv fel rales AVEALTTO- 
uévn”. DN IV.17 713D £162: 1-5). 

175. See Koch, Beziehungen, 66-72, and Bcierwaltes, Proclus, 165-239, esp. 165-191. 
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arguments!” and in the light of the tradition he represents!”, to call his Epws 
simply love, In our view he has once again, and here most strikingly, exploited the 
parallels in pagan usage and accentuated them in favor of a Christian inter- 
pretation. It is true that, especially, Proclus makes considerable use of the Eouws 
theme as the moving principle of his system", but not at all Clear, as Gersh has 
demonstrated'’’, that the pagan’s is a downflowing love coming from God, and 
certainly not an Eoewc éxotatmmds™, Rist expresses our own feelings admirably: 
“It would sccm merely perverse to deny that Dionysius’ Christianity is the direct 
case of this adaptation’ "t, 


b) Kivnous 


We have spoken often of motion in relation to God's out-passing and Pro- 
vidence, for example that God “moved himself [éxivynos avtov)’ out of love to 
create, Motion in God is linked directly to love and thereby to Providence, to the 
ad extra, in another passage worth quoting at some length. Dionysius is 
endeavoring to explain how Gad is both lover and beloved, the love which causes 
motion and the love which is moved: 


...by the one he is moved and by the other moves; or, that he is himself 
both sent forth from himself and cause of motion [in others]. They call him 
at once both beloved and desired in as much as he is the Good and 
Beautiful, and both desire and Jove as a power at once setting in motion 
and leading up to itself. The same is alone on its own account both the 
Good and the Beautiful.... [He is] a manifestation of himself through 
himself and [he is] both beneficent procession and loving [yearning] 
motion of the transcendent unity... self-moving... pre-existing in the 
Good, and gushing forth from the Good to those things which are, and 


176. DN TV 11-12 7080-709D (156-158). 

177. See Chapter V11 below, 314-315 and Rist, Eros and Psyche (1964) esp. 206-208 for 
Origen’s understanding of Ewes as equivalent to Ihe New Testament cyan. 

178. See Beierwaltes, Proklos, 306-312. 

179, Kivnows, 123-127, here directly in opposition to Nygren, Eros and Agape (1953) 
569-570. Armsirong, in “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape” DRev 79 (1961) 117, while not 
in apparent agreement with Gersh’s later view. also takes opposition to Nygrens’ basic 
dichotomy. (1 would appear to us that Nygren's thought lies behind many of the assumptions 
fundamental to Brons. 

180, Rist. “Eros and Agape in Ps,-Dienysius”, 239. Sec esp, the argument by C. J. de 
Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love and the Christian Love of Gad" VC 35 (1981) 57-81; esp. 61-68 
and 71-72 Cor the mosi thorough demonsiration of Dionysius’ independence from Proclus 
and debt 10 his Christian sources in the use he makes of ows. 

181. Ibid. 

182, DNTV.10 708R (1855:19). 
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again returning to the Good!®’. 


This is a splendid summary of our discussion so far. God as love is both 
moved and moves his creature in so far as he is source, sustainer, and goal of his 
creation. Motion is: inclusive, as a name of Providence, of that cycle of abiding, 
procession and return that characterizes Dionysius’ thought. The text is a 
description of both God in se and ad extra. The transcendent Gad Icaps forth from 
himself and becomes in a sense motion, movement, boti proceeding outwards 
into immanence and bringing all back with itself to rest in him. In the statement 
that he becomes a “manifestation of himself” we have an indication pointing 
toward the development of the hierarchies and, particularly, to Christ and the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. God departs from himself in order to reveal himself. The 
act of revelation, the revealer and the revealed are one and the same: Gad loving 
and loved, the divine Providence. 

Motion is the paradox essential to Dionysius’ thought, one which, we might 
add, has both Neoplatonist roots!" and specific sources and targets in the 
Christian tradition’. It is a paradox because the divine is by definition fixed, 
immobile (éx(vrytoc). “How”, our author asks, “can the theologians [the writers of 
Scriptures] speak of the divine as at once unmoaving yer also in motion and 
proceeding to all things?! They can, he replies, because this is proper to God 
who is “dissimilar to all things [åvóuotog x&atv]... who is both fixed and un- 
moving [Eotws xai Guivntos] and enthroned in eternity, yet is also in motion and 
proceeding to all things”. God is he who in “ever-moving abides in himself?! 
or who, according to the apophatic formula of the MT, is “neither fixed nor in 
motion’. Transcendent with regard to bath motion and rest, God grounds both 
in his own being just as we saw that he grounds both the One and the Many in 
himself. While this is the paradox, the essential for Dionysius rests in the fact that 


183. =... TH wey xuvettan, Teh SE xivel, 7 ÖT avtd¢ éavtoð xai favt fot, Meocyw- 
yiKog xal xevnT Rds. Tenen ĝÈ dyarntév èv xal égaotéy abtov xakotow do xakov wal 
ayabov, Fowta ôÈ abOig xoi &yárny coc MvTTLMnVy ua Kel wg àvayoyòv Sivan Svta Èp’ 
Eautdv, TO LdvoV GUTS Gt avt ahv val Gyabov,.. Expavory Ovta tavroŭ ðt Eautov 
nal TAS éEnunuéwng Evaioeus ayabiv madodov... avtoxivatov... Mooatoeav v thyad xai 
èx tayadod tolg obow éxPAvgopévny xai abbicg elg Tayabdv Emotoemopévnv’. DN IV.14 
712C (160:3-11). 

184. For the philosophers, however, motion is not propert to the One; see Ditton, 
famblichi, 44, and Gersh, Kivnoug, 2 and 100. Note also the parallels between Dionysius and 
Maximus the Confessor in their common defense of Providence/Kivnois as from God; see L. 
Thunberg. Microcosm and Mediator (1965) 70 and 73-74. 

185. For sources, see esp. Gregory of Nyssa (Chapter VII below, 305-308) and for 
targets, Origen (VID and Evagrius (VII[) 274-276 and 324 respectively. 


186, “xai ei návta npotóvta xai xivoúpevov”, DN IX.9 916C (213:7-8). 
187, DN TX.1 909B (208:4-6), 

188, DN Xt 937B (2:15:12). 

189. MT V 1048A (149:5); see also DN'V,10 825B (189:13). 
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he is thus enabled to discover in God's Providence the source of both atás and 
xivnoic in the creation: “For [God] is both otéo.g and xivnotc for all that which, 
beyond all rest and motion, establishes each in its proper AGyoc and moves cach 
to its proper motion’. The two must be rcad as in a certain sense equivalent in 
the creature, the fulfilling of whose proper motion equals its proper rest, i.c., the 
fulfillment of its A6yog — a term to which we return in Chapter 11 below — and this 
ultimately because x(vnatc finds in God himself its analog. God ad extra is God in 
motion, motion which is — again quoting at length: 


... not mental, nor of the soul, nor physical, but God bringing all things 
into being and holding them together, and taking forethought for all in 
every manner of way, and present to all through in his boundless embrace 
and in his providential processions and energies which extend to every- 
thing which is... [divine motion is called] direct, wherein one is to 
understand... the unswerving, procession of the energies and the genesis of 
everything from him; spiral, as the fixed procession, the generative rest; 
and circular, as both that which embraces the identical, the means, and the 
extremes, and holds together that which is embraced, and as the return to 
himself of what has come forth from him!?!, 


These, then, are the outlines of Dionysius’ Providence, the cycle of love 
which provides the ground for all that is to follow, both in the CPD and in our 
essay. 


C. THE NAMES: NOFIONAL ICONS, RESONANCES, OF GOD AS PROVIDENCE 


In his introduction to Proclus’ Platonic Theology, H. D. Saffrey points to 
Dionysius as the first to introduce into Christian theology a treatise concerning 
the names ol God". He also specifically dismisses the Cappadocian contribution 
as no more than “developments of Trinitarian catechesis”, notes their distrust of 
philosophy, and refers his readers finally to Dionysius’ debt to Proclus. We, to the 
contrary, think Saffrey's denial of the Cappadocians’ contribution to a theology 
of the divine naines altogether too swift and, in relation to their impact on 
Dionysius, simply wrong. The Arecpagite’s debt to Proclus is of course undeniable, 


190. DN IV.7 704C (153:1-3); see also V.7 §821B (185:22-23) and von Semmelroth, 
“Aufstieg”, 28, 

191, *,, 00 thv voriTHy, OD thv puxLaty, OD thv Muay, GAAG TO gig obgiav GyELY TOV 
Qcdv xal Cuvexely Ta Wavta xal Mavtioiws Advi@v moovoEly xai tò mapeva. moo TÀ 
FCYTOV GOXETD ACLOXİ aL taig ETL t% vta Tavira Toovontindis Ta0ddoug xal eveoyel- 
ag... TO èv cidhy TO GxAuveg vontéov xai thy GmageyxALtov Apdodov tay Eveoyera@v nal 
Thy ÈE autod tiv GAwy yeveauy, TO GE EMLKOELDEG THY oTadEpdy apdodev xal thy yovLWLOV 
OTAGLY, TO SE HOTO XÚXAOY TO TabTOY XAL TO Tå Lesa HOL duno AEMÉXOVTO wai MeoLeyGueva 
ouvEexer xai Thy cig attdv Tay aM" abtot meveknAwUdtew imotgopiv”. DN IX.9 916CD 
(213:11-20). 

192. Theol, Plat., Lcxci-cxcii, 
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Whether one chooses to speak of the plan of the DN — particularly from Chapter 
IV onwards — as retlecting the Neoplatonists’ Parmenides commentarics', or of 
the “circle” theme whose prominence we have noted, or of the particular names 
as, lor example, the Good in DN V, or, in Chapters V-VII, the intelligible triad of 
oùoia-Lem-voùs that figures so prominently in post-Plotinian and even Plotinian 
Neoplatonism'*, or in fact almost every one of the names dealt with in the 
treatise'. Yet we have also noted how widely our author differs from the pagans. 
He, in Armstrong's phrase, “knocks the philosophical stuffing” out of the 
hierarchy of names through his denial of any sort of independent or hypostatic 
Teality to that which the names represent, Instead of referring to separate entities, 
whether divine or merely “intelligible”, all of Dionysius’ names direct us instead 
to the single out-flowing or procession of divine love. We use the verb “direct” 
intentionally, for it leads us to the fourth point of correspondence between the 
Dionysian and Cappadocian teaching on God’s names. We have already seen how 
closely Dionysius’ teaching follows the first three points listed in this Chapter’s 
introduction as characteristic of Cappadocian theology, i.e., the priority of the 
apophatic approach in view of divine transcendence, the positive attributions of 
God as directing us only to the “penumbra” of his being and, therefore, to his 
energies or powers rather than to his essence. A fourth point remains. The names 
serve as “notional icons”. They point us, as one scholar has said in reference to 
Gregory of Nyssa’s theology, “to an appropriate reality in God. 

We begin by noting that for Dionysius the names of God are first of all given. 
They come to us, before all, through the revelation declared in Scripture. It is a 
point on which he is quite insistent; “One may ncither dare to say nor even to 
conceive anything [about God] aside from the things which have been declared to 


193. See, however, von Ivanka, “Das Aufbau”, Plat, Christ., 238-240; Sheldon-Williams, 
Camb#Hist, 462, and von Balthasar, Herrlichkeit, 194-195. 

194. For its role in Plotinus, see P. [Tadat, “Eire, Vic, Pensée chez Plotin et avant 
Plotin”, in Les Sources de Plotin (1957) 107-141; for Tamblichus, sce Dillon, laniblichi, 36-39; 
and for Proclus, Elements, propositions 101ff (Dodds) 91ff; Théo! Plat, 111.9ff (Salfrey/ 
Westerink) 34ff.and Beierwaltes, Prokfos, 93-117. Dionysius’ care to avoid identifying God 
in se (the Trinity} with any aspect of this triad may explain his reluctance to give much 
prominence to the traditional name, Adyos, for Christ. it is mentioned once (DN VIL4 872C 
{198:28]}, but generally the names “Jesus” or, more rarely, “Christ”, are preferred. For 
background to this consistently apophatic attitude with regard to the Trinity and created 
triads, particularly ones associated with the Neoplatonist Nobc, see Armstrong, “Escape 
tromi the One", 86. , 

195. Corsini, H tratto, 46-57. 

196, “Negative Theology”, 183. 

197, Archbishop Basil Krivocticine, “Simplicité de la nature divine et les distinctions en 
Dieu selon St. Grégoire de Nysse” MessPR 23 (1975) 141. 
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us in a deiform manner in the sacred scriptures”™*. God as known, or at all 
knowable, is God revealed in the igooi¢ AGyous of Scripture that he has made the 
vehicle of his illuminations'”, and, as Dionysius does allow for elsewhere, in the 
tradition of the saints?®. In either case, as one modern theologian writes who 
might be speaking for both Dionysius and the Cappadocians, “if human forms of 
thought and speech are to have a transcendent reference to what is really beyond 
them, this reference must be given to these forms by God himself?”. 

But still, Dionysius asks, how is it possible lor us to ascribe names to God 
given the impossibility of conceiving (Evvoficat) the Trinity?“ It is possible, he 
answers a few chapters later, precisely because jt js not the divine essence that is 
in question, but “the divine names revelatory of Providence [tas tg meovoias 
EXPAVTOOLAAS Gewvuulas]", of “Providence the creator of good [@yafomo.ds] 
that has revealed itself” and is therefore justly celebrated as “the cause of all good 
things [mavtey &yaĝðv aitia}. Providence, God jn extension, is God as 
revealed, and God as revealed is revealed as “the reality [agE.c] of goodness, 
the cause of everything which is;” therefore, “one must celebrate the Providence 
of God [tfig Aeagyias] as source of good in all its effects [ix mavtwv Tov 
aittat@y] "2". Cause and ground (taagétc) of all, Providence embraces 
everything, and everything may thercfore be seen as in some sense expressive of 
it. God may thus be calted by any of the names ol his creation’. His name is 
every name, and no name”, Here we have the basis for all three of the Dionysian 
“theologies” or approaches to the divine: the negative (apophatic), the positive 
(cataphatic), and the symbolical’’’, As the super-essence God is beyond any 
attribute we may conceive while as Providence, in his energies, he leaves no 
creature without its proper manifestation of the universal ground of being. As 


198. “où toàunréov elmely otite why evvorical t wood TH derw Auty éx Ta lead 
Loyluv éxmepacweva’, DN L2 588C (110:3-4), sec also L1 588A (108:6-8). He does use 
unbiblical names, though to do so was not original in Christian thought with the CD. - see 
Chapter Vil below and, for example, Basil’s altitude to éryévwntoc, 290-291. 

199. DN I.2 588C (110:4); and see above, 34-35, notes 90-92. 

200, Thus the teaching of his inspired teacher, the mysterious Hierotheos; see DN U9 
648 AB (133:13-134:6), II.2 681AB (139:17-140:15) and DN IV.14-17 713A-D (160:15- 
162:5}; and, for speculation concerning this personage, yon Balthasar, Herrlichkeit, 153-154. 

201. T. F. Torrance, “The relation of the Incarnation to Space in Nicene Theology”, 
The Ecumenical World of Orthodox Civilization: Essays in Honour of Georges Florovsky 
(1974) 46. 

202. DN 1.5 593R (116:8-10). 

203. DN V.2 816C (181:12-13), 

204, DN I.5 593D (117:11-13), 

203. DN 1.7 597A {(1270:5-8)}. 

206. Ibid 596D-597A (120:3-5). 

207. See Roques, “Introduction”, xxxix, and “Note sure la notion de théologie chez le 
Ps.-Denys” RAM 30 (1954) 269-270. See also DNT.1 3588AB. 
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Providence he is also the revelation granted in Scripture. Finally, in the person of 
Jesus, God has granted us that supreme symbol or “cipher” of himself, the worship 
of the Church, which is empowered to bring us back to the contemplation of his 
glory’. The basic tension, applicable to the “symbolical” theology too, is that of 
the positive and negative, and the continuous dialectic, a simultaneous affirmation 
and denial, that Dionysius will bring to bear on every name or symbol discussed in 
the CD. To every symbol, that is, except — and we think most significantly — the 
dxowbng elxwv of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy*’. The dialectic ceases on 
contronting the Church’s liturgy. 

Let us return to the term manifestation, &@avatc, used above in relation to 
the creature. We have already encountered it twice, once in reference to the 
Trinity as “manifestation of the super-essential fecundity”, and once where God as 
love is described as becoming the “manifestation of himself”. The term appears 
twice more in contexts relevant to our purpose and both times in parallel with 
those expressions we have established as denoting God “outside” himself. In 
Epistle IX, Dionysius speaks generally of the “processions, gifts, manifestations, 
powers of God! but in DN II specifically of the Suaxgicetc of the Thearchy (ner 
the Trinity) as signifying its “processions and manifestations’?”, Following 
Lossky here, who bases himself in turn on the Scholia of John of Scythopolis?", 
we choose to see a distinction between the usage of “procession” and “manifestation”, 
the former referring to the divine as cause and the latter to the divine as revealed 
in the creature. According to Lossky, “the relation between cause and etfect is the 
manifestation: the invisible and secret causes... appear visible and knowable in 
the effect. God reveals himself in his creatures (Qeoqévera). The relation between 
the effect and the cause which determines it is that which is termed participation 
(née) or again, imitation (duno), but in virtue of which the effect becomes 
the image of the cause’?! Later in DN II we find a discussion of the relationship 
of created effects to their causes in God which provides us with a summary of our 
argument so far: “for there is in the effects no exact likeness [axons Eupéoeie] 
of the cases, rather the effects have the images [elxdvec] of the causes possible to 
them’?", The foundation, then, of the theology of the DN, the intelligible names of 


208. See, for example, DN 1.8 597A-C (120:9-121:13), and CH IL2-5 136D-145C (10:13- 
17:2} on Scripture; CH 1.3 (21C-24A [8:14-9:15] on esp. the Liturgy; and DN 1.4 592A IT 
(113:7{f} lor Christ. 

209. EH 11.2.6 401C (77:8). See also 1.2 373B (65:14); 1.4 376C (67:14): L5 376D 
(67:20), V.1.2 501CD (105:17-21); and CH VII? 241C (35:22-25). 

210, ONI.4 5924 (113:1) and IV.14 712C (160:8) respectively. 

211. Ep. IX.1 11054 (195:2-3). 

212. DN II.2 640D-641 A (126:10-11). 

213. PG IV, 157. 

214. “Théologie négative”, 217. 

215. DN ILS 645C (132:14-15), 
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God - as well as of the CD generally — lies in that fact that the tuqégeia, that 
likeness which, however splendid - or lowly’ — remains ever inadequate to its 
prototype. The whole unfolding of the CD is at least in greater part to be 
understood as a sequence of imagery, a study in iconography, having as its 
continuously present corrective - with the singular and vital exception noted 
above — the apophaticism of the MT. Dionysius’ vision of the icon is adumbratcd 
elsewhere, in ON IX, in his discussion of the intelligible names of “similar (Õuot- 
oc)”, and “unlike (Gvdyov0¢)”, with the first indicating the gilt of divine imitation 
to the creature?” and the second stressing God's absolute distance trom creation: 
there “is nothing whatsoever similar to him™"*. The same chapter finally confirms 
our argument in its praise of tiv Geavuntov ayaApdrav”. The intelligible 
names are notional &yóàpata, images, of the divine glory which may direct us to 
the latter’s splendor, which are indecd given us to do so, but which cannot wholly 
enclose the brightness of the uncreated™°. Saffrey is doubtless correct to direct us 
to Proclus as a source of this teaching’, but the groundwork for Dionysius’ 
theology here, however much the latter may have seen it converging with the 
pagan’s teaching, had already been laid by Gregory of Nyssa particularly, and the 
Aclipavoy of divine fragrance the latter had detected lingering within the high 
names we give to — and are given by — God”, 


Summary: God’s names are sacraments of his presence, and in the notion 
of sacrament We approach the sense not only of the DN, but of Dionysius’ vision 
as a whole. We are still, as noted in our Introduction, only at the peripheryof the 


216. Sec CH 1.1-5 1374-145B (9-17). 

217. DN1X.6 913D-916A (212:5-8). 

218. ON TX.7 916A {212:12-15}. 

219, DN TX.1 909B (207:8), 

220. See again Torrance, “Relation of the Incarnation 10 Space”, esp. the following 
[rom p. 47: “Theological statements operate with essentially open concepts... which, though 
refatively closed on our side of their reference through the connectedness with the space-time 
structures of our world, on Gad’s side are wide open to the infinite objectivity... of His 
divine being... Conceptuality characteristic of theology is one in which our acts of cognition 
arc formed under the pressure of the transcendent reality they intend ta know so that the 
intelligihie content of what is disclosed constantly bursts through the forms we bring to it in 
order to grasp it", Thus, for Dionysius, we have the MT. 

ZZi. “Nouveau liens objectifs entre le Ps.-Denys et Proclus” RSPT 63 (1979) esp. 3-9. 
His reference is to Théol. Plat. vol. 1.1.29, 123-125, for Proclus and the names as GydéApata, 
While acknowledging the dependence on Proclus, it still seems clear to us that Dionysius uses 
the ward, ¢yoApe, throughout his works as simply a synonym for elxibv, obuBokov, TUTOG, 
ete. In CH IES 145A hie refers to the dyaAmata of scriptures: in 11.2 165A the members of 
the hierarchy are GydAuata of the divine light: in EH 11.3.3 1428D the éypeTa refer to the 
movements of the bishop; in 1V.3.1 473R it is ihe rite of the yigov that is an Gyakpe. of 
divine beauty and, 476A, of the divine fragrance. 


222. $ee Chapter VII below, 297 and note 104. 
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Incarnation. Concerning the DN itself, we find it is a Christian’s re-working of 
pagan philosophy, in light of God’s revelation in Christ and of prior Christian 
tradition, that fundamentally alters, or redirects, the thrust of pagan Neoplatonist 
teaching. The intelligible names are not things, no longer have reference to 
objectively and independently existing entities, but are instead windows opening 
onto the sense — and reality — of God present in his powers or energies, While it 
may be the case that the particular icons or echoes of his “out-passing” considered 
in the DN are often rather less the result of Scriptural revelation and more of the 
philosophical reflections of pagan antiquity than Dionysius would have us — and 
perhaps himself — believe?” stilt the point seems to be clear: they direct us to, and 
participate in, the greater sacrament, pvothotovy, of God’s sell-giving love. The 
key to all the CD is the nature and all-predominance of that one divine love. It is 
God himself who gives himself, opens himself to participation, enables the same in 
his creatures, and so leads them back to himself. The divine names are one case in 
particular of that cycle of grace, The participation they grant is real, for God is 
truly present in his processions, though at the same time they can but direct us 
further into the depths of his being. We find ourselves thus having completed the 
first stage of our journey into Dionysius’ vision of divine-human relations at 
whose core is the new Geavdounn évéoyera given us through and in Christ. Our 
next stage will be, in the chapter following, the consideration of the reason- 
endowed creature as at once participant and image of the divine Providence and 
then, in Chapter III, of the living worlds of angels and humans as called upon both 
to reflect the light of the divine energies — of God's love — and thus to conduct 
their several members back and up to the encounter with their creator, We shall 
thus be moving increasingly towards Jesus as the center and fulfillment of divine 
Providence, the point where the worlds meet and whence they — and with them all 
the treatises of the CD- derive their sense and coherence. 


223, But he can and docs find justification for all of them in scripture. Sec, fer example, 
Rorem, “The Biblical Allusions and Overlooked Quotations in the Pseudo-Dionysian 
Corpus” SP 23 (1989) 61-65, on the range and omnipresence of scripture in Dionysius, 


CHAPTER II 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CREATURE: 
TOWARD THE DIVINE LIKENESS AND UNION 


Introduction: Let us recall the questions we posed early in the last 
chapter. If God is forever transcendent how is hc then manifested? How are the 
duveets participated in by created beings? Where and what is the point of, as it 
were, intersection between Creator and created? How is it that the creature 
realizes first of all the reflection of God and Providence and, secondly, how is it 
given to apprehend and appropriate to itself the knowledge and activity of the 
unercated energies? What, finally, is the sense of the creaturely čxotaog and in 
what manner is it of a piece with the whole shape of Dionysius’ thought 
concerning the mutual relations and communion of God with the world? In this 
chapter we shall take a number of the key terms discussed in Chapter I 
— specifically xivnoug, OTÅOL, Eowes, ÕÚVALG, Evéoyera, Mododos, Modvota, ËX- 
oTacic, and Eywoug — and see how they are used in reference to the reason- 
endowed creation, angels and humans, as each of them is individually a potential 
icon of God and called to union with him. We shall then, in Chapters HI and IV, 
be in a position to consider the created world collectively in the hierarchies — the 
God-intended world(s) of creation — as both the reflection of God in procession 
and the ladder of ascents given for our assimilation into participation in his life, 
i.e., as at once the image of his modo60¢ and the reality of his exvotoogn working 
our return to him. The last will lead us, in Chapter IV, to our discussion of Christ 
in his Church as God’s supreme uvothotov. The movement of our thought, one 
which we believe to be as Well Dionysius’ own, will thus be always toward the 
Incarnation, as toward that point where the tensions basic to the CD ~ manifest/ 
unmanifest', exodus/return, icon/archetype, motion/repose, knowing/unknowing, 
etc. — discover their re-solution, coherence, and highest expression. 

These tensions are both basic and deliberate. They are not, however, without 
certain ambiguities. The mododac/emtotoopn language underlying all the CD leads 
us to at feast two serious questions concerning the nature of the Dionysian vision. 


t. See von Ralthasar’s remarks, Herrlichkeit: “As manifestation of the unmanifest, 
God's movement is praodos, and as manifestation of the unmanifest... epistrophe”, 167 
(italics in original). 
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There is first the notion of creation itself. We must ask if Dionysius truly teaches 
this doctrine rather than the automatic or unconscious emanationism usually 
associated with Neoplatonism?, Secondly, the cyclic thrust of these two terms calls 
to mind the timeless round of the pagans’ cosmos wherein, for Plotinus as well as 
for his successors, something very like the Indians’ Karma dictates the perpetual 
reincarnation of the soul’. Regarding the first question we shall argue that, while 
Dionysius’ creationism represents perhaps the most ambiguous feature of his 
thought, the CD is scarcely so distant from received Christian orthodoxy as some 
would have it. It speaks instead fundamentally of the mystery of God’s love. That 
mystery, and the tensions which are inseparable from it, also serve to shatter the 
pagans’ static and layered ontology*. God’s loving will, or Adyoc, for each 
creature is reflected in the latter’s &vahoyia i.c., as the intended reflection of the 
divine the creature strives ever to become what, in a sense, it is already in God. 
The tension or “gap” between the divine will to communicate itself and the 
creature’s to appropriate that gift determines Dionysius’ understanding of 
creation. He has, we argue, followed here the Jines laid down over a century 
before him by Gregory of Nyssa and broken entirely with the philosophers’ closed 
system. Both “ends” of his cycles meet in God the infinite. The result is a dynamism 
or stress on motion, foreign to the pagans, as a progress or ascent into God that 
can have no end. The way is thus opened for an absolute value to be accorded the 
individual soul, time, and so to history. This in turn allows for the revelation of 
God in Jesus and thus in Christ’s body, the Church’. 

We turn now to the following consideration a 1) God the Creator, 2) the 
creature as individually the analogue and intended mirror of Providence, and 3) 
the meaning of the creature’s 2xotaous and ëvwow with its Creator. 


A. GOB THE CREATOR 


1. Emanationism? 


In an article on creation versus emanationism in Gregory of Nyssa‘, H, A 
Walfson sets out the following three points of distinction between pagan and 
Christian ideas: 1) emanation is from God — ie. his substance — while creation is 
from nothing; 2) emanationism is an eternal process but creation is in time; 3) 


2. Brons, Gott uS., 192-236, esp, 233-236. 

3. For Plotinus, sce Enn, 1V.3.16 (aiso TV.2.1 and 4.163, for lambiichus, Dillon, 
famblichi, 28-29, and for Proclus, Elements, propositions 206 (esp.) and 211 (Dodds) 181 and 
185, together with Dodd’s commentary, 304-305 and 309-310 respectively, and Beierwattes, 
Proklos, 192-239, esp. 219-239. 

4. vs. Brons, Gott u.§., 29-77, esp. 72-77. 

5. See the article by Armstrong, “Salvation Plotinian and Christian” DRev 75 (1957) 
ésp. 136-139 on the Church and community as a particularly Christian, non-Plotinian 
development. 

6. H. A. Wolfson, “The Identification of Ex Nihilo with Emanation in Gregory of 
Nyssa” ATR 63 (1970) 53-60 (for our citation, 54-55). 
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emanationism occurs by nature whereas creation comes to be by God's will. We 
must admit straightaway that if these criteria are to be accepted without 
qualification as absolute standards, then our defense of the CD will be hard- 
pressed indeed. Brons has noted the lack of any mention by Dionysius of the 
¿E oim 6vtav’, and also that the traditionally Christian language of xtiCw-xtioTn¢ 
appears only in direct quotations from Scripture. The same scholar then points to 
the essentially metaphysical — therefore pagan — attiog-cltwaté vocabulary of the 
CD, particularly as the expression of a timeless Providence signifying the totality 
of God in relation, as the real Dionysian teaching however “cosmetically” 
retouched with Christian phrases’. We would, for our part, also add such texts as 
DN TV.1, where Dionysius uses the image of the sun, ob Aoy.wouevos T mgoa- 
poúuevog, as a type (ota) of the Good sending forth its “rays’!® Elsewhere he 
refers to Providence as tvapyog and Gtedettytos". Similarly, we hear of the 
“eternal circle [afté.og xtc)” of divine love”, and of beings sharing in God's 
gift ot Being as the radii share in the monad of the circle’s center”. Finally, 
Dionysius tells us that the divine love ot eladey attoy tyovoy èv AUTO évet, 
but came forth instead into creation". inasmuch as he uses the divine “fertility” 
elsewhere in reference to the Trinity", this statement, together with the yóvtuog 
táo of DN IX.9" and the “overflowing” of God’s elorvixtig yovusdtntos in 
X13") seems to indicate a want of the distinction between nature and will in God 
which, for example, Georges Florovsky understands as fundamental to the 
creation theology of Christian patristic literature". On all three of Wolfson’s 
counts, therefore, Dionysius appears to tail. 

While granting the difficulties it poses for its defenders, we do not think the 
question of creationism versus emanationism in the CD can be quite so simply 
reduced and answered. Indeed, with the exception of an eternal world’, this 
reservation applics even to the pagans themselves. We pointed in the previous 


7, Gott u 5., 193-194. 

8. ibid. 196. 

9. ibid. 183-202, 222-231, and, for a convenient summary, the article “IIpdvoie”, 178-180. 
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16. DN TX.9 916D (213217). 

17. ON EX.2 952A (219:23). 

18. Georges Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy” ECQ 8 (1949), 
esp. 54-59 and 66-67. See also his “The Concept of Creation in Si. Athanasius” SP 6 (1962) 
esp. 54, 

19. See, for example, Enn, 11.9.3 and 11.9.7 as a position which holds as well lor 
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chapter to some of the difficulties involved in applying the emanationist metaphor 
fout court to the Neoplatonists’ transcendent One and the universe that derives, 
somehow, from it. The same may be said concerning, specifically, the points 
bearing on will versus necessity and on the world as drawn from God’s substance”. 
Regarding the first, it is true that Plotinus and Proclus both speak of creation as a 
“by-product (mapaxoAovdra)” of divine contemplation?’ and not the resuit of 
will — of its nature the Good must produce”. Yet Plotinus uses the verb movew on 
four occasions in reterence to the One”. He also denies the distinction, as applied 
to God, between will and essential being’. The action of creation, as Rist notes, 
“seems finally to be wholly mysterious”. Turning to the world as of God's sub- 
stance and again taking Plotinus as our cxemplar, we do indeed find the lower levels 
described as an “issuance (@E(tnAov]” of the higher, or as a radiation or a 
circumambience of their source?”, Yet he refuses to identify the One in any way 
with the world”, The undiminished and unmoved quality of the cause, which 
Proclus emphasizes as well?’, takes away, as Armstrong observes, “any question 
of emanation. What is left is simply an omnipresence of the spiritual’. Thus, 
again in agreement with the latter scholar*', it appears that even with the pagans 
there is a certain definite quality of “grace” or “gift” attaching to the world’s 
origins, 

Once more it appears that Dionysius has set out to seize upon and exploit 
areas of convergence with Christian doctrine. Let us, then, take up each of 
Woilfson’s points. With regard to the “of God” rather than ex nihilo”, we recall 
our point in Chapter I that Dionysivs’ Tedo6o. are not, as with the pagans, 
synonymous with the next level of existence down the scale of being. God as Pro- 
vidence, in his processions, “is given to every thing which is, while yet trans- 
cending fimsvéyovea} the participations lustovoion]’™. The “transcending” here 


20. For ihe tatter point esp., see the article by H, Dtrries, “Emanation, Ein unphitosophisches 
Wort in spatantiken Denken”, in Parousia: Festgabe tiir Hirschberger (1965) 119-141, 
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29, See Elements, propositions 26-27, 30-32, and Dodds, 213-214. 

30. Armstrong, The Architecture of the Intelligibie Universe in the Philosophy of 
Plotinus (1940) 60, For similar sentiments concerning lamblichus_ see Larsen, Jamblique, 1776. 

31. Armstrong, “Salvation Plotinian and Christian”, esp. 130-131. 

32. Much stressed by Brons, Gott u.§., (93ff. 

33. DN 11.9 449R (135-15). 
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must be insisted upon. It is true that the Good is said both to bring all things into 
being and to leave nothing without some trace of itself, “There are”, as Lossky 
writes, “as many providences as there are beings’” — a point, incidentally that 
also serves to set Dionysius apart from, at least, Plotinus*®, Yet the nature of this 
relationship or link with each creature, while not without some ambiguity, does 
not diminish the fact that God èv éxotdoen is still God. That linkage which 
Dionysius expresses with such Platonist commonplaces as wetovota, WeTexeLy, 
erutmderdtys, ete., expresses indeed a certain “intimacy Y between the Creator 
and his creation. It does not, though, signify for our author, as it does far example 
with Plotinus, that the creature is already and eternally made, a complete and fully 
accomplished microcosmos covering all the spectra of reality". Instead, as we 
shall see”, the microcosm that is the creature both requires community and awaits 
fulfilment. The xouveevia to which Dionysius refers in the terms just cited opens 
onto the, for him, allied expressions of Qeoeléis, feopipnos, and Gpopoimorg, 
i.c., precisely onto motion or ascent. In other words, the Areopagite’s creature is 
not a “piece of God”, a “being”, but is rather contingent, fully a creature, having 
only a power to be or to become and without any stability save in God“ -- or, 
better, save in ever-moving into God. The language of “participation” thus 
signifies neither a hidden monism nor a timeless Verhältnis"! but instead a certain 
double and mysterious — in the broadly sacramental sense — aspect of creaturely 
being: created being truly shares in divinity while remaining radically other. Like 
the notional icons of the divine names, the creature itself is at once like, and a 
revelation of, God, while at the same time permanently “inadequate” to him. On 
the side of the Creator, transcendence is therefore maintained — in fact it is 
essential - and the ex nihilo, if not clearly stated, must surely be assumed. 
Secondly, we have Wolfson’s “creation is in time’. Here we look first to 
Dionysius’ discussion of time and eternity (city) in DN X.3°. Even Florovsky 
can admit of creation that it is a “contingent eternity’“*. We believe this expression 
speaks as well for Dionysius’ own view. Not only does the latter argue for God as 


34. Sec DN TV 20 717D-720A (165:17-166:3) and [V.28 729A (174:8-13) on malter. 

35. Lassky, “La Notion des ‘Analogies, 284-285: see also DN 1V.33 733B. 
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129. Note, however, that the power of Em.otoogy is a kind of given or grace: tbid, and Enn, 
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37. The expression is von Balthasar’s, Herrlichkeit, 173. 

38. Sec esp. Enn. [11.4.3: Exaotog xddplog vontés and ff. as a key to Plotinus” system 
and essential to his development of the soul's solitary relurn to the One. See also Inge, The 
Pinfosophy of Plotinus Vol I (1929) 202-203, together. with Enn. IV.4.23 and Moreau, 
“L'idée du monde”, 49-50. 
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40. See Armstrong, “Salvation”, 133-134. 

41. Brons’ view, Gott u.s., 195. 

42. DN X.3 937C-G404 (216-217). 

43. Florovsky, “Fhe Idea al Creation”, 67, 
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source or cause of yodvos and aiuy, as himself 0 aidivoc, but he is also careful 
to point out clearly that while angels, the first rank of creation, may be called 
eternal, theirs in no way is an etemity comparable to the Creator's: ot ATAG 
ovvalaia Ged tH mod aiGwos oteoAon tà aicvict Acyoueva". There is, granted, 
no mention in the CD of a “time” when creation was not. But on reflection, how 
could there be? Both time and oie are properly measures of created being. To 
speak of a creation “in time” seems then Iogically to place God within time, on a 
level with the creature, If, though, there is no time or “moment” for his creating, 
then there is in the CD certainly a kind of “before; “God knows the angels before 
they come to be’, Further, there are at least two occasions when the verb magd- 
ya is used in the past tense, in the CH: “on account of goodness the super- 
essential divinity, having established the essences of all, brought them into 
being” and in Ep. VIII, where it is Christ who “makes all things to be and 
brought [taotyoyev] everything into being’? We recall also the divine love that 
“did not sutter [elacey}? to remain in itself, but “moved itself [Extwnoe attdy]” to 
create™. It would thus appear that Dionysius, in so pointing to a definite divine 
act, is here as well at least “susceptible” to an orthodox interpretation. 

The last quotation above brings Us back to the third and most difficult issue, 
that of agency or will in God's creating — or, rather, since it is at least clear that 
God alone is the agent in the CD”, of will versus necessity. It may be best to 
begin by asking what exactly Dionysius is referring to in his “automatic” imagery 
of light, sun, overflowing, goodness, and so forth. Now it appears clear, to us at 
least, that the subject of these metaphors is the mystery of God's superabundant 
love, His goodness (Gyabarnyg), as Dionysius tells us expressly, means his love: 
God “loves [éo@]" all and is love, This love which is God in turn moves, must 
move, to the giving of itself. Does the “must” here involve a necessity that is in 
contradiction to God's freedom, his will? Let us first recall that element of mystery 
which even the pagans, particularly Plotinus, had understood as underlying the 
whole discussion of the creation or derivation of the world [rom God. That 
element is certainly no less pronounced in Dionysius, and, surely, his notion of its 
being rooted in the overflowing of God’s love must be taken as both fundamentally 
Christian in inspiration, and, moreover, fully in accord with, and pointing toward, 
the supreme act and mystery subsequent to creation, the Incarnation: “For God 
so loved the world.,,” John 3:16). Secondly, and still in reference to “mystery”, 
we must keep in mind, as surely Dionysius must have done, the inadequacy of all 


44, DNX.3 940A (216: 16-17), 
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human-based distinctions such as, exactly, that between will and necessity. As this 
point the words of a modern Roman Catholic theologian may shed some light on 
the apparent difficulty posed by such metaphors as the “sun” imagery, and phrases 
as the ob AoytGdpevos 7 MeoaLgOUpEvos cited above: “God is not, if we are to 
speak properly, free to choose. To conceive of him as presented with alternatives 
offering themselves to him... ‘possible worlds’... is anthropomorphic. God’s plan 
{er creation is what it is because he is who he is. This is freedom in the fullest, 
most positive sense where it coincides with necessity in the fullest, most positive 
sense... God is super-generous love. The question of his not creating does not 
arise”. Now, while it may be argued that both Dom Hltyd and Dionysius are 
somewhat incautious with respect to the issue of creation versus emanation*?, or 
freedom versus necessity, it should be equally admitted that 1} they are both 
theologian-philosophers caught in the toils of a rationally insoluble difficulty, and 
2) that their common vision of the divine love “bursting forth” into the creation 
of the worlds must (if we are not to slip into slander) be read as the fruit of 
Christian inspiration and the Revelation. Theirs is a real fecling, in other words, 
for the living God of Christian faith rather than the vaguely Christianized poeticizing 
or tinting of an essentially pagan insistence on the priority of metaphysics. Once 
again, therefore, we tind Wolfson’s dichotomy ovet-simple, and hence deceptive. 
This is not to say, however, that there is nothing whatever to the distinction 
between will and nature. We have already noted that Dionysius does distinguish 
between God’s essence and “powers”, and, further, that he places the act of 
creation in the latter: God in relation is God in his modo4ov. Neither are specific 
expressions of God’s will wholly lacking in the CD. We find the terms pottAnots, 
Povoa and O¢Anua used seven times directly in reference to God. The divine 
Bovanois for the salvation of humanity is shared by all three Persons of the 
Trinity’ God’s Oéhnuo is, in fact, the AoyLxr owtneia of both people and angels™. 
He creates all things and “wills [BovAetau} that they draw near to him and share in 
him’, He enlightens the angels as to his Rovno. While he did not will (hBov- 
ðn ~ note again the tense} to create evil”, he still left us free to know his will 
ein) and not to do it. We note that God’s will or willing here is in every 
case clearly associated with his goodness, that is, his love acting on and for his 
creation. It js both personal and dynamic, in which two adjectives we discover at 


51. Dem Illtyd Trethowan, “Irrationality in Theology and the Palamite Distinction” 

ECR 10 (1977) 21. Emphasis added. 

52. Thus see Gersh’s remarks on Dionysius, iamb. fo Eriug., 217 and 227. 

53. DN 11.6 644e (130:8-9), 

54. EH 13 373D (66:10-11). 

55. “yevéc0t Rapa hoa QÙtT® xai xowoviyd Tod abtob”, Ep. VHI 1085D 
(174:2), see also CH v.1 177C (20:12). 

56. EH 1.4 376B (67:4). 

57, DN IV.118 716A (163:2). 

58. DN 1Y .35 736A (179:7). 
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once the Creator of Christian Revelation and, in summary, the argument of this 
chapter. , 


2. The divine adyat 


Dionysius uses two terms in particular to describe the polarity, yet real 
intersection — “intimacy” — between Creator and created, AGyos and avadoyia. 
Their mutual relation and tension provide the moving force of his system’s 
dynamism. The most important statement regarding the AOyo. comes within his 
definition of the divine paradigms: 


And we say that the paradigms are the cssence-creating logot of ali things 
which pre-subsist unitediy in God, which Scripture calls fore-ordinations, 
and divine and good wills, the generative causes [ountixd] and definitions 
of beings according to which the super-cssential [God] has fore-ordained 
and brought all things into existence”. 


The use here of the AGyou as equivalent to the Taoadelypata — and therewith 
also to the altior, dpyai and like terms for the divine origins of the creature® — as 
well as to the divine will(s) — is surely of great significance. Hathaway is doubtless 
correct to see in Dionysius’ AGyog the nature (poi) of a given creature*, but as 
certainly incorrect to see its derivation coming solely trom Proclus. For the latter 
the termi, Aóyog, serves merely to signify the relations of causes to their effects 
and so provides the “gluc” for his triads, Dionysius’ AGyo., on the other hand, 
are not “mean terms”, but are of God, “supra-mundane’™, They are the divine 
models of all things, precisely the paradigms. The notion of divine exemplars, 
however, does give rise to certain questions. It may suggest static thoughts, ideas 
within God’s essence and so, relatedly, imply a necessary relationship between 
him and his creature. When taken together with noooorapss, it could also indicate 
an element of predestinationism. We shalt look briefly at each of these questions. 

The term adoddevypa, in the sense of divine exemplar, is used only once 
outside of the text cited above. In DN Vil, Dionysius states that our positive 
knowledge ot God derives from the order (6iétmELS) of his creation, insofar as the 
latter bears certain “likenesses [6poLWpatal” of the paradigms. God in himself, 
however, abides beyond all knowing (Eméxetve mavteov)™. This statement must, of 


59. “Tlagadetypata ĝé papev elyor tabs èv Ged td Svtwv ofaromowts val viais 
TMOOUWPESTaTAS Adyouc, og ý Veodoyia. ApOOLOpOUs nael xai Bela nal dyo0t Oedtjpata, 
THY OvTwWy GPOQLUTLAG XAL TOLNTERG, HID’ OG 6 imegotoLos Th ÖVTO TayTO HAL MOODLE 
wal staotyoyey”. DN V8 824C (188:6-10), 

60. See Brons, Gort u.s., 144f, as well as DN Y 5 8208 (184:6-7), 

61. Hathaway. Hierarchy, 46-47, so sec DN [V.26 728C (173:10-11) and V.7 821B 
(185-22), esp, the Former Jor the AGyuc as referring to the creature's quiaic. 

62. See Elements, propositions 21, 23, and 24, 24-18, and Rosán, Proclus, 157. 

63. CA XL2 284D (42:1), 

64. DN VIL3 869D-872A (197:22-198:1); also VIL1 865B (193:5-9). For the Good as 
Taoaderypatiundy, see afso IV.7 704A (152:6) and [y.10 705D (155.1). 
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course, recall our argument in Chapter L above: our knowledge of God is obtained 
uniquely of and through his energies which provide the ground for the “sacramental” 
presence carried somehow in his “names”. The conrrection, or rather identity, 
between the “models” of the worid and the “creative power of God realizing itself 
in creation” is rendered specific by Dionysius’ identification of the former with 
the Adyou™. Furthermore, and just as with the Gvvdmerc, although the Adyou 
discover their origin in the hidden super-essence, they must be ascribed in their 
actuality to the otovomotog medodog whence all derive and in which all participate™. 
God’s creative éBaolg is in fact mentioned in the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding the definition of the muguselyata in DN V.8. The AGvol-maoddetynata 
are therefore proper to the divine energies rather than to the essence, Gathered 
or held within the one Providence, we may identify them with the “specifie 
providences” mentioned in the preceding section. The equation Adyou = Guvcyleis 
= TOOVOLOLis unmistakable and deliberate. 

As for a “necessary relationship”, the ambiguity is surely no less — and no 
ereatcr — here than in our discussion above of will versus necessity in God. In 
identifying the Adyou further with the divine OeAqata, Dionysius is clearly drawing 
attention to the volitional, and thus personal, character of God's relationship with 
his world. He is also as clearly “rejecting... the non-deliberative cmanative process 
which pagan Neoplatonist philosophers... had made fundamental to their thought’, 
God's “models” fer the world are in fact his wills, his intentions or purposes, for 
each of his creatures. 

Concemiig the divine wilt, we have already seen that it may be known, but 
not necessarily obeyed. The Adyog of each being is, as it were, the closest 
approach of the Creator co the. created. It is the given creature as it is intended or 
willed to become by Gou’s creating love. Yet, as Florovsky points out, to see 
these TOOOELOMOL as inescapable Iaws of nature is dangerously mistaken“. The 


65. $cc the article by Beicrwaltes, “Johannes von Skythopolis und Plotin” TU 108 
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Maximus and Dionysius on the Aéyo., The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor 
(1955) 176. 

66. DN V.9 825A (188:18); see also DN 14 592D (115:9-10) for the “super-essential 
ray” holding in itsclf all things. For comment, see Lossky, “Analogies”, 285. 

67, This is opposed to the contrast Thunberg draws between Maximus and Dionysius in 
Microcosm and Mediator, 79 and 81. Generally, much of whal Thunberg has to say concerning 
Maximus’ dynamis as revealed in his dactrine (76-83, and more broadly, 63-97) he rightly 
appliés to Dionysius, save the issuc above. On the Adyo., we might look as well both to the 
long Christian background of ihe term (thus see our discussion on Origen in Chapter VI 
below, 269-271, as well as A, Aall. Geschichte der Logos Idee in der Griechischen Literature 
2 vols, [1896], esp. Yol. 1, 394-450), and to Plotinus whose “formative forces” are much 
more akin to Dionysius’ AGyou than Procius’ usé of the term (see Emn. 112.15; E82, and 
V. L6; as well as Armstrong, Plotinus [1953] 35). 

68. Gersh, Jamb. to Eriug., 265, with, however, the ambiguities in the pagans them- 
selves that we have already noted. 

69, Florovsky, “Idea of Creation”, 74. 
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same love that ordains our being calls us to itself, wilis our communion, but this 
call may be refused. Dionysius’ whole argument elsewhere concerning the nature 
of evil becomes inexplicable unless this refusal is understood as possible”. Evil 
does not find its cause in any Aéyos or Sivas, but rather in the impotence or 
illness of the rational creature’s own will”. The Xéyou are thus “predestinations” 
only, as it Were, to beatitude”. They in no way include a foreordained fall or 
damnation. The latter remains the creature's responsibility. It follows that the 
divine will with regard to cach may not be readily apparent in the actual state of 
any given creature — effectively, of any given human soul — a corollary which has 
certain repercussions that we shall note when considering the nature of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy”. The X6you are therefore our personal and foreordained 
vocations to which we may or may not choose to become conformed, or better 
-— since they remain transcendent by virtue of their source in God” — to which we 
may choose to be ever in process of becoming conformed in order thus to share, 
as it were, in the eternal process of our own creation”. 

At the same time present in each, yet divine and transcendent, the Adyou thus 
constitute at once: 1) the creative and originating causes of each being; 2) the 
closest approach of God to creation and therefore the objects of our contemplation;” 
and 3) through that same contemplation, the powers gathering the created mind 
up and towards its foreordained end (téAos), i.e., the final cases drawing each 
toward its proper degree of participation in the imparticipable God. 


B. THE REASON-ENDG WED CREATURE AS THE MIRROR OR ANALOG OF GOD'S 
ENERGIES 


L “Proper degree:” the creature's dva,oyia 


The other half of the polarity we spoke of above, the presence as jt were of 
its KOyog within the creature, Dionysius expresses chiefly through the use of the 
term Gvodoyia. it is, however, true that the two terms do occasionally overlap. In 
DN IV, for example, Dionysius compares the sun’s giving “light to all who are 
capable, in accord with their Aóyoç for sharing in its light”, with the Good's 
granting of “its rays to all according to their measure [¢:vakdyuc]"”, Elsewhere, 
again, he describes owtnoia as the divine power “preserving all without battle or 
conflict, ordered according to the XGyou proper to each... and establishing the 
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avahoyiow of each without their suffering transformation into their opposites”. 
Overlapping, perhaps, but they are not quite synonymous. While the évathoyiae 
may be seen as occasionally equivalent to the divine wills as paradigms”, they are, 
as is clear even from the quotations above, primarily referred to the creature. 
They are the very “friction point”, or contact between God and creation, whence 
may derive the slight ambiguity attaching to them. The ambivalence is still un- 
deniable. We miss, for example, Gregory of Nyssa’s clear statement that the 
creature represents in a sense God’s concretized immanence, his hypostatized 
will®, Nonetheless, it still appears to us that the Nyssene’s remark offers the most 
reasonable access into the Dionysian term. God gives to each “according to 
measure:” he establishes and maintains as uncontused the varied @vaAoyiae"! or 
“proportions” of created beings. A creature’s &vahoyia is thus the “measure” of 
its share in the Creator — literally, according to its A6yog (&vå + AGyov). Here we 
arrive at the “friction point”, or tension, that sets Dionysius’ use of the term apart 
from his pagan contemporaries, especially Proclus. Unlike the latter’s avaAoyia”, 
Dionysius’ does not denote what is in fact something already accomplished. Our 
likeness to God, our EXLOTOOGH, is not now fully achieved. Rather, in as much as 
avohoyio. means the capacity or potential of each for God, that in us which is 
capable of and open to the answering of God's “word” to us ~ our personal capax 
Def — it necessarily opens onto movement. It denotes not so much what the 
creature has or is at any one time, but rather what it is willed to become, the levet 
of contemplation — and thus of both activity and being — that it is called upon to 
realize. 
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The term thus embraces the whole of creaturely being and, furthermore, does 
$0 not as a given, static fact, but as a process. The division of every creature into 
ovoia, Straps and évéoyeia, “in accordance with the heavenly Adyog which 
concerns them’”®, is to be read as three aspects of a single and simultancous 
— though not compulsive — evolution. Dionysius elsewhere defines the perfection, 
tekeimous, of each created intelligence as being led up [évay(Qiivat] to the 
imitation of God in accordance with its proper degree [avoAoyiaj*™. The degree, 
analogy, of each is then to be read as comprehending all three of the categories of 
creaturely being: obolo as the expression of the being’s creating Adyos, i.e., the 
sum of its characteristics and ground of being as willed by God; òúvautg as 
declaring that capacity or potential in the creature for the realization of its 
ordained degree of participation in God, and évéoyew as finally the eternal 
process itself of that accomplishment. “Eternal realization” Jeads us to our 
consideration of motion and repose. 


a) taag : ever-moving repose 


We touch here on a point of crucial importance for Dionysius. That each 
creature finds its perfection through participating in God “according to its own 
degree” implies a structure and tiered universe wherein there is a place for 
everything, and each is called to its proper place. Within the place foreordained 
by God, in so far as that place expresses its God-intended reality - Adyog — the 
creature is to discover its TéAoc: to become in its own right and foreordained 
manner the imitator of God (Geouiuntog), “God's co-worker [Ocot ovveoyov 
yevéoðat 7, This is to say that &vaAoyia, according to Dionysius, signifies that 
each creature - especially each reason-endowed being — is intended to become the 
retlection of the Godhead as the latter relates to the wortd, i.e., of Providence: “to 
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show forth the divine évéoyevo in oneself according to one’s capacity for showing 
it forth’*, Becoming thé reflection suggests a process or motion, heneg the sense 
of the GvayOfwat”. The realization of its AGyoc/avakoyto, is for each creature a 
continuous activity, particularly, as we shall see, a perpetual ascent into 
knowledge — the Gveryexyh — and thus, together with this growth in knowing, an 
ever-increasing participation in the divine QeAjpata or “movements” of the 
Good. Therefore, although the creature fulfills its @vaXoyia through discovering 
its place in a well-articulated cosmos”, yet that place itself remains always an 
activity and a progress into God. 

Stasis, repose as the equivalent to the creature’s fulfillment of its avarovia, 
is then far from static, We recall that God as the Good is repose and motion for 
all, equally the source of both, and that both are mentioned in the same breath in 
reference to what is “beyond all repose and motion’. Dionysius’ otdaug is not 
static because, as the expression of a given creature’s GvaAoyta, it is a reflection 
of the divine Providence. The latter may indeed be termed “repose”, as grounding 
the identity of all things in its own transcendent “reality”, yet it remains first of 
ail God in motion, the “fixed procession and fertile repose’*, Thus the “repose” 
of created being in Dionysius’ vision can never, as was the case with the 
Origenists™, be conceived of as some ultimate, or both primordial and ultimate, 
cessdtion of activity and motion. The creature’s repose, precisely its reality and 
beatitude as a given reflection of the uncreated God ad extra, lies in its motion 
towards, and specific activity in imitation of, the abiding transcendence and 
unceasing energies of Providence”. 
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b) Kivnois 


All motion whatever has its origins in God. “In”, “for”, “from”, and “toward” 
the Good all repose and motion have their being and meaning.” All things are 
moved by the Good”, and all, even not-being, are stirred by desire for it (tptoswg 
xivnac)®. Drawing its being from Providence, created existence moves to the 
ENLETQOHH to its transcendent source, “the creatures endowed with intellection 
and those having reason, after the manner of knowledge of vital desire”. All 
motion looks to Providence, the Good, for its cause, whether that motion be of 
intellection, of discursive thought, the surges of irritability’ ot of desire’, or the 
physical round of sun and stars. Similarly, the whole creation looks to Pro- 
vidence for the preservation and ordering of its proper motion in order to 
accomplish the continuous realization of its being. As Dionysius says of the divine 
Peace: 


And if the things that are in motion fi.e., all creation} do not keep still [uñ 
Hhoepety], but would rather be moved ever in their proper motion, even this 
is a desire [Epeauc] for the divine and universal Peace, which preserves all 
things unerringly in themselves and conserves immobile and indetectible 
the proper life and principle of motion of all, by which all things moved 
abide at peace with themselves and, ever abiding identical with themselves, 
accomplish those things that are proper to them ™, 


Motion, ie., motion as embracing change and progress, is the very expression 
of created being. Never is the creature without movement or outside of pecoming. 
Existence means motion, change, The motion of our being is called upon to 
conform itself to the Adyoc/avaAoyia of our nature that remains always in 
process of a realization never absolutely achieved, ever-desired and ever striven 
atter, It is this desire that is the key to and sign of our reflection of the Good. 
Even in the worst sinners, Dionysius tells us, there remains “a certain movement 
of desire”, The latter leads us to the point that, while our motion is equivalent 
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tw this abiding desite for God. it is also tue that tt may be perverted out of 
weakness or ignorance — hence Dionysius definition of evil in souls as deriving 
“from disordered and rebellious motion’. Evil is an “aversion [nagotgomi]... 


and departure Texhoorg) irom the things thal ate proper™*. Motion thetelore 
comprises both desire and will. it is at the heart of Dionysius’ vision of the created 
universe and of God in relation to that universe. We tum now to take note of the 
specific modes of motion proper to the created existents in whom creation finds 
its recapitulation and meaning, the reason-endowed beings, humans and angels, 


tL) Angelic motion 
The movement of the angels is detined in the fourth chapter of the DN: 


And the divine minds are said to be moved in a circular manner when they 
are united to the unoriginate and unending illumination of the Good and 
Beautiful; directly whenever they proceed to the providence of subordinates, 
immediately accomplishing all things, and in a spiral manner when, at once 
taking forethought for their inferiors, they remain without departure in 
identity, unceasingly dancing around the Good and Beautiful which is the 

cause of identity. f 


Angelic motion lies outside of those categories of time and space that affect 
human beings, who are subject to the exigencies and limitations of corporal 
being'™. The angels are the beings “closest” to God — immaterial (&A01), bodiless 
(&gbuaToL) — in short, the created intelligible world («é0n0¢ vorntds) of the 
Dionysian universe. Their motion is therefore purely a matter of the intelligence 
or, better, of intellection or intuition: 


... for it is not from without that God moves them to divine things, but 
instead intellectively and they are illumined to the most divine counsel 
{rom within by means of a pure and immaterial ray. 


105. “araxtov xal TAnitweAots xuvideas”, DN IV.28 729B (175:1-2). 
+ 106. DNTY.23 72573 (171:14-16). 

107. “Kai zivelo pèv of Geto Atyovtan vdes, xuxALmas ÈV EvoupevoL Tals ČVÉOXOLS 
mob GreASUTHATOLS CAAGWIpeoL Tol xao xal GyaGod, xat eGelay dé, ónótav mootwavvy Eig 
thy Tay tepenevurv mgdvoray, ev0eig Ta AavTG Teoatvovtes, ÊMxOELÖDS ÖÉ, Gte xai QO- 
VOOTVTES TOY ROTOOEEGTEQUIY ČVEXOLTÝEWG LLEVOUOLY Ev TOČTÓTNTL TEQ TO THE TAUTOTHTOS 
ALTLOv HOAOV Hol fyaQdv GxotakneTtMs Meoyopevovtes”. DN IV.8 704D-705 4 (153:4-9). 

` 108. See again Dionysius on alwy and yoovos tn DN X.3 937C-940A (2 16:2-217:4) and 
our discussion above. See also Roques, “Introduction”, txxii-lxxv, wherein he notes that, as 
distinct from our experience of time (yodvoc) and [rom God who simply takes on the name 
of oiuy in relation to us, the angels arc said to enjoy an aidvios yoóvog, a “durée”, knowing 
eternity although not as God does, Unlike God, they are ever in the process of realizing 
eternity, hence their motion — a vision significantly different from Plotinus' Nove (Enn, 
V. LA which is eternal actuality. 

109. “Où yao EEwlev abies 6 Gedg èni tà deta evel, vontds öt xal EvGoGev tAlaunto- 
bevy aitay £v aby xalood xal wA thy Geotdtay Povina”. EH L4 376B (67:2-4). 
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It is this immaterial, immediate aspect of their motion or knowing — and for 
Dionysius the latter two, particularly with respect to the reason-endowed beings, 
are inseparable — which permits our author to speak of the heavenly intelligences 
‘as being “united” to the divine illumination. For them there is no break, no 
hesitation or process of dialectic in attaining to the object of their intellective 
Motion. Instead, in a manner certainly reminiscent of Plotinus’ Not¢!", they are 
“united to their intellections and to the things that they are in the process of 
intellecting”''. There is neither complexity nor ambiguity attached to their 
motion. It proceeds instead directly to “simple intellections [&mAui vonoerc)”. 
Being free from “material multiplicity” and dividedness, the angels enjoy a 
uniform and all-embracing (Evoewac... cvvartixn) vision of the divine counsel 
to which they are joined as being thus above the distinction of knower and known, 
and, to continue with this passage, to which they are ever in process of being 
conformed (aotumoupiyn)! 

The last, of course, is not a pagan sentiment!" and it merits a briel discussion. 
Roques, in summing up the characteristics of angelic motion and knowledge, 
declares there to he “exclusively a progress in the unification of the intelligence, 
which our notion of time is quite inapt to measure”''*, Progress is not a notion 
familiar to the pagan philosophers in relation to cither vot> or wvyn, and this 
open-ended aspect of #ivnorg reveals the tension inherent in the AGyoc/avahoyta 
notion we spoke of above. It breaks up the Neoplatonist cycles. Dionysius speaks 
in the CH of the angels’ “ever-moving course towards [ixi] the divine”, or their 
“progression toward [G6070LTTLXOv ROO] the heights’'4, “Aetxiyvnoia is in 
constant use whenever our author discusses the hosts of heaven!!*. It does not 
appear to us — and here we stand opposed to Gandillac'”’ — simply as a kind of 
perpetual revolution about (megi)! the knowledge of God, but as well, as is 
suggested by the usage of èni and mog and eic!!", a continuing ascent and ever- 


110. Thus see, for example, Enn. V1.7.35. Recall, though, that the angels are creatures, 
not creators. As we see below, their mododoc is a principle of spiritual life and not a 
demjurgic function. Neither are they exclusively real (t xvatws Svtc) as is Notic in Ena, 
114.16. 

TH, “tag voñcentv... sal Tog vooupévoig”, DN XT.2 949C (219:5-6), 

112. DN VIL2 868R (195:11). 

113. For Plotinus the universe stands already “accomplished to the ultimate possibility”, 
Enn. 1V.8.6. 

114, Roques, L'Univers, t64. 

115. CH XV.3 332C (54:13-15). 

116. In addition to the texts just cited, see CH VIL1 205BC (27:14-16), VIL4 212A 
(31:9); XHEL4 305A (47:18); XV.Z 329B (52:19), EH IV.3.7 481A (100:15); DN VL1 and 
856B (190:6) VL2 856C (191:12); and VHI. 4 892B (202:2). 

117. Gandillac, 107, note 1. 

118. For this preposition in connection with devivncia, see CH VIL4 212A (31:7; 
XV.9 3404 (58:20). 

119, See Lhe Lexis quoted above, together with CH VIIL1 240A (33:11-15); and XIIL4 
304D-305 A (47:18). 
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deepening union into and with the God who is contemplated. Thus the angels “are 
led up toward the intuitive knowledge of the thing beheld’°, In what is perhaps 
his clearest recollection of Gregory of Nyssa’s éméxtaous'', Dionysius speaks in 
DN TY of human souls, “tasting fully [Gtoyevouevor) of the divine light and, still 
desiring more”, of their “stretching ever to that which is before™?, The source of 
this perpetual motion, both for angels and for humans, is the ever-present desire 
(Eqeouc) for the Good that both receives from the same gracious Providence, 
“from the Sivautc which is infinitely good’, 

Let us stress that “infinite”, for here, in God’s infinity and in his gift to his 
creation of unending desire, lies the key at once to Dionysius’ alteration of the 
pagans’ perpetual round (and so of their notion of the microcosmos), and his 
fidelity to patristic tradition as represented particularly by Gregory of Nyssa. First 
of all, like the latter’s God, Dionysius’ is unambiguously infinite, &mergoc™. We 
say “unambiguously” because the term is not unknown to the Neoplatonists. 
Plotinus, however, only very reluctantly applied it to the One! while, for the 
later philosophers, it stood specifically below the first principle'?*, whether the 
dyad, méoug - Gmevoov!?’, or the triad, méQac - Gtewoy - wetdv'*, While we can 
indeed find examples in the CD paralleling the philosophers’ use of the term”, as 
well as others in which é&me.oov is used to signify “formlessness” or “disorder”, 
there remain several texts where Dionysius clearly identities God with the infinite. 
The divine is, for example, “ooatov... ğergov xai Gy@ontov” and we can never 
thus comprehend its “iregoúgrov xal evvontov xal Goontov dooiotiav’!, The 


120. CH XIU 4 305A (47; 18-19}, 

121. For this term and Gregory of Nyssa on xivnous, see Chapter VII below, 305-308, 

122, “hei dvareivery aités ext Ta Todo Hota thv Ope els évevevoty Gvakoyiav”, 
DN WW.5 701A (149:17-20}, See also von Balthasar, Herrlichkeit, 175, on the room existing 
in Dionysius’ notion of fittingness (i.e. évakoyia) for “an endless striving’, a “matter of 
infinite approximation” to the measure laid down by the infinite God in whom we are called 
to share. 

123. DN VIHN.4 872C (202:3). 

124. See Chapter VH, 292, 

125, And that only in relation to the One's S0vapic, Ena. V.8.9, For an analysis, see 
Armstrong, “Plotinus’ Doctrine of the Infinite and Christian Thought” DRev 73 (1954/5) 47- 
58, esp. 53. 

t26. See esp, Proctus, Elements, prop. 92, 83. Also, more generally, see propositions 
89-92, 83, and Dodds’ comment, 246-248. 

127. In Tamblichus, see Dillon, farnblicii, 31-32, and in Proclus, Théo! Plat. IILS 
(Saftrey/Westerink) 30-34, 

128. See Beierwahes, Prokfos, 50-59. See again Lilla, “The Motion of Infinitude”, 120- 
121. 

129, See, for example, DN 1V.10 705C (154:16), V.10 825B (189:9}, VIIL2 889D 
(201:6-8); XIL1 977R (226:11} and XTII.3 980C (228:20). Also, in relation to the expression 
aneoodtvapnos, DN VII, 1 889D (201:4) and VIII.3 892B (201:17}. 

130, Thus see DN IV.31 732B (176:12-13) and L[V,32 732D (177:14); X11 949A (218:4) 
and X15 953A (220:21), 

131, CH 1)}.3 140D-14) A (12:15-20. 
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relation of infinity to the divine incomprehensibility clearly corresponds to the 
Nyssene!”. Similarly in line with Gregory, Dionysius also speaks of the divine 
infinity in which we, the creation, are called to participate: “the infinite and 
selfless sea of the divine light, ever ready to open itself for all to share’*¥, God’s 
gifts, graces", and love*** are thus likewise infinite. It is then, secondly, in that 
endless gift of love that we discover the meaning of the angels’ perpetual motion 
and, indeed, of our own beatitude as Lodryyedou’. We tind that there can therefore 
be no end to the ascent, and so no cycles. Any creaturely desire for God must 
remain, eternally, desire. It can never be satisticd, which is to say that it can 
never, in the face of an intinitefy generous Providence, discover an end to God's 
gift of himself. The angels are therefore said to have an “undiminishing desire” for 
the Good, to be “ever in a state of desiring’"*. Their (and so, our) enjoyment of 
God, their contemplation, cannot then be other than an everlasting ascent into 
knowledge", a perpetual movement into beatitude and union — though the latter 
term stands as well, albeit relatedly, for a creaturely experience? that is strictly 
speaking outside the capabilities of created being. We shall return to évwotc in 
our final section below, but for now our point is cfear: the pagan cycles arc 
broken by the single “cycle” of the divine procession in which the creature is called 
to participate, This means in turn that created, inteliigent being, as a microcosmos, 
is far from being an already accomplished reality, It is instead an openness to the 
divine, a continuous process of assimilation to, and reflection of, the gift and 
motion of the God whose “ends” vanish in the intinity of his secret being. 

In relation to that activity of reflection, and as a prelude to the created 
microcosmos as requiring community rather than isolation, we turn to the 
“direct” and “spiral” motions of the angels. As the beings “closest” to God, the 
“firsts” of creation, the angels most perfectly mirror the divine Providence. They 
are Qeoetdets, or Qeouirita., the closest analogs ta God wio as Providence both 
abides jn transcendence and proceeds forth to creation'*', Thus the angels, 


132. For the notion as related 10 God's incomprehensibility, see also the xpúgta ġel- 
gia of ON Lt 588C (110212): to his transcendence (nego), IX.2 909C (208.10) and IX.7 
916A (212.14): God is removed from ail hings wétoo1g àneigoig xai Gowyxoitos. Compare 
our discussion below of Gregory of Nyssa, Chapter VIT, 292 and 304-306. 

133. “To macy ËTOLMOG big petadoo.y davamentawévoy ToD Ueaoy not PWTC ĞNELQŐY 
te xa Sphavoy méAayos”, CH IX.3 261A (38:11-12), see also Gandillac, 135, note 2. 

134. DN V.3 817B (182: 15): of the amegoSmo0u Goð. 

135. EH 111.3,15 445C (94:17-18); tag dareigous thy Geougyudy tot “Inood] yéortag. 

136. EH H1.3.1] 441A (91:9): the Gregotaty giuaviownta which gave us Christ; and, 
relatedly, sce 2N TIL2 681D (141.9-10), a relcrence to 1 Corinthians and the “weakness” of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

137, DN VIL2 868RC (195: 2-16), 

138. “Qverarotos pens... del EpicoBon elvan”, ON VIII.A 892 C (2021-5). 

139. Thus see Dionysius’ discussion of angelic x@0agoi5 as a continuous advance into 
knowledge, CH V11.3 209C (30:19, 23), and Roques, “Introduction”, Ixxv-Ixxvi. 

140. DN VILI 865C-868A (194:10-15). 

141. See esp. ON EX.,9 916C (213:18-19) and, for comment, Gandillac, 164-165, note I, 
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established in contemplation about God, also proceed to the providence of those 
beneath them. Here we may briefly note a point we shall return to below, another 
basic alteration of the Neoplatonists’ scheme. The latter see the act of emanation 

-as accomplished in the very act of émtoteogn, with the higher level, as it were, 
“throwing off” the level beneath it as it returns in contemplation (Gempia) to its 
source’, Dionysius dismisses the demiurgic function, but keeps the ethical 
aspect'* as a principle of the spiritual life. The angels’ “direct” motion is a 
function of their turning to God but, instead of becoming thus secondary creators 
or causes, they become rather revelations of the one cause, images (elxdvec) of 

‘the divine power'*’ and of a kind of sovereign freedom". They become indeed 
truly the declarations of their own Adyou, and powers thereby who lead back and 
up to the universal source of all in God'*’, Their “spiral” motion is simply a way 
of stating that the two first forms are simultaneous: in the process of moving 
toward [ullillment of their Adyos/avaAoyta, the angels most clearly declare their 
source and so fulfill as well ther providential task of which we, husmaniind, are 
the primary beneficiaries... GE a Bat ee 


ii) Human motion oes l j ! : 
The definition of our xivnog, that of the’soul, is also given in DN IV, As it 
will prove of great importance for the rest of our essay, we quote it at length: 


And motion of the soul is ‘circular’ when the soul enters into itself and 
away from exterior things, a “rolling-up” of its intellectual powers, as in 
the manner of a circle returning unetringly to itself away from the multi- 
plicity of things outside of itself, and first gathering itself into itself, then, 
uniting itself — as having become in the form of the One — to the uniformly 
united powers [i.e. the angels], it is thus guided to the Good and Beautiful 
that is beyond all beings, both one and the same, without beginning or end. 
The soul is moved in a ‘spiral’ form when it, in so far as is proper to it, is 
illuminated as to divine knowledge, not in a uniform or intellective 
manner, but rather through reason and discourse, and so in a manner ol 
speaking in mixed and altering operations, Its motion is “direct” whenever 
it does not enter into itself or is moved by uniform intellection — for this is, 
as ] have said, the circular manner — but rather when it proceeds to the 


142, See, for example, Enn. 11L,8,3; 1V.4.22: and V.1.6. 

143, Certainly, the ethical aspect was important for the pagans as well; see Enn, 1.2.6-7 
and E. Bréhicr, The Philosophy of Plotinus, trans. Thomas (1958) 88. 

l44. CH X.2 273A (273R 40:11-14). 

145. CH VMI 240A (3314), 

146, See Dionysius’ description of fire, CH XV.2 329A-C (52:11-53:5), as a symbol for 
God and thus for the angels as deiform and moving in imitation of him. 

147. CH XV.6 333D-336B (55-56), and XV.8 337AB (57:6-22), the latter in reference 
to the angels holding up the chariot of God in Ezekiel t. 
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things about it, and from these exterior things, as from certain varied and 
multiplied symbols, is led up to contemplations that are simple and unified. 


Here again Dionysius has given priority to the “circular” mode of motion or 
knowiedge which, as E. Hugueny writes, “preserves, quite while participating in 
the mobility of becoming, something of the uniformity, of the immobility of the 
divine Eternity. it is also this movement which is the principle of all the others’. 
As with the angels, the motions of the human soul are equivalent properly to the 
realization of their &vahoyiar. Unlike the angels, however, we are yet a further 
step removed from the divine unity at once transcendent and perfectly present. 
The human reality is not the angelic. We arc cmbodied spirits, partaking of both 
the sensible and intelligible worlds, and uniting them both in ourselves’, Our 
mode of knowing is thus “mixed and changing”, dependent on the necessarily 
limited vision of the intelligible that may be derived from the discursive and 
progressively deepening consideration of the “echoes [axnynete]” of the divine 
Wisdom found in the sensible world, and so our knowledge Jacks the spontaneity 
and immediacy of the angclic motion’. We require, at least on this side of the 
eschaton!*, the assistance of symbols taken from the sensible world'*. To reverse 
the order given in the text above, we move out to a consideration of the things 
about us and, penetrating as it were their matcrial opacity, circle about them in 
growing awareness of their divine content until we are enabled te return to 
ourselves — hence the priority of the circle image: out, about, and back -- where, 
gathering together our perceptions and refining them, we are ready to be led up to 


148. “Puys 86 xivnoic dot, wuKAL pév ġ eis éautiiv etoodog atò Tov fen wal tev 
vorpa@y attic Suvapemv ġ voeg ovveAEts, oreo Ev Ty nýr TO ànhuvèg aveei 
Sinoovpevy zail WO TOv WOAM@Y tv Ewe ava Enotgé:poude zat Tuvayoudd AEGTOV 
elg éuThy, elta tog Evoe.di yevopévn Evodon talg eviatus Avopévars Suvauece zal OÜTHS 
Ent TO xOAOV zai GyAdev yerpaywyotca TÒ inte mávto Tå Svta xai Ev xal tadbtév xal 
avagyov xai atecetintoy, “EAlxoeios ĝi À yoy xuveiton, xafdoov obnewug EOut TÒC 
Qeiag EAAGWILETCL yvOGELS, of voepõg xdi Evecing, GAAG Aoyladg xal Grebodundis, wai olov 
TUBILETOLG HCL WETOPATLAGTS Eveoyelas. Tiv xat’ etdeiav 6€, Gtav otx £lg Eautiy 
eloLobeg KAL ÉVLAÑ VOEDÖTNTL vvoupévn, TOŬTO yao, wo Epny, 20TL TÒ KATA KÚHAOV, GAAS 
ALÒS Ta Meg) Eoutyy tyototoa xal dd Tov EEmeev otep ATÁ Troy CULBGAWY RETOLHLA- 
wéveov xal TeTANBvOLleviry enh Tae GAGS xai hvwpévag averyerat Bewolas”. DN 1V.9 
705 AB (153: 10-154:6). 

149. E. Huogueny, "Circulaire, rectiligne, hélicoidat, les trois degrés de la contemplation” 
RSTP 13 (1924) 329. See also Koch, Beziehungen, 150-153, and Gersh, Tamb. to Ering, 72- 
75 for the background in Proclus of the thrcefatd motion. Gersh, nores however that in at 
leasl one instance Proctus is speaking of bodily mations, 

150. So, at any rate, we do assume. It is a key point for the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as 
the reality of Our world, the divine within the sensible, and thus opposed to the views held by 
Brons Gait u.$., 30-56 and esp. 52-56. l 

151 DN VIL2 868BC (195:12-20), and also EH 1.1 372A (64:2-4). 

152. Note Dionysius’ promise of the isangelic state to come, DN 1.4 592C (115:3-4). 

153. DN VIL2 868BC (195:12-20), see also CH 1.3 121Clf (8:19-9:7); and EH 1.2 
I73AB (65:11-17). 
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the succeeding stages of knowledge with the angels, of course, acting as our 
guides, As Dionysius writes eisewhere: 


. we Make use of elements and symbols and words and writings and 
reasonings for the sake of the senses, but when our soui is moved by its 
intellective powers toward intclligible things, the senses together with 
sensible beings become superfluous as do, indeed, the intellective powers 
themselves, once the souj, having arrived at the likeness of God, is impelled 
by an unknown union to the rays of the light unapproachable by means of 
sightless [lit, “without eyes] impulsions. i 


We shali return below to this mysterious évwo.g. For now we should like to 
draw attention to two points. First, the mode of human motion or knowing is 
inferior to the angelic, bound to the worid of time, and so of succession, alienation 
(&hàoiwac), and, implicitly, of mortality". Yet it is inclusive of a certain capacity 
for knowledge ~ rather, for “unknowing” — that is paradoxically outside of its 
proper sphere of being and activity, We are called upon first to imitate the motion 
of the angels on the plane of the sensible creation, then we are to be led up through 
this same sensible worid, as through a succession of symbols, to the gates of 
divinity itsclf — and beyond. Secondly, however, we must ask how all this can be, 
especially given our mortality and its obvious limitations. How may we achieve 
the “form” of God here-below and how, truly, know him in the sensible? How, 
indeed, can we be expected to {ulfill the infinite vocation of our Aóyoz/àvaoyia? 
in reply 1} we have already alluded to the eschaton above, and thus 2} can already 
discern as implicit the grand design of the Incarnation, and therefore together with 
it, of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy'’s simultaneous presence and promise of the 
world to come. The Incarnation, as the supreme expression of divine love, also 
directs us toward the nature of those nameless “impulsions” uniting us to God and 
so to that unique force which enables our imitation of God here below. 


2. The power of love: Eows 


“The primary motion toward divine things”, Dionysius tells us, “is the love 
[ċ&yánnors] of God", In most cases throughout the CD the term used is čowc: “a 


154. “.. .dtotyetog xai Jukas xui Adzec xai yeagats zai Adyoug xodmella Sie 
rag aloOjoerg, ‘Qs Gtav huv ñ puyn TATS voroals Eveoyetars Ti Tà vonTd xLvELTaL, NEQLT- 
tai età Tov alobytav ai alabjaeg Gameg xal al voegai buvdperc, Stav A yugi Geoewdic 
yevowtévn ÖL” Evdews GyvMdtoU TOIS Tot éotgoditou putos Gxtlow ÈmPáAAE tals &vou- 
waroug TRAIS", DN IV.11 708D (156: 14-19), 

155. DN X3 937D (216;10-15); note also in this text the promise of a future change in 
our Mode of being. 

156. EH 111 392B (69:4-12), note that Dionysius restricts any real love of, or motion 
toward, God to the baptized Christians. The “divine birth” is required, since “on the human 
levei it is first necessary that we exist, and then act... because thal which in no way exists, 
neither moves nor subsists”, Ibid. See Chapter [IV helow, 191-194. 
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certain unifying and conserving power.., moving the superior beings to pro- 
vidence of the inferiors, equals into communion with one another, and finally 
subordinates towards the return to their superiors”. Now this quotation is 
certainly reminiscent of Proclus'*, and it is clearly with the latter in mind that 
Hathaway defines Dionysius’ oms as the “Gvatatun) ĝúvautg that lifts up each 
being towards its own generic principle [ie., its AGyog]’'’. The definition is 
correct, so far as it goes, but it is also misleading. In order to balance it, we must 
recall that refers to what is simultancously the origin of created Eomc, Gad’s 
Providence, the divine tove, in which “single and simple power”'™ all oes, 
throughout the cosmos discovers its source, God is the first to Jove or desire in the 
CD and, in consequence, any “pull” or “tension” that the creature may know in 
the direction of its origins, the Adyou located in. the divine energies, must be 
understood as the created analog — together, we ought to note, with the active 
presence of the divine prototype — of that original and uncreated “tension”? which 
“pulled” the transcendent God into the act of creation and relation with the beings 
whom he had made. This is the true sense of Hierotheos’ three “compressions” 
found in the definition of čpws in DNIV"', Beginning with a general description 
of ec, “whether divine or angelic, whether intellective or of the soul or of 
physical things”, the author moves to a “gathering” or “compression [auv- 
cLootvtes]” of these varied sorts of čowg into two fundamental expressions, that 
which stems, first, from the creature and, second, from the Creator. We arrive 
finally at the fast compression into the one, unique gax, “a single, simple 60va- 
wig” uniting all things and stemming from God’s traversal of all creation and 
return through all of creation back to himself.it is therefore in the unique ~ows of 
God that the love proper to created intelligence — and everything else — must be 
said to participate. On each level of created being, every creature has its proper 
reflection, its analog, of the Oetog Bow’. Thus the angels arc said to “have the 


157. “...éviotiaty xai cuyxpatiany évvorioupey Suvapew Ta bev Ďnéotepa xvodgav 
Emi STOOVOLAY Ta KaTObEEGTEOWY, TÅ SE OUOOTOLK TAALY eis xULVOVLETY åkinkovgiav zai 
Èt’ doydtwvy tÈ b@eéva MOOS Thy TÖV UELTTOVINY “ai DmEeORELUevuY EMLotoO Pi’. DN 
IV.15 713AB (161:2-5), 

158, See our discussion above on the divine love and Proclus, Chapter 1, 66-68. 

159. Hathaway, Hicrarchy, 60. 

160. DN1V.17 715D (162:1-2). 

161, ON TY, 15-17 715A-D (161:1-162:5), 

162. Note how ofen Egws is prefixed with Gelog: CH 11.4 1444 (14:12); TV.2 1804 
(21:7); XV.8 337B (58:1-2); EH 11.3.7 436B (87:18); 1V.3.5 480C (100:2); V1,1.2 $32C 
(116:2-3)) VUL310 565C (130:10); DN Iy,12 709C (158:3); 1V.13 712A (158:19): VII.S 
R693 (205:4); Xd 937A (215:6-7), Ep. X 1117B (09:1), In contrast, we hear oniy twice of 
an evil Bowe; the desire of evil which marks the fallen (EH 11.3.3 400A [74:16] and which is 
explained laler as a lalting away (4mtwoic) from true or divine omg (DN 1V,12 709C 
[{158:1-2]). Therefore its general characteristic is that it belongs to God as that divine molion 
— or grace — from which it is still possible for a [ree erealure to “relax” (EH 11.3.3 400A 
[74:16) or “tall away” (DN V111,8 896B [205:4]). 
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divine Epes unceasingly”, just as their knowledge comes to them without effort!" 
We, on the other hand, as belonging to a lower plane of being and, moreover, as 
fallen, may deny or pervert it“, In both cases, though, it remains the force, 
outside of and prior to rational or even intellective thought’, that wells up within 
the created intelligence, impels the latter to motion up the paths of the knowledge 
of God'*, and that increasingly shapes the creature’s activity in conformity with 
the divine. "Egwg, as a process of continuous motion and ascent, is that power 
enabling the creature to realize its GvaAoyia and so to become truly itself, We 
become what we are through love of God — or, better, through God loving in us. 
In seeking to picture this process we have found two very rough images to be 
useful. The first is that of a river system comprising innumerable tributaries 
joining larger ones — Le. from pvowmòs to puytnds to voeods Eps — until finally 
all meet in the one, great river whese end and beginning is the sea (tO Gmewdy TE 
xai Gp0ovov xékayos). The reader must bear in mind, though, both that the great 
Tiver is at once present in and the source of its tributaries, and that the latter 
never Jose their identity in the sea. The second image, one that also bears on 
Dionysius’ alteration of the emanation scheme, is the coalescence of a star from 
its constituent nebula, That “stuff from which the soul “condenses”, and that 
comprises its own deepest reality, is ultimately none other than the tove, the 
Movyos, of God directed specifically toward it. In turning toward that source (the 
imotgogrh) the soul at once accomplishes progressively the realization of its own 
truc being, and increases the intensity of its warmth and light directed to those 
about it (the mudoG0c)'", The “gravity” of divine grace, if heeded, compels this 
concentration and accompanying radiance, We may then rightly speak of 
“radiation” resulting from the creature’s “return”, but never of a second level 
creation. The image is also useful in that it suggests the divinely-willed variation in 
“magnitude” present in the firmament of created intelligences (Q Cor 15:41), and 
so, together with the astral families of constellations and galaxies, the orders, 
ranks, and interlocktng dependencies of the hierarchies. 

It remains to be noted that ows, as beginning in God, must also have its end 
in God, The creature in moving to realize its KOyos is compelled to transcend 
itself; “tows on the part of the creatures, just as with God Jis} ecstatic’!™. It is no 
more than the logical outcome of the reason-endowed creature's nature, in as 


163, FATV.3.5 480C (100: 1-2), and CH IL4 1444 (14:12-16). 

164, See on the Fall, EH 1113.11 440C-441C (90:11-92:1) and below, Chapter IV, 177- 
I81, Note also EH 1,1 3727 (64:4-5}) where Ewes is specifically linked with Jesus. 

165. See G. Hom, “Amour et Extase d'après Denys |’ Aréopagile” RAM 6 (1925) esp. 
282-283. 

166, See von Semmetroth, “Aufstieg”, 33, 

167, For [urther discussion and examples of creaturely wododoc, see below, 103-104, 

168. DN TV.13 712A (158:19-159:8). The quotation is from von Scmmeiroth, 
“Aufstieg”, 33, For an account of the same in Maximus, see Thunberg, Microcosm, esp. 95, 
and in the Neoplatonists, Gersh, arnb. to Eriug,, 39-40. 
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much as that nature is both deiform and theomimetic, that its “vector” or “thrust” 
should take it ultimately outside of itself. 


3. Ocoerdyjs and Gcontunstis: potential and realization 


A striking feature of the CD is the lack, with one exception, of any reference 
to the phrase trom Genesis describing humans as “in the image and likeness of 
God”. We feel that Dionysius uses the expressions Beosiéns, Beoulunog, and -- to 
be dealt with in the following chapter — d&g@onolwots in place of the Biblical 
terms. This would appear to be borne out from the fact that the unique “image” 
and “likeness” reference appears in the context of a discussion on Qéwots'® very 
much akin to the following usage of G@eocdtic: 


.. through the deification that derives from him, there come to many gods 
by means of the deiformity proper to the potential of each; there appears 
and is said to be a differentiation and multiplication of the one God, yet 
God who is the source of gods and beyond gods... is no whit the less... 
unmingled with the many and unmultiplied'™, 


The quality of Beosing would here appear to be something already existing 
within the creature — al least in potential. The latter term declares with 
characteristically Dionysian force that at no time may the QeoeidAg be considered 
a static quality or given. Like GvaAoyla and atéotg to which it is related, the 
creature’s deiformity is something it may realize only in action. As Hornus rightly 
observes: “It is in an ascending mobility that we become images of God, ever 
tending more toward our model... ever separated from it by the unbridgeable 
chasm dividing the super-essential from all beings” "!. We therefore discover the 
term serving Most offen as an adjective — the above citation constituting in tact 
one of its rare appearances as a substantive!” — such that when Dionysius speaks, 
{or example, of the angels’ “‘deiform ranks’! , or the “deiform habitus” restored 
by Christ', he is, as reflected particularly in the latter citation, describing rather 
an activity or process than an established state. For the creature to be in the form 


169. “AUTOV [=Gedv] 58 ducidtnta Geiav dwgelabar toils én’ abtov Emotee@opevous 
TŪ MOTO Hvayty Litioc. tov bree mdvtTa xal öpov xal Aóyov. Kai fote f Hg Veiag poó- 
Tytos Sivas À TÈ HagayGneve wavta meds 16 altiav EMLOTee@oUCG. Taŭta yoğv enttoy 
Spoia Grm aai xata Getov eixova xal Ouoiwor...” DN IX.6 913C {21 1:15-20); the broader 
comlexl here of the divine Guow7i¢ seems further to bear out our contention. 

170. “...08 € abtod dedoe, TH zat Suvaply éxdotou teod Gedy rohiy yuyvo- 
uévov Souet piv elven xai héyetae tod évog Gead Sudnguorg xal ToMMaTAaoLoaés, Eat. òè 
obdev fttov å GexlGeog xal imtetros... toig mOAAOIG Gutyhs Hak GMANGuvtos”, DN ILII 
49C (136;13-17}. 

171. Hornus, “Reflexions”, 55. 

172. See also CH VIL2 208 (28:15), and VULL1 237C (33:7). 

173. CHIL2 14GB (1-22-1221). 

174, EH 1113.2 444B (93:9); see also the “deiform manner of returning good for evil”, 
Ep. V1.1 1085B (173-3). 
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of God means to be in his likeness as action, movement. We find thus the angels’ 
“deiform energics’'? or “motion”! “gathering together” the multiplicity of their 
interiors “in a providential and deiform manner”, We discover the soul's 
deiformity in process of realization (Beosing yevouévn), together with its union 
through unknowing “with the rays of the unapproachable light”!™®. The allied 
expression, Qequlunoic’”, seems almost a doublet of the lirst, although it does 
tend rather more exclusively towards an emphasis on cither action or the 
potential for action, It is then again equivalent, though more in the direction of 
actual realization or operation, to dyvadoyia and otdouc/nivnois. We find a slight 
difference indicated, in the manner described, in Dionysius’ use of the image of 
“fire” as revealing the angels’ “deiformity and, as far as possible (Wc Eqpixtdy], 
their imitation of God™®!, 

These two terms express in fact much ef what we have been saying up to this 
point and it is under their general rubric that we wish to continue and conclude this 
_ section and, indeed, the final section itself on creaturely Exotaoug and éviwoug. The 

likeness or imitation of God cannot but mean, in a system whose God in relation is 
God in motion, a continuous operation. The following section is also included 
because it is the proper téios of created being, in striving after its transcendent 
AGyos and thus acting in obedience to its d-votXoyia or potential for deiformity, so to 
realize itself in the imitation of God as to transcend itsell. The theocidetic or 
mimetic capacity of the reason-endowed creature is given it to be realized thus in 
two manners: providentially with regard to its fellow creatures, and ecstatically in 
relation to God. The first is accomplished through the variety of activities given us 
that lie, given divine cooperation'”, within our powers. The second, however, 
takes us from knowing to unknowing entirely by means of the “impuisions” of 
divine love working within us. We turn now to a further consideration of the first. 


a) Avvanig and tvégyeta 


Together with oboia, these terms express the three basic aspects of created 
existence’, ie., the full range of that which is proper to created beings. We 


175. CH VUL | 237D (33:9-10). 

176. Ibid. 240A (33:12). 

177. DN XI14 972B (226:4-5). 

178. DN IV.11 708D (16:17). 

179. For their linkage, see CH V1L2 208A (28:15); VIEEL 237C (32:16-17), and 240A 
(33:7 1-12); XV.2 329C (53:5); and DN L4 589D (112:14). 

180. For the term used as an adjective with Suvoyus and évégye.a, see CH XIEL3 301C 
(45:20): with evégyere atone, XILI 304A (46:9) and XHI.4 305A (47:22-48:1); with xivnotc, 
EH IV.3.3 477A (98:6), and as a goal, ie, with ¿zi and substantive Seouluntov: CH HE1 
164D (17:5); MLZ 165B (18:15); 1V.2 180A (21:3); VIEJA 240A (33:11); and, relatedly, EH 
H1.3.12 441C (92:2-4). 

181. CH XV 2 329C (53:5). 

182. For ovvegyela and cognates, see note 87 above, 

183. For the triad obocia - dtwapug - Evépysra, see CH X12 284D (42:1-2) DN IV.1 
693R (144:6-7); and IV.23 724C (170:16-17) and 725A (171:1). 
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emphasize the latter because, in contradistinction to God whose évvapic and 
évégyeud express his action ad extra, these expressions in reference to the creature 
denote the latter as it is in itself, én se. We recall, too, that the Adyot of each are 
held in the divine procession and therefore that created being mirrors Providence 
and (not the super-essence'), the “ray” of God's procession “super-cssentially 
pre-contained the bounds of all essential knowledge and capacities [obowmdetc 
yvwMoeg xal Suvauerc] by means of its wholly incomprehensible ĝúvapig™! 5, 
Finally, while in God any distinction between òúvapig and fvéoyeta may be 
suggested only very cautiously, in the creature they may be and are distinguished™*, 

We translated 6dvauis just above as “capacity” rather than “power” or 
“virtue” because this expression in created being denotes a faculty or potential for 
action, and not necessarily an action accomplished or even in process. Dionysius 
can thus say of Jesus that he has given us the “Ovvaps of the sacred priesthood”, 
while it remains for us to “go on to its realization [Evéoyeva]’"*?. Similarly we 
learn in DN VIII that God has given us the édvauts for deification", but, as 
implied, the actuality of Gémwotg remains at least in part our own responsibility. 
The whole discussion concerning evil revolves around this distinction, for if the 
creature has been according the potential for the imitation of God, this by no 
means necessitates the fulfillment of that potential. Evil does not affect the 
inherent capacity of any given creature for the good (although there is a 
suggestion in the CD that the Fall did mean some sort of inherited debility). It is 
rather a “falling away [turdztwa.c] from the power conserving perfection”, a 
“closing of one’s eyes to the Good’? a “weakness” or “want” of “the natural 
conditions, activities, and capacities”. By this “weakness” or “want” Dionysius 
would appear to mean a failing of the will or, as in EH II, an attraction (Eqcs¢) for 
evil due to ignorance, mixed with “the capacities [Svvdaueic) for illumination 
naturally implanted in our capacity for selt-determination [oitefoverorngy A. ME 


184. And still less the Trinity, see above Chapter 1, 59-60, and below, Chapter VIT, 307- 
308 for the same notion of the “image” as of God ad extra in Gregory of Nyssa. 

185. DN 1.4 592D-593A (115:13-14). 

186. For discussion of the same in Maximus, see Sherwood, Ambigua, 56-57 and 122. 

187. EH L1 372B (64:7); other examples of Suvapuc as capacity are too numerous to 
cite in full, thus — for instance only - see CH L3 t24A (9:10-11), ER 1.3.3 400A (74: 16-17); 
DN 11.8 645C (132:5); and VIIL.7 896B (264:2 t). 

188. DN VIILS 893A (202:22). 

189. See our discussion below, Chapter IV, 177-181 and note 47. 

190. ON [V.23 725B (L71:15- 16). 

191. DN IV.25 728B (173-7). 

192. EH 11.3.3 400A (74:15-17); see also CH IX.3 260C (38:3-5}. For the capital 
importance of this term in the thought of Gregory of Nyssa, see J. Gaith, La conception de fa 
liberté chez Grégoire de Nysse (1943), and below, Chapter VIL Human frecdom to refuse 
God is certainty stressed by both Lhe Nyssene and Dionysius, and for both the choice against 
is simultaneously a loss of true freedom which only God can restore - see EH 11.3.6 4010 
(77: 15-16) for Christ and the restoration of our éAeuGegiu; and, relatedly, Ep, VIILS 1097C 
(188:13-189.8), Ep. X 11 17K (208:10-12); and Chapters IV and VII below, 187-182 and 309- 
310 respectively. 
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then, the capacities of the created being — in our case humanity — are provided for 
ascent toward the good, we nonetheless have the freedom not to realize them. We 
must cooperate with, become cuvepyol of, Gad!. The duvauets are then necessarily 
always good, since they are the potentialities expressed in the AGyou addressed to 
each created being. The creature's actions, évéoyetc, or realizations may, how- 
ever, be either good™ or bad, although the latter must always be understood as 
a perversion of the creattre’s proper activity’. 

Why a perversion? Because divapts and évégyeta, the former per force or 
per nature and the latter per deliberation, are both dependent on, and ultimately 
expressions of, the indivisibly multiplied power and operation of God'?’. Each 
reason-endowed being is called to become the likeness of the divine by means of 
“grace and God-given capacity’!* in so far, again, as each participates in the 
single “super-essential power which is creative of power™!® and that extends 
throughout creation. The same applies to the évéoyetat of cach: “every sacred and 
theomimetic operation is to be referred to God as cause’, There is then a 
“natural” and proper évéoyeta for the human being: precisely “to will oneself”, 
i.c., to consent to and cooperate with, the unfolding of one’s own truc nature as 
Gad wills it. In as much as cach rational being thus acts toward the fulfillment of 
its AOyoc/avakoyia, it Moves toward an increasing conformity with God's 
energics containing those same Aóyot, and thus, tn its own contingent being, 
“shows forth... the divine energies ™®. The true nature of God's processions into 
and activities within his creation is love, and the eternal expression of that love is 
his Providence. Therefore created being, in fulfillment of its Qvakeyia and 
impelled by the divine Eows in which it participates, moves “naturally” to: modo- 
ĝos and modvoud. 


b) eoode¢ and xedévota: procession and providence 


These activities in created beings are directly the result of the love that 


193, See above, 87, note 64. 

194. DN IV.24 728A (172:15) and IV.35 736A (179:8). 

195. DN IV.30 732A (176:2 and 6) and IV.35 736A (179-8 and 13). 

196. See, for example, DN IV.25 728B (173:6-7) and 30 732B (176:7-8). 

197. In this and the following see the parallels in Maximus, Thunberg, Microcosm, 94 
and 222-224, and (though he has some misgivings) von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie, 187- 
189. The notion of true action and freedom as the willing of one’s own being is also, of 
course, present in Plotinus; see for example Enn. 11.1.9 and V1.8.4; and, for the comment, 
Wallis, Neoplatonism (1972) 63-64. 

198. “záp vui Geodotw uvue’, CH I.3 168A (19:23); see also [V.1 177D (20:18- 
20); XJIL3 304A (46:7-19) and 304C (47:7-10): and EH 1.1 372B (64:3-14), 

199. CHN H i 240A (33:13-15). 

200. CH XHI.3 301A (44:17-18): see also above, Chapter I, and DN [X.5 912D 
(210:10) and 1X.9 916C (213:12-14),; XIL.1 977B (226:13-227.1); and Ep. 1X.3 1109D 
(203:1-5) on the energies. . 

201. CH 111.2 F65B (18:16-17); and also EH V1.17 SO8CD (109:22-25), 
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moves all toward providence with respect to those below one’s Tank, communion 
with one’s equals, and attraction toward one’s superiors’”. The creature is to 
become at once the expression and the agent of the uncreated procession of God 
that is “revealed and continuously present... in all the hierarchies, We thus find 
the angels spoken of frequently in terms relating to providence and procession”. 
The two expressions often occur simultaneously. For example, each level of the 
angelic hierarchy is said to be “moved to a generous and providential procession 
toward its subordinates’. Each level, again, acts as a force to reveal, turn and 
icad the lower levels back up to their source in God?”, The being and activity of 
all Jie thus in their “participation in [Gad’s} providential Siveuss through their 
gencrous procession to those below them’?”. 

Similarly, humankind too, as “moved by the love of God”. discovers that its 
true gwtogi Hes in the assimilation to God’s loving activity: for “the procession 
{i.c., ours] to the sacred practice [iegoupyia] of the divine commandments is the 
ineffable effecting {also creation or making: ônuovgyiaj or our becoming divine’™, 
Here, in the context of the Church’s liturgical life, Dionysius is clearly referring to 
the evangelical — especially Johannine (¢.g. John 15:12 and T John 4:7-12) — 
commandments of love, It is thus during the Eucharist that the bishop provides us 
with an icon of the divine procession and Providence?". This participation in 
God’s Providence is finally our “natural” — i.¢., true being as intended by Gad’s 
dMOvos for each — sharing in the activity of Jesus. It is Jesus who stands at the head, 
as principle and enabling power, of every created order’". Dionysius then notes 
that the angels are rendered worthy 


. of the communion in Jesus, not by means of sacred images being 
conformed to the theurgic likeness, but as truly drawing nigh to him 
through a primary participation in the knowledge of his theurgic lights, and 
indeed that the imitation of God is given them in a supreme manner, and 
[that] they share, so far as it is possible for them... in his theurgic and 


202. ON 1V.15 713AB (t61:1-5); see also 1V.2 696R (144:19-145.1); IV.7 704B 
(152:14-18); 1V.8 709D (458:13-18); and 1V.13 712A (159:1-3). 

203. CH IX.2 260B (37:11-13). 

204. See CH VIN.2 240C (34:11-14) XV.1 328C (51:18-21); and XV.6 333D (55:20-22) 
for modvoie, and CH X1113 301D (46:1-5); XVS 333B (55:10-11), XV.9 340A (59:1); and 
DN1V.7 704A (152216) for noóoĝor. 

205. CH XV.6 333D (55:22). 

206. “àvéywyog... xal &tiarpertiay Givens’, CA XVS 333B (55:11). 

207. CH XV. 328C (51: 18-20), 

208, See Dionysius’ definition of the divine cmrnoia in DN V111.9 896D (205:16-19) as 
Tay idle Exdotov kai xalapàv àmo TOW (Aw obciav Kal tát &moobtovoa xai PUAGT- 
TauGd, the cause (aitLo¥v) of cach being's proper activity (j6tompay(a). It is not a definition 
that rules Out the Incarnation, thus see Thid. and our remarks folowing here, 

209. ER 11.1 392B (69:6-7). 

210. See esp. EH 111.3.3 429AB (82:17-83:10). 

211. See esp. CAIIS 145C (16:17-19), and also 1V.4 181C (23:18-24,3). 
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beneficent virtues?”, 


This is a summary of what we have been considering so far in aur discussion 
concerning both ôúvapuç and évépyeta, and Oeoet6hceopipnots. It is also worthy 
of note that the created worfd’s increasing participation in God’s Providence is 
concentrated here specifically in the second Person of the Trinity. 

While this mirroring of providential love is a primary aspect of the creature’s 
fulfillment of its @vodoyia, it is not yet the whole of that fulfillment. Procession 
and providence, while proper to the creature as such and declarative of divine 
Providence, do not express the whole of the creature’s activities or mation. They 
signify rather a descent or condescension, the lending of aid and leading up of 
those below oneself, and as such constitute the expression of a state already in 
process of attainment. We noted above that the ascent of created Eows is a 
growth into the knowledge of God, and that it is the ever-increasing movement 
into the contemplation of divinity which has as its fruit, or “radiance”, the 
beneficent activities just now discussed. Our text above therefore continues: 


... and at the same time they are initiates, net as being illumined as to an 
analytic science of varied sacred things [that is, as opposed to human ways 
of knowing], but as filled with a primary and transcendent deification in 
accord with the stipreme science of the divine operations proper to 
angeis?!?, 


We thus move to the penultimate section of this chapter, and of our discussion 
of Oecerdrg and Geopipnots. 


cj Pv@ous 


In discussing created xivnovg, we noted that the activities of reason-endowed 
creatures are primarily defined in terms of thought, the motions of the intelligence 
(broadly understood). “Intellectual (vorgos)” or “intellective (voepdc)” in the DN 
thus frequently modify èvéoyeta?! when referring to the contemplation of divine 
things that spills over inta action on behalf of one’s fellows. What, then, is the 
context and content of this contemplation and, with respect to SeoeLhijc/Peouiun- 
atg, how is it that both it and the knowledge (yv@oug) sa obtained are in the form 
and imitation of God? 


212. “... THE ŠÈ “Incod xowveviac... om Èv sixdow legomidotog LogguTLHdms TO- 
TUMODOL Thy Qeoveyliaty OnOlwaLy, GAA’ Gs GANGA alta minovatobaus v Mout perov- 
alg TAG yvMoews Tav Ceoupymey atot qatun: xai uty Gt, to Geouiuntov abtoic rEg- 
TÅTWS SeGMOnTa, HAL KOLVEVODOL HOTA TO ADTATS Epintdy... taig Geougyixaic avtod xal 
prAavOourturg dgetats...” CH V H.2 208C (29:9-15). 

213. “... teteAeopévac ÔÈ Wagútw oly WS Touudlag lees avOAUTIAY èmoTtTýuUnY 
RALOUTOWEvaC, GA’ wo RoGths wai trepeyotons Geaceuc Amon nooupévas xati tiy 
oregTatny ws bv à&yyéhoig Tav Üeovoyrv atiatiuny”. CH VIL2 208CD (29: 15-18). 

214, See DN 1.1 588A (108:4-5); 1.4 592D (115:9), 11.7 645A (131:4 and 11); 1V.1 693B 
(144:6-7): 1V.9 705B (153:17-154:1); 1V.11 708D (156: 15-16); and VIL2 868B (195:3 and &). 
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Beginning with the latter, we note that in his discussion of the divine Wisdom 
Dionysius declares that God “pre-contains the knowledge of all things in himself, 
in as much as he is the cause of all”. He thus “does not receive the knowledge of 
beings from the beings themselves, rather it is he who supplies them with the 
knowledge both of themselves and of others", God knows the creature as 
Creator: “betore angels came to be he knew them’”!*, and so not “through any 
science of beings, but rather of himself?!” The creaturely mode of knowledge is 
therefore a reflection of God in two respects: 1) any and every act of (true) 
knowing involves participation in him who “supplies” all knowtedge as source and 
fount of knowing; and 2) just as God knows the creature through the knowledge af 
himself, so the creature knows God through the knowledge of itself and of its 
fellows. 

in relatien to the first point, the angels stand closer to Ged in Knowing the 
things of, for example, the senses, “not by means of sensible perceptions... but in 
accordance with the proper capacity and nature of a deiform mind’?'*. As we have 
noted, their mode of knowing is immediate and immaterial, and it is through this 
lack of division, and immatcriatity, and “unity after a deiform fashion [that they 
are] conformed to the divine which is beyond wisdom, mind, and reason™!. It is 
also thus that they are enabled to express this deiformity through the activity of 
providence and procession: the two — i.e., knowing and providential love — being in 
fact simultaneous, as we recall from Dionysius’ definition of the angelic “spiral”. 

Our knowledge, of course, cannot be so direct. We are ferced to ascend 
through the things of sense” to those which are beyond and, even then, “to circle 
discursively... about the truth of beings’®*', Nonetheless, this, too, is a real imitation 
of God as denoted by the same imagery of circle, spiral, and straight line as was 
applied to Providence and the angels. Here we should note that Dionysius is 
unmarked by any contempt for the “merely” sensible as a bearer of knowledge 
such as, for example, Plotinus occasionally exhibits’. Divine Wisdom has “set 
forth certain images and jikenesses [elxoves wai GUOLWLATa] of its divine paradigms” 


215, DN VIL2 869AB (196:17-20), 

216, Ibid. (196:14), 

217, Ibid., 869C (197:13-14). 

218. Ibid. (197:14-16). 

219. Ibid., 8680 (195:10-11). 

220. EA V.1,3 SCD (106:24-107:6), 

221. DN VEL2 868B (195:12-13). 

222. Thus see Enn. V1.7.3. Neither, for Dionysius, is the “return” to the supra-sensible 
understood as a return to one's true self (Enn. V1.4.16 and 9.11} and away trom the “Yall” of 
separation {Enn. V15.12). See also Armstrong, CambHisi, 223; and Rréhier, Phil, of Pfot., 
42, The wortd under Providence, particularly the sanctitied world of the hicrarchies, is not for 
our author a “shadow theater” (Enn. 111.2.15). Curiously, however, in his truly exalted notion 
of art as capable of revealing the intelligible AGyou more clearly than the physical original, 
Plotinus does somewhat anticipate the EH (sce Enn. V.8.1 and V1.7.22). 
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in the sensible world, arranged in a certain order (Sudatakuc}*, It is this ordered 
sequence of images that we are given to ascend in stages, 6c xal tåber”, up to, 
and in imitation of, God’s own Wisdom, The latter indeed includes within its 
realm, as its “last echo [&nńynua], the sensory perceptions themselves”, These 
are points of obvious significance for Dionysius’ development of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy as making present in material symbols the manifestation of divine 
Wisdom and the angels, its revelators?*° — rather, of Providence and the latter’s 
fulfillment of its “motion” toward us, the Incarnation of Christ, 

Tf, unlike the angels, humans come to knowledge by a process of ascents or 
degrees, it is still the case for both, with respect te our second point, that know- 
ledge per se, whether of the divine or of the creation, is always through the medium 
of the creature’, “All knowledge”, Dionysius declares, “is of beings and is limited 
io beings”, while “that which is transcendent to being is also transcendent with 
regard to all knowledge’*”*, In so far as the creature remains within the sphere of 
its created powers, it may then know God “by means of his participation alone’”?’. 
This is not, of course, to deny that this knowledge does convey something of God 
in his activities. It has a real content, The reality of every created being lies in its 
likeness to God and participation in him, in the “measure” of its tulliliment of the 
divine Adyoc addressed to it that it is called upon to reveal or “declare’™!. Be- 
holding the creation, we may then be illumined with regard to the “intentions” of 
God respecting his creatures, to discern something of his Adyov, and so arrive at 
the intuition of his energies that irradiate the worlds’™. Even so, however, we are 
still only at the “forecourt’*™ of the truly divine, the “place [tT6m0¢]” of his abiding, 


223. DN V113 869CD (197:20-22); see also 872B (198:15-20). 
224, Ibid., 869D-872A (198:1). 

225, DN V112 868C (19517). . 
226. See CH 112 140A (11:7-19); XV.4 333A (54:20-23); and EH 1V.3.7 481A (100:13- 


a 


23). 

227. The sole exception to this would appear to be the first order of the Celestial 
Hierarchy who are illumined by the divine yva@ocg itself, This, however, by no means 
exhausts the object of their knowledge, as is made clear by the “purification” trom ignorance 
which they continually experience (CH VIL3 109C [30:17-31:3]). 

228. DN 1.4 593A (115:16-18); see also 1.6 396BC (119:5-9). 

229. DN 11.7 645A (1315-6). 

230. For the same in Gregory of Nyssa, sec Sheldon-Williams, CambHist, 453. 

231. For the angels as “declarations” or revelations of God, see Chapter IIL below, 144 
and note 185, 

232. The discernment of the Xoyou of the world is of course a theme familiar to the 
pagans; see Er. 1.2.15 and V.1.3: and for comment, inge, PAI, of Plot, vol, 1, 162 and 
Bréehier, Phil. of Plot., 32. For Proclus, see Rosin, Proclus, 99 and esp. 221-222. For the 
theme in Origen, sce Chapter VI below, 269-271, 275 and 280. 

233. Indeed the whole range or “shape” of Providence; see below Chapter H1, 121-134. 

234, For the use of “forecourt” (m@o0booLs), see CH VIT2 208A (28:21), where it is the 
place assigned to the first angels. For the same term in Plotinus as an expression of Nos, see 
Enn. V9.3. 
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and the indication of his presence (magovoia}”. 
Yct, while beginning in the creation, the process of contemplation ends 
neither there nor in knowledge itself: 


He is hymned from all things which are according to the &vadoyia of all 
things of which he js cause... [but] the most divine knowledge of God is 
knowing through unknowing [&yveoia], according to the union fEvaots] 
that is beyond mind, when the mind (votc], leaving behind aif things, then 
abandoning itself as well, is united to the super-luminary rays, there and. 
thence to be shone upon by the unsearchable depth of wisdom”. 


We arrive at the final sense and goal of the Oeosiôhg, the term — and beyond 
— of created being: the movement and gift of Gyveota and of Evwots. 


C. ENQLIZ: THE CREATURE EN EKETAZE! 


In the preceding section we discussed the creature on its own terms as the 
reflection and revelation of Ged in extension, or Providence. The rational beings 
particularly, qua creatures, are, in their being, capacity, and activity, their motion, 
desire, and knowing, each the image or icon — the angels in the intelligible wortd 
and humankind in the sensible realm — of the uncreated God as we have discussed 
him revealed in the “names” declarative of his processions. The mode of created 
being and motion, though, is such that it does not discover its term or TéAac 
within its own boundaries. There is a “vector” or “thrust” to the eos that ` 
must, if it is assented to (in the case of people), carry the reason-endowed being 
up and beyond the categories of created existence. We have touched on this 
aspect at some length in our discussion of Epas, xivnous, and of Adyec/irvahoyia. 
There is a dynamic inherent particularly in the latter two terms which must find its 
resolution in a state of being that we might call “the creature in the uncreated”, in 
God, The proper end of the rational creation is thus outside itself, êv éxotdoceL, 
and the name that Dionysius assigns to this final stage of being is union, &vwoLs. 

In his book Le Mystère de Dieu and related articles?”’, Fr. Jean Vanneste has 
presented us with a number of valuable studies concerning what he claims to be 
the false ascription of mysticism to the Areopagitica. We are indeed indebted te 
his illuminating discussion of, cspecially, the term évwots, Of the several meanings 
he distinguishes tor the word’, one is of primary interest to us here. Placing it at 


235. MT L3 1000D-1001A4 (144:5-8): for the tónog theme, see esp. our discussion at the. 
end of Chapter IV below, 219-222, and Chapter VIL on Evagrius, 344-346. 

236. “... Èx Tey Ovtow ånávræv uvetta xatà tiv xúvtwv avadoyiavy, dv OTV 
aiteos. .. A Oeorátn God yvig, fd.’ dyvoatas yrvmoxopévn xat Thv inée vov Evwow, 
étav 6 vos Tov Oviey aviv dutoagtise, Čreta zai Eautov apeig evwHf taic tmeapaéaw 
KETV éxeilev net exci th aevetegeuvite fåĝe tig coglag xarakaptópevog™. DN VILI 
872AB (198:10-15). 

237. See our Introduction above, 31, nole 71, for a listing of the articles. 

238. Mystére, esp, 187-189 
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the term of the triad, Gpatpeous - &yveoia - Evo, which he claims dominates 
the MT — and incidentally which he sees as replacing the “theurgic” triad of 
AGHAOGIG - EAAGIpIC - teAeiwoig — he defines Dionysius’ ultimate “union” as a 
natural faculty of the creature enabling the latter’s nnion with the unknowable and 
transcendent. As he himself writes: “... on peut raisonnablement admettre, chez le 
Pseudo-Denys, l'existence d'une faculté (Girvapuc) de la connaisssance du Trans- 
cendant qu'il appelle Eva@otc au-delà de l'intelligence... nous annongans ici la 
doctrine dionysienne: quiconque réussit à ne plus rien connaître (Tò Ut) yevo- 
oxe) par Vinconnaissance (ayvwoic) — résultat de abstraction abstraite (aq@at- 
pemg) - connatira au-delà de intelligence (tnig votv yuvdboxetv)... union å 
Dieu... tel qu’il est en sai, sera réalisée”’. Vanneste, further, sees this “faculty” 
as realized through the purely personal™° and willed effort of the human mind: 
“Crest |’ dcpaioeois qui se charge de le [i.c., Phomme] faire aboutir a cette attitude 
surpassant l'intelligence par la négation de toute détermination, a la simplicité 
absolue de 1’Un transcendant. La, Punion s’accomplit’™'. It is in accordance with 
the principle of “like to like” that the Evwous comes into play: through the operation 
of &paigeoig humans ascend to unknowing and, as thereby being likened to the 
unknown (G&yvwotog), they are cnabled to enter into union with the transcendent 
Unity”. Vanneste sees this remarkable symmetry as a particularly strong witness 
against any claims that might be put forward on behalf of Dionysius? genuinely 
“mystical” character, and in favor rather of a vision of the Arcopagite as meta- 
physician, advocating a deliberate effort of the will, divorced from any questions of 
morality and the like’, to push the intelligence inte conformity with the One“, 
Now it is clear that Vanneste has hit ‘on certain key elements in the CD, He is 
certainly correct in noting the symmetry of the Dionysian system. Neither is he 
alone in looking to Dionysius’ pagan predecessors for both the sources of the 
MTs doctrine and its “automatic” or “natural mysticism’. The latter is J. M. 
Rist’s phrase, and it features prominently in his article contrasting Dionysius’ and 
Proclus’ évwo.g as a “power to ascend... inherent” in humans with Plotinus’ mere 
“capacity to receive (napadoyn)’* and consequent mysticism of “grace”, Rist’s 


239. ibid. 209 and 210-211. 

240, Ibid. 216-217. 

241. Mystère, 205, 

242. Ibid, particularly 179-181 where Vanneste otlers the symmetry @yvwota - ëyvw- 
atog as the basis for Dionysius” choice of pseudonym. 

243. Ibid. 196-197, 

244. “Théologie négative”, 414. 

245, So see Koch, Beziehungen, 154-155 and esp. 159 on the &vOog tot vod in Proclus 
and Dionysius’ ëvwoLg. 

246, Rist, “Mysticism and Transcendence in Later Neoplatonism” Hermes 92 (t964) 219. 
Rist is here contrasting Enp. V1.7.35 with DN VIL! 865C (194.11-12). He might well have 
added the wonderful passage from Enn. V.5.8: “We must not run after It, but fit ourselves for 
the vision and then wait tranquilly for Its appearance, as the eye waits on the sun’s rising” 
(MacK enna’s translation, 36). f 

247. Ihid, 224; sce also 214 where Rist repeats the assertion thal union in Plotinus 
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contrasts, however, between even the pagans seem to us a little overdrawn. There 
are ambiguity and grace in both. Plotinus’ rise of “the alone to the alone’, and 
“not to something alien but to its [one’s] very self’, certainly suggests some sort 
of ontological connection awaiting, as it were, “activation’>°. On the other hand, 
the Evwots faculty in both lamblichus?*! and Proclus**? requires the gracious 
activity and gift of the gods?*’. Indeed, it was the later Neoplatonists’ very distrust 
of the adequacy of the intellect, unlike Plotinus’™, that led to their reliance on 
theurgy — i.¢., prayer, among other things — ta accomplish the supreme joining, 
One can certainly not tault Dionysius tor taking up whatever themes he may have 
rightly judged here to be in, again, convergence with Christian faith and tradition, 
and in this case his and the late Neoplatonists’ stress on transcendence and 
prayer". 

Of course, that is not all which it js claimed he did take. Vanneste’s is the 
strongest and most developed argument in favor of more sinister pagan horrowings 
and, for that reason, we should like here to note a few points concerning his essay 
that, in light of our argument preceding this section, seem to us to be in need of 
adjustment. In the first place it is not at all clear that the way of negation, while 
certainly given precedence in both the DN’ and the MT™ over the ascription of 
positive attributes (katapáor) to Gad, necessarily and by itself — i.e., as the sort 
of metaphysical “trampoline” that Vanneste would appear to have us believe it to 
be — leads to union with the God who is ‘above both all assertions and all 
negations”, Secondly, and in connection with the “by itsell”, Vanneste has 
seemingly overlooked — or failed to explain adequately — the markedly passive 
terminology Dionysius employs in describing the final leap into union. A notable 


occurs on the One's “own terms” while at the same time admitting, with regard ta Enn. 
VL4 that “there is within Not¢ a kind of unity derived trom the One's transcendence”. 

248, Enn. V1.7.34 and 9.11. 

249. Enn. VL911, 

250. Thus see the Tollowing articles: Dodds, “The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of 
the Neoplatonic One” Class.Q. 22 (1926) 141 for lhe “like to like” symmetry of negation and 
union in Plotinus; R. Arnou, “La contemplation chez les anciens philosophes* DSp 1.1727 
and 1737; and J. Trouillard, “Raison et Mystiqu chez Plotin”? REA (1974) 15. 

251. See de Myst. V.26 and 1,3, and Larsen, Jamblique, 154. 

252. Sce his fn Tim. 211.24 and Gersh, Kivnaic, 34-35, 

253. Thus see the aq0dvec of the gods’ gilt in de Myst, 111.17 and, in Proclus, Theol, 
Plat. 1.23 (Sattrey/Westerink) L11. 

254. Sce Armstrong, “Escape from the One”, 186. 

255. See [amblichus, de Myst. 11.10; [11.13; and [V.2; logether with Proclus, Theol. Plat. 
1.25, (13; and Beierwaltes comment, Proklos, 393-394, and Zintzen, “Die Wertung von 
Mystik’, 95. 

256, Thus see DN II.1 680B-D (138:1-139:16): here below we rise to God via Tave- 
vyoc,.. EbyoaTs (1 38:8), 

257. For example, ON X1IL3 981B (230:1-5). 

258, MT L2 10008 (143:4-7). 

259. Ibid. (143:7). 
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example of the latter may be found in the description Dionysius gives of his 
mentor, Hierothcos: 


. whether he received [this knowledge] from the sacred theologians, 
whether he took [it] from the scientific searching of the Scriptures... whether 
indeed he was initiated by a more divine inspiration, not only learning but 
suffering divine things such that, out of the sympathy he had for these 
things (if one may so speak), he was perfected in their untaught and 
mystical unity and faith’, 


This appears to be somewhat distant from the language of a professor of 
metaphysics. It is noteworthy, too, that elsewhere Dionysius speaks of Hierotheas 
experiencing God specifically in the context of prayer". To “suffer the divine” 
suggests, in any casc, an active power at work that does not originate within us, 
This brings us to our third point; Vanneste scarcety mentions, and only then in a | 
sense contrary to the text, the notion of the uncreated energies. For him, the 
divine “names” of the DN refer rather to the “created forms” by which we know 
God. We have labored to stress the centrality of the distinction, essence/ 
energies, for the whole of Dionysius’ thought”. Without this distinction, given 
instead static, created forms ~ in short, the Platonist xĉopog vontas — it would 
indeed he correct to interpret the CD in a Neoplatonic sense, and see its 
“mysticism” as a “natural” one. Such, however, would be alien to its thought. It 
would eliminate, for one, the ovvegyta that is assumed throughout the corpus, the 
Dionysian intuition of the ascent and increasing assimilation to God that alone 
renders meaningful the final leap into évwots. The real possibility of divine-human 
compenetration depends on the notion of God’s Guvapets at Work within us and 
increasingly conforming us to him. The uncreated energics are no léss 
fundamental to the idea of creaturely éxctacig and évmo.g than we have seen 
them to be with regard to the whole of created being, activity, and knowledge. At 
the heart of aur fuotacic/evwoig, as at the heart of created providence and 
knowing, lies the dynamism of the Dionysian Deoedtc, the thrust or vector of the 
dvekoylat toward their Adyot in the divine processions, and the power, at once 
sustaining and drawing us toward itself, of the divine “wills” and love at work 


260. “... elte meds TH Leoiby OcohOywv TapetAngev elte xal èx Tic ènLotnyoviwÄg 
Tay doyitov Eoetvng... elre xui Ex tvog bihen Berotégag emmvetac où póvov pabi, 
AAA nmi Iathby ta Oela òH Tig HOSS atte CumTaBeLag, eb oftw yor páva Teds THY &öl- 
dSaxtoy attay xai wuotutiy dutotekcoQeig Evo xai miot”. DN 119 648AB (133:15- 
134:4); for the importance of the expression, mé&Buv th Beta, and its significance as 
declaralive of the divine grace in Maximus Confessor, see Sherwood, Ambigua, 153, and 
Thunberg, Microcosm, 431-432 and 450. 

261. DN I2 68(C-684A (141:1-17), and more specifically still, the context here is 
liturgical prayer — see Chapter IV below, 219-222. Note also the expression, xovvirviay 
mdoyuy (684A [141:12]), 

262. Mystère, 38-39. 

243, See Lassky, Vision of Gad, 102. 
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within us. The Exotaouw/Eviwoug represents, indeed, the meaning and goal of the 
whole process, and of this chapter. As such, it merits further discussion. We will 
proceed in the order of the three points just noted. 


L ‘Aqaipeots - &wépacig: impeliing force 


The process of negation, d«patgedtc, cannot be taken in isolation from 
everything that precedes the final act of union. It is instead a necessary aspect of 
that process of likening sketched above. Necessary, we hasten to add, not in any 
involuntary or deterministic sense, but rather that, in the course of its free assent 
to conformity with the Xayag of God directed to it, the reason-endowed being 
discovers itself obliged, on the plane of its own powers, to exercise a continual 
negation of any and all attributes taken from creation and applied to Gad. In so 
[ar indeed as the “motion” of the rational creature involves a continual ascent, an 
cver-deepening penetration into the realities undergirding the creation, so, too, it 
requires a continuous negation, which is the same as to say a progressive 
abandonment of cach successive level of understanding at which it finds itself. 
*Aguigecis is a fundamental aspect of the creature’s appropriation of the divine 
from the very beginnings of its ascent, It is therefore present at every stage of the 
Dionysian anagogy ~- as may be noted in the text dealing with the properties of 
human xivno.c: the “circular” movement requires a motion “away” from exterior 
things and the “direct” proceeds “from” the extrinsic “into” unified contemplation’*, 
Roques thus rightly speaks of the necessity of the creature’s anagogy corresponding 
to God’s condescension, ot all symbol and discourse charged with the divine and, 
because so charged, pointing beyond itself to the divine reality that surpasses it 
and thereby continually schooling the intelligence to press on yet further. Far, 
then, from being an isolated technique, dpaipeois/amdqpacis — just as the MT 
itself is present at the heart of every treatise in the CD ~ js in fact the ever- 
present corrective at all levels of knowing. Rather, it is both corrective and 
catalyst, or spark, impulsion, compelling us to move ever higher and thus itself 
essentially partaking of the quality of cuvegyla as almost a synonym for our 
response to God’s mystery, and as indeed suggesting that mystery at work in us, It 
is for this reason that Dionysius can speak of the sacred writers preferring 


... the ascent through negations inasmuch as it takes the soul out Jor: 
drives it out, deprives it of: tuotaa] of things akin to it and leads [it] up 
through all the divine intellections, beyond all of which is that which is 
above every name and every reason and knowledge, and joins us, so far as 
we are able to be joined to him**’, 


264. DN IV 9 7OSAB (153:10-154:6): “away” (153:10-1 1, “into” ¢154;5-8), 

265. L'Univers, 208-209. 

266. The MT is present in but does not dissolve the symbols; see above, Chapter I, 70- 
74, and below, Chapter IV, 18 1ff and esp. 222-229, 

267, "... Tiv dat tv ġnogáaewv Gvodov Mootetitaoy Gs Erota tiv yugi 
Tüv taut dvpeúkuov xai Sud Today Thy Hei vogo Ghebouoy, Ov Efonta tò igo 
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2, Mado tù Geia: the discovery of a presence 


With the notions of “impulsion” and “being joined” — and we ask the reader 
to note the voice of guvamteqdat — we arrive at the second of our three points, 
and also a second aspect of the apaigeauc/anéqacis: the markedly passive 
character of the vocabulary Dionysius employs whenever union with the divine 
comes under discussion. “Aqatoeais/amoqacic cannot, as we have just hinted, 
simply be viewed as a philosophical technique or even as wholly an exercise of 
our created powers. No less than at every other stage of the creatures’ ascent, it is 
a product of that cooperation with God which pervades the Dionysian vision of 
God and world. It is of a piece with the steady growth into deiformity or, as it 
were, “transparency” to the divine that we have been outlining. 

In his article “Amour et extase”, G. Horn draws the specific connection 
between Ggatgeas and ows: “Ne pourrait-on pas schématiser ja pensée de 
Denys a peu près ainsi: ome = kotao = Gpaigeats = yvópog? L’amour arrache 
hors de soi; cet arrachement porte ala négation, qui n'est autre que fa ténébre de 
l'intelligence, et l'amour pénètre la ténébre qu’il a engendré, We would add to 
this statement two qualifications: it is too static and focuses too exclusively on the 
creature, All of the terms listed have their reference in God as well, the yvoqoc at 
once to his ineffable presence and supreme Unknowability, his “mystery”, and the 
first three ali to the same, active power of his love — thus the dynamism which 
finds, again, its origins in him. Dionysius can therefore speak of God's qusavow- 
mia condescending to us and, “in the manner of a fire, likening the things united 
by means of the union [Evos] with himself, in accordance with their capacity for 
deification [Biwo]. It is the presence and activity above all of the divine ë0wg 
working in creation that supports and lends its thrust to the creature’s aqaige- 
oig", Dionysius’ call for a “cessation” of our natural activities is to be understood 
then in the context of God's shining always more radiantly through us. Our energies 
cease at this point and give way to the “impuisions’”” of divinity. We then “suffer” 
God. This is the second and ultimate sense of tpaigeois. Dionysius therefore 
insists that “we may apply ourselves [&1LpdAdouev] to the super-essential ray” 
only through putting to rest, stopping, those intellectual capacities which are 


Rav Gvouc xal Mavi AGyov xal yvmouy, ÈT’ eaydtaw &é tov Gov ODTÜ auventovady, 
xab aov xai huty èxeivo auvdsrteobar S6uvatov'. DN XTIL3 981B (230:1-5}: see also CH 
11.3 140D-141A (12:17-13:3); and more generally 1.1-4 136D-144C (9:16-15:7). 

268. G. Horn, “Amour et Extase”, 287. 

269. EH 11.2.1 393A (70:6-7). 

270. This is precisely the point aflirmed by Bernard, “La doctrine mystique de Denys 
l'Aréopagile” Greg 68 (1987) 523-566, esp. 561-563; and denied by Rorem’s deseription of a 
“loveless” ascent, Commentary, 192, 216-222, Rorem is justified in pointing to the fact that ëpwg 
is not mentioned by name in the MT, but he also acknowledges (indeed, drew our attention to) 
the importance of the passive voice. What else can (his passive note indicate other than the Egas 
that Dionysius had earlier (in DN 1V especially) said was the impelling force of the universe? 

271. DNIV.11 708D (156:15-19). 
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natural to us?™, since those minds that are in process of being united vovuevoL) 
to “the light beyond deity” may do so uniquely through this cessation’”’. Far from 
being a purely logical peeling-away of forms from the transcendently formless, 
g@aigecuy becomes rather a declaration of praise, the affirmation of a state in 
process of realization. All the “nots”, the negations of MT V with which we 
opened this thesis are in aid simply of this: that all, everything, must fall away in 
order to reveal, “suddenly”, HE?™. “Amogaotg is not a “trampoline”. It is instead 
the discovery and declaration of a presence surpassing speech. Thus we find that 
Moses in MT 1.3, “in accordance with the greater [faculty], being united to the 
wholly unknowable through a stilling [Aveveoynoia] of all knowledge, fand who] 
even in knowing not at all, knows in manner beyond mind’?*, 


3. “Evod: present reality and future hope 
a) In the likeness of the divine éxatacts 


The “in accordance with the greater [xaTd TO xpeittaw]” of the text above 
brings us to our third point and the conclusion of this chapter: the meaning of that 
state whose process of realization the “suffering” of God works, our Eveaoic. At 
this point let us recall the sense of évmatc in reference to God. It expresses the in 
se of divinity, that unity of God in trinity which is transcendent to all unities 
whatsoever, whether of bodies, souls, or of the angels?” and which enjoys a 
certain priority over the unified multiplications of the radoédot or étaxpiceic?”’. If 
ëvwatg is then proper to God in se and éuaxorots or multiplicity to God ad extra 
or in Èv Exotdoet, then precisely the opposite is the case with created being where 
Taultiplicity, however — as with the angels — refined, is the proper, and unity, 
oneness, the peculiarity of the state Èv Exotdcet. Indeed, here we arrive at an 
element in the symmetry of the Dionysian scheme which to our knowledge has so 
far been overlooked: the ëvworg or “highest” faculty is precisely the analog in the 
creature to é.téxotoug in God, to his “ecstatic” capacity that gives rise to the 
divine processions, According to that “faculty”, therefore, “we are joined in a 
manner beyond knowledge and utterance to things unutterable and unknowable in 
accordance with that Evaotc which is greater than our faculties of discourse and 
intellection’?™, Roques is justified in speaking of the “meeting of two ecstasies’*”, 
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tor xotaous is here the common term. Our conformity to God in the imitation of 
his love, or sharing rather in it, attains thus its term in the sharing of and likeness 
to his xotaats. Just as he departs from himself in order to enter into relation, so 
the creature is constrained, in obedience to the very thrust of its being, to 
transcend itself in union with the “rays of the unapproachable tight. 


b The divine energies and Evmats as our capax Dei 


The “rays” of God, and the “sightless impulsions” noted already several 
times, point fo another essential feature of the creaturely Exotucuc/Evwa.s: it, 
too, is finally a revelation of, and participation in, the divine energies. It is God 
who acts in us: from the thearchy, “as a unifying power, we are made one [évito- 
efa]... and gathered together into a deiform unity and unity imitative of God’, 
As opposed to Rist’s natural power within the creature, we would say thus that 
evinOLe signifies rather the capacity or openness of the creature to being filled with 
the divine Suvaec. lf the vena in the passage just cited might be seen as a 
wholly natural feature of created being and an expression of the same’*’, it would 
appear to us that there can be little doubt as to its ecstatic nature and the primary 
role of God in the following: 


One must be aware that our mind has, on the one hand, the faculty of 
intellection through which it sees the intelligibles, and, on the other hand, 
[the ëvwocg] which transcends the nature of the mind and through which 
the Jatter is joined to things beyond itself, It is in this manner, then, that we 
must conceive divine things, not in a way proper to our own nature, but as 
completely putting ourselves outside of ourselves and becoming wholly of 
God, for the highest is of God and not of ourselyes?#*. 


il is given to each creature, as we noted above, to become the likeness of 
God through “God-given capacity and grace’***, Dionysius speaks again elsewhere 
of there “coming to be many gods” through the deification deriving from the one 
God by means of a realization of “the potential lôúvapus] for deitormity proper 
to each’, “Eywa is thus the final actualization — through God’s power of 
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deification — of the HeoeLanc. It is the ultimate expression of the creature's Gvaio- 
yia become transparent to its divine AGyos: “united with the super-luminary 
rays’*"*, “super-naturally illumined” by unity with the one God**’ — and we note 
again the passive constructions. “Exataoiévuols represents the completion ot 
the “cycle” of divine love that begins in the “unsearchable” unity of the Trinity 
and concludes — if that is the word we want — in the sharing of created being in that 
same blesscdness. Yet the “cycle” is not forced upon the creature, but depends 
always upon the latter’s assent. At all stages there is the element of cooperation, 
of the necessity tor the creature’s agreement to the divine will or movement of 
love. One must will to become oneself, i.e., one’s proper Adyos, from the level of 
“good works”, through the @paigeous, to the very gilt of oneself in union. One 
puts aside all things, mavia aqek@v’® — including oneself — in cbedience to the 
growing awareness of the reality and presence within oneself of uncreated love, 
This reality and awareness must finally express ilself in union. 


c)The promise 


We hesitated over the word “conclude” above because there can really be no 
conclusion to this process. Dionysius speaks of the “unceasing [&oyetoc] and 
absolute departure [Exatae.¢] from oneself and all things in the super-essential 
ray of the divine darkness ®. Even Eywots is therefore no absolute repose in God 
but instead a continuous ascent into his uncreated powers, into the mystery of his 
divine lite. This infinite ascent is, precisely, the mystery of created being, iLe., of 
our being as the participation in, and hence revelation of, God’s mystery, our true 
“correspondence” to the divine infinity. Immediately we say “our” and an obvious 
difficulty emerges. As we noted concerning xiyno.g above, our ascent, unlike that 
of the angels, is clearly limited by the constraints of mortality and, as also hinted, 
of other limitations deriving from our present mode of existence in a world where 
evil remains a possibility. Whatever glimpses of beatitude we may then enjoy here 
below can only be momentary and fleeting. If our €ywotc is truly to occur, to 
fulfill itself, then it must also promise some change in the way things presently are. 
We must look forward to a transfiguration of our present ways of being, toward a 
more, as it were, angelic estate. The term has thus a necessarily eschatological 
dimension, and this is in fact exactly what Dionysius does state clearly, If it is the 
case that now, in this life, we may only taste briefly of blessedness, still; 


Then, when we become immortal and incorruptible and attain to the most 
blessed and Christ-like condition, ‘we shall ever,’ as Scripture says, ‘be with 
the Lord,’ being filled, on the one hand, with the all-pure contemplations of 
his visible theophany — shining round about us in plainest brilliancies — the 
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same which shone about his disciples in that most divine transfiguration — 
participating, on the other hand, in his intelligible gift of light through 
minds grown passionless and immaterial, and finally sharing in the Evwou 
which is beyond mind through the unknowable and blessed impulsions of 
the super-luminary rays, in more divine imitation of the heavenly minds, 
for, as the truth of Scripture declares, ‘We shall be equal to the angels and 
sons of God,’ [we] who are sons of the Resurrection”. 


Here is fulfilled the promise with which we began this chapter, and resolved the 
“tension” we discussed in Aóyog - &vahoyia. God created all things in love and wills 
their communion with himself. For us, this motion of God and our own striving to 
conformity with and in it discover, both, their point of Meeting and resolution in 
Christ. The imperatives of our nature require that God become incarnate. 


Summary: We have come full circle frorn the beginnings of Chapter I. 
Taking as our point of departure the “silence” and “ecstasy” in God's tnellable 
transcendence, we have followed the course of his descent via his energies into 
immanence, noted the creation of beings other than himself through his will and 
Providence, sketched the creature's assent to the reflection of, and growth into, 
his image that is built into the very depths of created being -- the will or intention 
(AGyos) of God for each — and have found ourselves at the conclusion of our 
discussion, having traced the course of those uncreated “vectors” implanted in the 
rational creation, once again confronted with the same mystery of divine 
transcendence and creaturely éxotacis with which we began. 

The circle has indeed closed, but, as compared with the Neoplatonists, it is a 
circle with a ditference, infinite at both its “ends”. The mystery of the creature’s 
Exotaoic and évwote js the final resolution of a single moving power and a single 
mystery: the love of God. The divine ows stirs the transcendent into immanence, 
establishes the creation and, ever present within the latter, works in and through 
created beings to maintain and draw them back to itself. It does so by means of 
that likeness to itself implanted in the creature which must ever seek its source, 
and end, in the Creator. This dynamism, inherent in the Dionysian Aóyog/àvaho- 
yia, declares at once the CD's break with its pagan predecessors and its debt to 
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patristic thought, in particular to the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, The created 
being as icon of the divine, and as microcosmos, is not now fully achieved but. 
looks forward to its téħog as to an activity always and increasingly in process of 
realization. 

The last statement leads us On to certain further points, and to the chapters 
following. We have dealt so far with the “dry bones” of Dionysius’ thought, the 
bare theory of God’s descent as Providence and the properties he has given 
created cxistence for the appropriation of that descent. Created bcing, however, 
does not exist in vacuo. Angels and humans both live in a world, and through their 
world move to union with the Maker of worlds. This is implicit in the notion of 
àvahoyia itself which, as we have seen, points rather to a whole web of relation- 
ships than to splendid isolation. Here, too, we mark a departure from the loneli- 
ness and self-completeness of Plotinus? microcosmos, We shalt also, in the 
succeeding chapters, note the adaptation which Dionysius has effected here of 
prior Christian handlings of the micro-macrocosmos theme, chiefly that of the 
ercat Origen and his disciple, Evagrius. For the Areopagite, the microcosmos of 
the particular rational being is both reflected in, and completed by, the macro- 
cosmos of a community of minds — or, rather, of entire planes of existence: for 
the angels the intelligible sphere, and for humanity the sensible, 

We have arrived at the point where we must take up the discussion of the. 
hierarchics that constitute the, as it were, “flesh and blood” of Dionysius’ vision. 
The latter phrase we use deliberately in that it recalls that towards which the entire 
CD as sketched so far increasingly moves: the Incarnation of God in Christ. Jesus 
is the true — or “natural” — end and center of the double motion of God into 
world, and of world into God. He is also the reply of divinc Providence to those 
needs and wants in our present mode of being that prevent our infinite ascent, 


CHAPTER III 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WORLDS: HIERARCHY AND HIERARCHIES 


Introduction: Created being is by its nature contingent being. It depends 
upon its source in the Creator and exists within a particular context, By context 
we mean world or universe, since it is in and through its world that each 
reasonable being receives its definition and attains to the knowledge of itself, of 
others, and of God. For Dionysius the reality of the created worlds is both realized 
and revealed in the two hierarchies, the Celestial and Ecclesiastical. The two 
verbs, realize and reveal, denote the double and simultaneous function of a given 
hierarchy: 1) the reason-endowed being, whether human or angel, discovers within 
its respective hierarchy its own true place or meaning, i.e. its reality; and 2) 
through or by means of its hierarchy, each is given to rise to the conscious and 
active apprehension of that same reality and so to the contemplation of the 
fatter’s source in God. As both the meaning of the created world and the 
revelation within that meaning of the Creator, hicrarchy represents the “pivot” of 
the Dionysian system. It is the point in the cycle of Iove we discussed above at 
which the descent of God's 6uvduers into creation becomes the ascent of the 
creature into God. 

We note, again, that in using the word “cycle” we do not intend any sort of 
eternally realized cosmos. The Dionysian world is fully a dynamic one. It is also 
one of fundamentally Christian inspiration. Dionysius’ hierarchies are not a 
repetition of Proclus’ causal cetoat, a “theory of ratios” or logical sequences’. The 
hierarchies embrace the whole of created being, not merely differing Seinsstufen’, 
While one scholar points points to the various orders of being, i.e., intellective 
(angels), reasoning (humans), animal, vegetable, and mineral, mentioned in the 
DN as supporting his contention that the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy applies uniquely 
to humanity rather than to the entire sub-angelic creation crowned by humanity’, 
we find the same categories of being in patristic writings, especially those of 
Gregory ol Nyssa’. The Nyssene’s vislon of the Church as the presence here and 
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now of the new creation in Christ is not, however, affected’. No more do Dio- 
nysius’ lists limit the role of “our hierarchy”, the Church, in his own theology 
which, as we have already stressed, owes much to the thought of St, Gregory. 

Besides Nyssa, we shali also have in mind the thought of Origen and 
Evagrius, especially their understanding of the created world as at once the 
providential manifestation of God and the reflection of humanity*. For them, as 
for the Areopagite, hierarchy (the sanetificd cosmos) both embraces all and can be 
embraced by each. “All” and “each” also provide us with a reply to the apparently 
rigid character of Dionysius’ universe and the clue as to how he can maintain, as 
we shall see, both that knowledge comes down uniquely via the sequence of 
hierarchic ranks and, stilt, that the direct encounter with God is open to all who 
participate in the mystery of “our hierarchy”. Mystery and icon are once more 
the keys to the Areopagite’s worid. Hierarchy is, first, the mystery or sacrament 
of God’s presence and activity on a given plane of being. Secondly, it is for us the 
image of humanity and, specifically, of humanity redeemed. Dionysius’ vision of a 
redeemed creation, one in which created being is to become fully obedient to its 
“natural” calling, is the product, thirdly, of Christian revelation and reflection. The 
world as sanctified, fully “natural”, comes to us uniquely through Christ. Jesus is 
the tóxoz @ecv, and in him redeemed humanity and hallowed cosmos at once 
reflect one another and become, both, the “place of meeting” with God. 

Our points above will, we trust, emerge over the course of this chapter and 
the foltowing one. We have divided Chapter HI, the Mystery of the Worlds, into 
two sections: we discuss first the notion of hierarchy in general, taking Dionysius’ 
own definition of the term as order, activity, and knowledge, and, deeply indebted 
to René Roques’ analysis in L'Univers Dionysien, strive to see each in the light of 
our remarks concerning realization and revelation. We shall dwell particularly on 
the dynamism of the Dionysian world, its source in God’s own activity, and at the 
same time endeavor to point towards the Incarnation as the focus and validation 
of Dionysius’ vision of nature, his pucwoAoyia or puatxy Dewpta, We then out- 
line, secondly, the salient characteristics of the angelic and human hierarchies, with 
particular Concentration upon the latter. Our discussion of the Church’s ordering 
will lead us into Chapter IV, our argument concerning the Fall, Incarnation, 
sacraments, and the Church’s order, activity, and knowtedge as the image both of 
humanity and the sacramental icon of God. Thus in Chapters V-IX we shall be 
prepared to show the sources of Dionysius’ basic thought concerning the world 
and Christ as owing less to the pagan thinking than to the thought of Origen and 
Evagrius, Gregory of Nyssa, the mystagogues of the fourth century, and 
important contributions from the writers of what we take to be the Areopagite’s 
homeland in Syria. 
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A. THE DEFINITION OF HIERARCHY 
Dionysius gives us his most important definition of hierarchy in CH HE.1: 


Hierarchy, in my opinion, is a sacred order, and knowledge, and activity, 
assimilated, so far as possible, to the divine likeness, and led up in due 
degree to the illuminations given it {rom God for the imitation of God’. 


We find several, as it were, familiar faces. Let us begin with onc of the last, 
&vokoyes, in order to approach the first. 


1. A sacred order: hierarchy as té&Etg 
a) The analog of Providence and reality of the created worlds 


We recall from our last chapter that GvaAoyla, together with the notion of 
the Aoyot, occupics a crucial position in Dionysius’ vision of created being. Both 
terms, as we saw, indicate potential and process rather than a fixed state®, It is of 
the utmost importance to bear in mind the dynamic quality inherent in the two 
terms in order to grasp properly the Dionysian use of the word, téis, when 
defining the nature of hierarchy, The latter expression is intimately related to both 
the former, All three terms, no less with respect to the worlds of creation than to 
each creature on its own’, refer to the same active and sustaining power of the 
divine will, of God's love at work in creation, 

When we declare the sacred Taétc of hierarchy to be the order willed by God 
for any particular level of being, whether bodiless or incarnate created spirit (.e., 
angels Or humans), we do not mean to suggest a purely rational cerod of 
descending causes and effects, ic., the sense of tég tor the late Neoplatonists'®, 
The tac of Dionysius is indeed grounded on the divine decree or law, Seopoc 
(an expression to which we shall return shortly), and proceeds through a series of 
triads“, but to characterize this in the CD as simply the universal law of rational 
order'* quite misses the essential in the Arcopagite’s world. It lacks the element, 
and mystery, of synergy. Neither do “rational principles’? do justice to the 
Dionysian Adyou. which are, more fully, the “intentions” or “purposes” of God 
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active in creation, When Aóyog is anderstood primarily in the latter sense, the 
following text concerning the hierarchical distribution of creaturely participation 
in God takes on a character other than logical sequence: 


The ordering principle of all visible and invisible harmony, in accordance 
with the same purpose of the natura) good order, supernaturally manifests 
the splendor of its own gift of light in radiant outpourings to the highest 
beings and, through them, the beings after them participate in the divine 
ray'4, 


The “principle of order”, together with its AGyosg, expresses less a purely 
natural law — note the tmeoguds — than of God in extension, of the divine 
purpose tor the whole of creation. 

The single Aóyog of the hierarchies as the ground of their tás would thus 
signify, first, their purpose or meaning, and, secondly, that meaning as equivalent 
to the same active power of the Good that “above all rest and motion establishes 
cach [creature] in its own Aóyog and stirs it to its proper motion”. This universal 
ordering of all creation in accordance with the divine intent for each is not just 
ascribed to the first name of God as Providence. We also hear it echoed in 
Dionysius’ definition of the divine diwvauts'®, Justice", and Salvation, which latter 
“preserves all things, as ordered in accord with the Adyot of each’, The names of 
God are summed-up, recapitulated, in the tég of the hierarchies. Their single 
would in fact appear to be Providence itself, i.e., the whole range of God’s 
activities in relation to the created worlds, God himself in extension, The Trinity 
can therefore be called the principle of hierarchy” insofar as it is the source of the 
divine cnergies. The Trinity in general, but in particular the second Person must 
be identified with “Salvation” and “Redemption ™, God’s action to restore what is 
lacking and lead his creature back to the state for which it was intended?!. Jesus is 
himself “the intent [exivota) of every hierarchic revelation’, as well as “the 
principle, essence and most Thearchic power of all hierarchy, sanctification, and 
divine work [Đeovoyia]"™. We shall return in more detail to the role of Christ. For 
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now we wish to stress that hicrarchy as a AGyos expresses both the will of God for all 
of created being, and, in the case of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, of his grace in the 
divine condescension of Christ. The “principle” of the hierarchies, therefore, is the 
divine love present in created nature and revealed to humanity in the Incarnation, 

ij the Adyos of hierarchy is to be identified with God’s Providence, what may 
be said of its @vaAoyia, understanding the latter as the presence of its Adyos in the 
creature? Clearly, a hierarchy must be the analog ot Providence, the entirety of 
the latter’s expression on a given plane of being. Recalling our reference above to 
the divine Justice, this point emerges clearly in the following: 


The deiform hierarchy is filled with sacred justice, and administers that 
which each deserves in a saving manner, granting in due time and sacred 
manner each one’s share in divine things in accordance with due measure 
and analogy”*. 


As Lossky rightly observes, “it is analogia which is the pivot of all hierarchy, 
of all order” or ovupetgia™, Tétis and &vadoyia are inseparably linked, and it is 
indeed tvakoyla and évakoywe that we find throughout the CD, whether included 
in the definitions of perfection, of the measure of cach being’s share in the divine 
wisdom’, or of the cooperation with God”, the activity of a hierarchy in distributing ~ 
God’s illuminations”? or communion”, or activities’, or knowledge”. The “ray” 
of the uncreated energies proceeds to all creation évaAdyac™, and thus, &vañó- 
yac, do the first ranks of angels receive įt™ and pass it on to those below”, such 
that ultimately it reaches us through “sacred veils’”* in order that we may enjoy 
the same divine ray in imitation of the angelic orders” through a series of ordered 
ranks*, Allis given in accordance with the “thearchic good order [ovpueroia]" of 
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35. CH X,1 273A (42:1 1-12) X12 285A (42:11-12); and EH VL3.6 537C (120; 10-12). 

36. DN 1.4 592B (114:1-4), 

37. CH 1.3 1Z5C (8:17-19), and 124A (9:8-10), EH L2 373A (65:10-13); and 15 377A 
(68:2-4). 

38. See EH IV.3.3 477A (98:3-13); V.1.1 SOLA (104: 11-19); VL1.3 532D {116:13-14); 
VI 1.5 536C (119:3-7); and VI. 1.6 537C (120-10-12). 
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Providence”, a “good order” which is reflected, as the notion of analogy, in the 
very being of the creature as image of Providence” or Qeoev6hc. Every divine gift 
is given in accordance with the hierarchies. As conformed to the likeness of 
providential activity, hierarchy is itself therefore QeoeLdic. A hierarchy’s tátt as 
the oupetoia willed and effected by Providence can be nothing less than the ava- 
Aoyia of God's Suvauets on a given plane of being, the expression of the divine 
purpose. In so far as it is the expression of God's intention for a given level, 
every hierarchy must also be the reality of creation at that level to which it 
pertains. Dionysius theretore tells us that “every hierarchy is... the entire Agyos 
of the sacred things [lee&} subordinate to it™!. By “sacred things”, we understand 
both the “instruments” of a hierarchy ~ in our case, word and sacrament — and the 
whole realm of being that it acts to sanctify. TGEtc in its broadest sense must then 
mean the God-intended reality or meaning of creation, and it is thus that we find 
ourselves in agreement with Roques: “La hiérarchie n'apparaît pas comme un 
simple élément de la synthèse dionysieen. Elle est univers dionysien lui-même”, 

The term tdi is not without problems. Are the variations of creation as 
defined by the téis of a hierarchy declarative of a (particularly Neoplatonic) 
Dionysian predestinationism? We say that they are not, but express instead the 
God-intended uniqueness of each being”. 


b) By command of God: a question of law 


Dionysius insists on the divine Beoydc underlying the establishment of ranks 
and orders in creation: 


This is the all-holy law of the Thearchy, that [the beings of the] second 
[rank] are to be led up to its most divine radiance through {the beings of 
the] first {rank}. 


The language of “first” and “seconds” is consistent throughout the CD*, 


39, EH IV.3.5 480B (99:21). 

40. For cuppetgia see CH XIU.3 301A (44:23-24), MIIL4 305A (47:22), XIV 321A 
(60:7), EH L2 373A (65:12-13); 11.1.3 400B (75:8-9); I[L3.6 432C (85:5-6); IV,3.8 4818 
(101:2); V1.4 504D (107:7-8). 

4]. EH 1.3 373C (65:22-23). 

42, L'Univers, 131, vs. Brons, Gott u.5. 16-17. 

43, See CH IX.3 260D (38:8-10) on petovdia, The inequality of created beings is a 
given of God's wilt, and there are thus varieties of participation in his gwrodoata. Note also 
Lossky’s remarks, “Darkness and Light", 41. 

44, “Bequag pév obtds LOT. tis Beagyiag 6 Teviepos 14 610. thy HowTo Te devtega 
pds TO Bevitatov abris Gvayedbat péyyog”. EH V.1.4 S04CD (106:24-25), Cf. also CH 
IV.3 181A (22:18-22). 

45. See, for example, CH VIIL2 240D (34:15); XIIL4 305R (48:12-14); DN XIL4 972B 
(226:2-5); and Ep. VIIL3 1093A (182:34). For triads, see also CH IV.3 181A (22:16-22), and 
X.1 273A (40:7-11). See Chapler VIII below and the same use of firsts and seconds in 
Evagrius, though in the latter’s case indicating the original creation (firsts) and those things 
which came to be following the Fall (seconds), 325, note 42. 
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While such language inevitably gives rise to other questions concerning the 
possibility of the immediate experience of God, as well as the centrality of Christ, 
we shall not dwell on them at this point, save to note here that our full discussion of 
hierarchy as the icon of God and of humanity should reveal that Dionysius’ passion 
for order is not so dangerous to Christian revelation as might appear trom the text 
just cited. For now, however, we confront two questions with respect to his use ol 
Heads. First of all, does this term signify simply “a translegal and transscriptural 
conception of universal nature law™ and find its origins in the speculations of 
pagan thought? As such it would constitute, in Gandjllac’s phrase, “une exigence 
métaphysique qui s'imposerait... à la volonté créatrice elle-même ™, 

First, téĒts/ðeouós is not a kind of philosophical nemesis overshadowing the 
action of even divinity itself. In the DN we lind Qeou6c, together with other terms 
for order, i.e. TaEUG, xGcu0, Geos, subject to the distribution of God’s kingship 
or sovereignty (BaotAeia)*®, More importantly still, we discover Dionysius 
denying the possibility of inquiry into the “how” of the Incarnation by declaring 
firmly that this took place “by means of a jaw other than natural”. God is 
therefore able to overrule at will laws that normally appear woven into the fabric 
of the natural order, His will is sovereign, and we maintain there is a connection 
between Qeonds and the divine will in our author’s thought that, as with AGyoc and 
åvaæioyia, makes of the philosophical expression a vehicle for Christian theology. 
We thus hear, for example, of the “beneficent rule [Peano &yabdc)’™ that 
foresaw human subjection to the devil and so (by implication) prepared our 
salvation. Again, the divine Qequds ordained (Gmovevéunxe) the rites of the 
Church as images of the Thearchy*. The deandc of our hierarchy “desires éqingty” 
the instruction of penitent and catechumens”, Such expressions would seem to 
indicate that, while we may rightly understand the “rule of the natural good order” 
as a law or ordinance written into the structures of creation, we must balance this 
consideration with the qualification that this term stands equally for the God who 
is beyond the philosophical dichotomies of the One and the Many. The divine 
Beowog determines the hierarchic ta@&vc, but it is also — and no less — the 
expression of God’s sovereign love. So far as human beings are concerned, the 
Qecpoi. determined for people are given in order to lead us up through the things 
ol sense to those of the spirit (Ta vontay? and finally to God himself. They — 
rather, our hierarchy — are not in conflict with, but instead the result of, the 
Incarnation of Christ who is himself the meaning of hierarchy. 


46. Hathaway, Hierarchy, 45; and generally, 39ff, 

47, Gandillac 159, note 3. 

48. DN X11.2 969B (224:9-10). 

49, “tipu maga gic Qed”, DN ILS 648A (133:9). 
50. Ep. VIII 1085B (172:10). 

51. EH V11.5 505R {107:20-22}. 

52. EH 1.3.6 432C (84:25-26). 

53, EH 15 377A (67:21-23), 
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Our second question concerns predestinationism. Here we maintain that 
hierarchic tág no more threatens the liberty of the creature than it does that of 
the Creator. The division of each Jevel of creation into different ranks or orders is 
first of all expressive simply of the faet that the world made by God is varied. 
Dionysius describes the activity of the principtes of every hierarchy as “multi- 
plying” the simplicity of their participation in God according to the “differences 
[Stacpoote]” of their subordinates, and as “gathering together” the variety (ovnt- 
Aia) of the latter into their own simplicity after the manner of Providence (1Q0- 
vorTLxa@acy. Does the fact that cach being is different and assigned by the will of 
God to receive its share of the divine through the accomplishment of its proper 
task (S9Gv tà avtod), while abiding in its proper place (Èv tégen", mean that 
each is predestined by Providence to that particular end? Yes, in the sense at least 
that each has its own unique analog of God to fulfill and therefore its own particular 
place. There is not, however, any compulsion. The created intetligence is not 
forced willy-nilly into some arbitrary yet necessary slot in the scheme of things. 
Dionysius is as much a defender of created freedom as Origen*, and the 
Areopagile’s hierarchies answer both to the deepest reality of each being and to 
the latter’s uniqueness. At the same time, hierarchic existence requires active 
cooperation, ovveoyta. While it is true that hierarchy is not just the intelligibic 
structure of our world but our very reality, it is also truc — as we noted in the 
preceding chapter — that we are still [rec to refuse assent to our proper Tdéi¢. To 
do so, however, is to reject God and thus, no less, ourselves, Hierarchy is a 
“nature law” which presupposes for its fulfillment that which is beyond nature, 
divine grace. Jt is indeed “predestination”, but a predestination that demands a 
willing response, one which must be earned". TdEtc as the expression of the 
providential ordinances directed to creation is finally a reality which, to quote 
Roques at length, discovers itself 


. à ja fois dans iobjectivité la plus authentique et dans Finteriorisation 
progressive des intelligences. I] est å la fois statique et dynamique, 
sociologique et spiritucl... Fordre dionysien vient de Dieu... une législation 
et une organisation doni les termes Beouóg, Neowobeola, Deia ToALteia, 
disent l'origine transcendante’*’, 


54. DN X11.4 972B (226:4-5). 

55. Sce ihe definitions of divine Justice and Peace, DN VUIS 896D (205:16-19) and 
TX.4 952 CD (220: 12-17) respectively. For comment, see Roques, L'Univers, 100. 

56. For Origen on freedom, sce Chapter VI below, 246-247. 

57, See Roques, L'Univers, 39 on téEvcMeouds as cquivalent to our deepest law of 
being. 

58. Sec Ibid, 61ff on Dionysius’ use of the expression Ta xat dEtav as the active 
realization, dependen? on the creature’s will, of lhe potential inherent in the évaAoyia. For 
an example of this, see Ep. VITI.3-4 10938 (183:1-11). 

59. Ibid. 86. 
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The above quotation’s concluding phrase directs us to a third constituent 
element, or aspect, of td&us. As well as being the divinely “legislated” reality of 
created being, the Dionysian hierarchy is also and at the same time the revelation 
of that same reality. it is — and here we insist that Dionysius’ debt to the Origenist 
tradition is greater than to the Neoplatonist™ — the divinely-willed manifestation 
or icon (eixwy) of God in the created world, and for us the fruit of the Incarnation 
whose grace it renders present and whose fulfillment it promises". 


c) Fix@yv : hierarchy as revelation and saving presence 


By icon, first of all, we must not understand something purely representational 
or mimetic. Neither can we take it in the popular sense of symbol (a term which 
our author also frequently employs) as ihat which, like an eviscerated notion of 
sacrament, exists to remind the beholder of something essentially unrelated. 
Within the system of the CD, the icon has “ontological value. It does not obscurely 
imitate the ideal but rather reveals it'®?, It is a “real presence”. 

For the pagan Neoplatonists the use of etxerv or et6wAov for the manifestation, 
at a lower ontological [evel, of the cause in its effect is also standard practice™. 
When, however, they speak of images, whether created by the hand of an artist“ or 
of that icon of the divine which is necessarily the universe itself or, more 
intimately, the human soul, they have in mind something that is either the product 
of natural human activity or that is inherent in the producer himself and his world®. 
In no case is there any question of grace, of God’s free revelation of of God’s 
Providence is precisely the substance of everything constituting hierarchy. The. 
“sacred order” as the icon of God is: 1) the manifestation and presence of the divine 
here-below; 2) the work of Christ; and 3) limited to the sanctified cosmos of the new 
creation in Jesus, i.e., the Church™, Let us elaborate on each of these himself, his 
energies, and nis will. For Dionysius, on the other hand, the free action points. 

Hierarchy, Dionysius tells us, 


60. For the world as revelation of God's Providence in Christ in Origen and Evagrius, 
see Chapters VI and VII below, 274-279 and 324-326. 

6l. Recall again the eschatological promise of DN L4 592BC (1 {4:7-115:5). 

62. D. N. Koutras, “H “Evyoun tig sixovog watå tov Vevdo-Arovicuy 'Apeonayi- 
yy”, “Exernoig tig “Eraigetag Bubavrivv Tro vd, 35 (1966/67) 249. 

63, Gersh, famb. to Friug., 81 and note 269, citing Proclus, Elements, Proposition 65 
(Dadds) 62. 

64. See Plotinus, Enn, 1.4.2 and V.8.1. 

65, ihid. 1.9,8-9; 1.2.1 and 3.18; and IV.3.11, Sce also lamblichus, de Myst. 111.27 (des 
Places) 136-137. 

66. Enn. 111.4,3. 

67. See the article by Gerhart Ladner, “The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers 
and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy” DOP 7 (1953) esp. 8-10. 

68. Sec fbid. 9 and Roques, “Introduction, CH, xliv, Ou this as a typically centrat 
Christian transformation ot the Neoplatonist x6aqog - eiudy theme, see Armstrong, “Man in 
the Cosmos”, Romanitas et Christianitas, ed. Boer (1973) esp. 99. 
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... denotes in general a certain [altogether] holy order, an icon of the 
Thearchic beauty, sacredly working the mysteries of its proper illumination 
in ranks and sciences, and, so far as possible, being assimilated to its 
proper source™. 


All the activities of Providence are summed up or re-presented, i.c., realized 
or made actual, in a hierarchy whose “sacred operations”, hierurgies, are “the 
perfecting icons of the Thearchic éuvamuis’”. Icon thus signifies an active power, a 
living and sanctifying reality: 


The purpose... of a hierarchy is the assimilation to, and unity with, God, 
possessing him as guide of every sacred science and activity, and looking as 
unswervingly as possible to his most divine beauty, both conforming and 
perfecting its participants as divine images, most transparent mirrors, and 
unspotted recipients of the primordia! light’s Thearchic ray who, being 
filled in sacred manner with the radiance thus bestowed, unselfishly 
illumine in their turn those who follow (them] in accordance with the 
divine ordinances’! 


We note the use of @ydApata here as referring not just to the (in our case) 
material instruments employed by a hierarchy — to which the term can also refer” 
— but as well to the beings themseives who constitute it”. Hierarchy as té&u¢ or 
zixdv means that the totality of creation on a given level has been enabled to 
reflect divine Providence, as a “mirror”. It is therefore no surprise to discover the 
term Heosetôńg employed most often in direct connection with the notion of 
hierarchy. We find, for example, “the deiform and most holy orders” of the 
hierarchies™, their “deiform activities” ™ and “movement, the “deiform good 


69... epáy tiva xaðókov nkol duaxdopnocy, clnova tic Geagxextig doardtytos, ëv 
THEEOL MOL EMLAT HS legagxxaic, Tù TÄS oixtiag EhAGEApews Ledovoyotday pvotioa xai 
moos THY olxeiavy wozy oc BewwTéy dgouo.ovuéynv’. CHTIL2 165B (13:11-13) 

70. EH V.1.5 505B (107:21-22). For hierarchy as the image or images of the divine 
energies, see also EH V.1.7 508C and 508D (109:22 and [10:2}. 

71. “Exons... leoapyiac tativ, ñ moòs Gedy, OG Epretdy, dqgopoiwoic te nal Evwdic, 
aÙTÒv EyoucG méone legac Excotipns Te nat Eveoyelag xadnyewova wak moa TAY abtoOD 
OELOTATNY ebapéereray dake wév dody DG dbuvatov 46 tnorumonuevoc XAL Tous Eavtod 
ALacwtag Gyakpata Mela Texar Eoomtod dtebéotata Kai Gomilowee, Sextenc Tic OKUPO- 
Tov xai Geagyuntic autiveg xai tic év Evéubouevns atyang leog åxonringoúpeva, tauthy 
&é ablig aphoveng elg ta fic Gvakapmoved ward tone Geagynovs Geopwodo”. CH 1.2 
165A (17:10-18:6), 

72. See CH 115 145A (162-3); AH 13.3 428D (82:13-15); and 1V.3.1 473B (96:2-4); 
as Well as our section below on the “veils”, 122-128, And above, Chanter [, 74 and note 221, 
with regard to the Divine Names. 

73. See also EH IV.3.1 476A (96:23-97; D). 

74. CHIL? 140B (11:22-12:1). 

75. CH VIN. 1 237D (33:9-10). 

76, Ihid. 249A (33:12). 
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order of the heavenly hierarchies”, the “deiform hierarch’” and, finally, “deiform 
hierarchy’ — in our case the result of Christ coming to restore in us the “deifonn 
habitus’™, 

The latter leads us to our second point; “we behold every hierarchy as 
accomplished in Jesus”, who is “the Goyn and ovoica of heavenly hierarchy, 
sanctification, and divine work”. If divine Providence is more or less synonymous 
with God’s love, and if it is that same work of Jove which is reflected in the 
hierarchies, then it is supremely to Jesus as the expression of divine love that one 
must refer when looking for the kev and ultimate sense of the Dionysian universe. 
All reality, reality in the last and deepest sense, meets, is held in, and proceeds 
from the “single, theandric’”’ activity of Christ. To speak then, as does one critic, 
correctly of the icon as in a sense “the incarnation of God”, the “bridge leading 
from carth to heaven’*’, without allotting so much as a breath to the primacy or 
even the presence of Jesus, strikes us as singular. The sanctified world, the Church, 
is the icon of the Incarnation, and the latter is the fulfillment, present now, of the 
former’s promise. 

We are brought to our third point, one which, to our knowledge, has not been 
stressed in recent scholarship: given the eixcov of hierarchy as at once the Teality of 
the creature and image of Providence, and given that this unity of all creation is 
concentrated in Jesus, we venture to say that Dionysius is referring to the same 
reality as that intended by St. Paul in such texts as Rom 12, 1 Cor 12:12ff, Eph 
2: 154, and Col 1:18ff. The Church is the one body of Christ, the “new man” and the 
restored image and likeness of God, Our “deiform EE”, given us in Jesus, is then 
precisely our participation in the single téE1¢ and unique cixcsv of God that is “our 
hierarchy” — the Dionysian equivalent to the Pauline “body of Christ”, Only within 
this one, common organism can each soul realize its perfection and deification. 
This living reality is the reflection in created being of the unknowable Creator 
whose Providence is at once single in its processions and many in its operation, 
“the hierarchic eixay of divine things” that is naturally divided “into distinct orders 
and powers” and clearly displays “the theandric cnergics’™, 


77. ibid. 241C (35:2 1-22), 

78. EH 11.3.6 401C (77:9). See also i111.3.6 433B (85:23), V.12 501D (105:23); V.3.7 
513C (413:23); Vi.3.5 536D (119:10), and Vil.3.11 568A (131:29) for GecerSijc and the 
priestly orders, 

79. EH 1113.6 432C (85:3-4). 

80. EH TIL3.12 444B (93:9). 

81. “... Tnoots... ñ maong legagyias éyiaotelag te xai Beoupyiag toyi xal odaia xal 
Heaoymotaty ðúvag", EH 1.1 372A (63:12-64:2). 

82. Ep. 1V 1072€ (161:9-10). 

83. Koutras, “H “Evvoud tig einóvog”, 256, See also Ibid 245, where the same scholar 
refers to the CD as the work of a pagan in “Christian costume”, 

84. EH V.1.7 508D-509A4 (110:2), We have adopted the variant reading suggested in 
note 69 of Migne, replacing legaoyixt tdi Below clxdvenry with Legapyexn tv Octo eindv. 
For comment on the “hierarchic icon”, see von Semmelrath, “Aufstieg”, 44, and “Ausstrahlende 
Licht", 493, 
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From the notion of icon in Dionysius as the declaration and presence of a 
higher reality, it follows that a hierarchy, qua Tavs, must also be understood as the 
carrier of a certain Knowledge® or, better, as itself the object of contemplation. We 
move to the second element in Dionysius’ definition of hierarchy. 


2. The gift of light: hierarchy as sanctified knowledge (2m.oti1)) 
a) The knowledge of creation and the true puoarohoyia 


The created uniycrse is made up of both sensible and intelligible components 
whose meaning and reality are to be discovered in the hierarchies. While that 
discovery is not a matter given over purely to the exercise of unaided reason, 
neither would it be true to say that Dionysius preaches a gnosis devoid of any 
connection with the creature and the latter's natural powers. Once again, hierarchic 
“science” depends on the balance between natural and divine, the cooperation 
between God and creature. We might indeed speak of a compenetration of 
Creator with creature that, like the nature of the union insisted upon by the 
Chaicedonian definition, looks toward a unity at once indivisible and unconfused 
(AOWY¥UTOS). 


The sensible holy things are represcntations of the intelligible, and are both 
instruction and way to the latter; for the intelligible elements of a hierarchy 
are the principle and science of those perceived by the senses®. 


The role of the sensible creation as guide to the intelligible is the main burden 
of the term etxav and, still more, of ovuRoAov — at least in the more narrowly 
limited sense ot the words”. Yet this emphasis on the role of the intelligence in 
ifiterpreting the signs or symbols presented to it also applies to every level of a 
hierarchy with respect to the one above it. Each level is a sign or symbol — thus a 
revelation — to the one below. As Roques observes, this is the Procline distinction 
between vontos (intelligible) and vosgòs (intelligence in operation), When 
contronting the hierarchies we are met with a series of contemplations, increasingly 
refined, that extend trum the things of matter to the “gates” of divinity itself. 
These contemplations, this yva@ous, brought to us in and through our hierarchy is 
none other than: 


85, A knowledge which is surely more than Hathaway's “intelligible nature of the world 
order”, Hicrarchy, 120. 

86. “., Tà êv ababntms tend tay vontòv ducemoviduata nai Em avTa yewaywyia 
wot 686¢, Tå ĝe vouta. Th xat’ alotngw lepagyidy Gow xai éxcatipn”. BA 1.1.2 397C 
(74.9-L1), 

87. As we saw in Chapter I above, 48-52, eixtov may refer as well lo the intelligibic 
flames. The angels, 109, are called icons: CH VIIL 240A (33:14) and DN 1y.22 724B 
(169:22-170;1), Concerning dduBohov, it would be well to note Koutras, “ “Evvoig", 250 and 
256 (esp. the last page), on symbol as signifying the “putting-together", auppoan, of different 
orders of being, of matter and the divine or intelligible light. Both terms, Ibid. 257, signify 
instruction in ascent, and both communicate the power enabling ascent. 

88. Roques, “Introduction, CH. Ixviii. 
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the knowledge of beings as they truly are; the vision and science of the sacred 
truth; the inspired participation in the uniform perfection — indeed, so far as 
possible, in the One himself — the banquet of intelligible vision, nourishing and 
embracing all who are litted up to it. 


On the basis of this most important statement we wish to make two points. 
First that hicrarchy is to bring the Teason-endowed to the “yvois of beings as 
they truly are”. We recail from our discussions above” that God is “known not 
from his own nature.., but from his disposition [6uataEvc] of all things’”'. This 
“disposition” cannot refer to other than the hierarchies. They are the analogs of 
Providence in creation — Providence itself being their Aoyog — and embrace thus 
the &vadoyicn of all creatures. Hierarchy is therefore at once the carrier of all true 
knowledge concerning creation — and so the unique path to knowledge of Gad — 
and itself the yv@ouc that it is intended to bear™. Through the contemplation of 
the émictiwn that may be said to constitute a hierarchy, one is brought to the 
contemplation of the hierarchy’s Aéyoc, ic., the uncreated energies of God. 
Hicrarchy is thus the truc voix 9ewoia™. Brons is correct: for Dionysius 
pvolohoyia is equivalent to theology”. 

This is not, however, a betrayal of Christian teaching. The Areopagite is once 
again the heir of already long-cxtant currents in Greek patristic thought”. We are 
led to our second point: for Dionysius there is no separation or distinction to be 
made between “natural” and reyealed truth or theology. All truth, reterring again 
to the quotation above on yv@0ts, is “sacred”. The “grace [kéo] of knowledge” 
comes to us from above. It is no accident that immediately after the statement on 
the yvMouc of beings our author declares that the “essence [oùboia] of our 
hierarchy is the divinely given Scripture [tà Geomagddota Adyia]’’, If the 
“science” of hierarchy is equivalent to the knowledge of the created universe as 
intended by God, this must mean knowledge of the creature as sanctified, or 


89... A pwho.g tiv Gvioov j Gvta tatty, 4 Tig iepàs GAnBeiag Goats te nai Ecurti- 
la, A TAG Evoridoks teXennoems EvOeoe WiGeéic, adrot toi Evog ùg Eqixtov ñ Tig btowlas 
E0TLAOLE TOEGOVIG VOTES nai Neatod mavTa tov elc avri àvatevópevov". EH 13 376A 
(06: 16- 193. 

90, Chapter H above, 105-108. 

91. ON VIL3 869D (197:20-21). 

92. See von Semmelroth, “Ausstrahlende Light”, 407-498. 

93. Roques, L'Univers, 53. 

4, Gott uS., 236. 

95. Sec our discussion in Chapter VIFVHI below on Origen, 279-282, Nyssa, 310-313, and 
Evagrius, 333-334. All three of the above had also adopted the Platonist understanding of the 
world as theaphany, seeing the fulfillment of the philosophers’ vision as occurring in Christ and 
— especially for $1, Gregory — in his Church. Sec again Armstrong, “Man in the Cosmas", 11. 

96. CH IV 4 181B (22:24-25). 

97. EH 1.3 376B (67:6-7). 
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redeemed. It follows that, so far as humankind is concerned, there can be no true 
knowledge of the world apart from that given to us by God through the revelation 
declared in Scripture and embodied, as it were, in the Church’s structure and 
liturgy. The Scripture reveals theology and theurgy while the liturgy bodies it forth’. 
“Theurgy” recalls, again, the work of Christ, “our most divine Providence’™. To 
contemplate the creation in the hierarchies is ultimately to look upon Jesus!®, and, 
in him, the Trinity that is the goal of knowledge and revelation. 


b) The mind of Christ 


The science of hierarchy is closed to those outside the circles of Christian 
faith: “ineffable and invisible to the many... alone revealed to the true lovers of 
holiness’, The accent on love points us toward another aspect of this science: 
like the divine omg — indeed, part and parcel of it — hierarchic science is 
something in which the creature is called to participate. We find Dionysius 
declaring that illumined souls “become participants [petóyovs yevéoOat] of the 
periecting science ol the sacred things contemplated’"™, or, in reference to the 
first ranks of the angels, that “participation in the Thearchic science [i.e., the 
direct vision ot Providence] is [for them] purification and illumination and 
perfection’. The hierarchic science is not so much something that, albeit 
divinely given or revealed, we are to apprehend through our own powers as ft is, 
quite simply, a “gift, a gracc, and a perfecting power. It bespeaks, in short, the 


Thus even does the alt-wise science of the sacred things first hatch them 
{the initiates of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy] through the introductory 
nourishment of the shaping and life-creating Scriptures, bringing them to 
perfection through their state of divine generation [i.e., Baptism] and, in 
duc order, granting them in saving manner communion with that which is 
in the form of light and accomplishes perfection. 

activity of the divine Pedagogue who is also the content of His own instructions: 


98. See EA V3.7 513C (113:21-23) for the Scripture and, for the cult, see our discussion 
below, 158-163, and Chapter FV, 177-208 and 219-229, 

99. EAIY.3.12 441C (92:6-7). See P. Rorem's remarks on theurgy in Symbols, 13-14. 

100. Recall DN 1.4 592C (114:9-10) and the Uempic of the blessed who look upon tic 
Lèv pats avtov [Inco] Beaqaveias iv mavayvoig Dewolaig aon npotpevol. 

101. See, for cxample, CH V112 208C (29:8-10); EH 1.3 373C (66:6-5; DN 11.8 645C 
(132:6-13); 11.1 680R (138:1-6); and MT 11 997A (141:1-3), See also Roques, L'Univers, 
124-125. 

102, Ep. 1.1 1105C (197:2-4), 

103. CH HIZ 165D (19:13-14. 

104. CH V1.3 209C (30:23-24). 

105. Sec Gandifiac, 116, note 1. 

106. “... oft) xal TOV lepöv 1 Mavaogog motun MOWTA WEY QÙTOÙS Th Tidy pog- 
Got aal uotum Aoylov eloaywyiat TOOMA paLeveTou, TeAEOPooHoaod S€ Thv Weds 
Devyevedioy abtav bndotaovy, évéiaoa. cutnpins abtoi¢g tv TéEEL THV MOOS tå puwtonåñ 
xal Tedkectougya xorvurviey, EH MI.3.6 433AB (85.17-21). See also, again, CH VIT.3 209CD 
(30: 18-20) on the Thearchy acting to perfect through its “tight and “science”. 
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The theme of light pervades the CD. it is also, as expressed in the term 
“illumination [EAKapys]” in its larger sense” — together with others such as 
wwtodooia and the like — one that is inevitably connected with the notion of 
hierarchic science. Our initiation into this science introduces us into the know- 
ledge of God himself in his GFuvauets, In view of our conclusions concerning 
hierarchic tóg, it would appear to us that leouoxtxn extothun is in fact Dionysius’ 
chosen way of expressing the Pauline logion: “but we have the mind of Christ” (I 
Cor 2:16). If the tég of hierarchy points to the single organism of the redeemed 
creation that is the body of Christ, then its tæwotýun indicates the intelligence of 
that same body, the mind of Wisdom incarnate”. To participate in this science is 
to see and to know the creation as God knows it, and it is thus one of the essential 
features of that process that Dionysius calls deification'™. Such is the case, for 
example, in the priestly orders of “our hierarchy”, who in themselves 


... display the ordered illuminations in first and middle and final sacred 
activities and orders, themselves arranged in hicrarchic differentiations, 
showing forth... in themselves the ordered and unconfused nature of the 
divine energies!!! - 


107. The narrower sense being the middle term of the triadic activity of hierarchy: 
purification-illumination-perfection, See Roques, “Introduction”, CH, xlvi, note 2, where he 
observes that, more broadly, FAkouyis stands for “Fensemble de la manifestation divine des 
dons divins”, £e., as the equivalent of m@dado¢ or Exqpavarc. 

108, For a fairly direct conneclion of light with émutyun, sce: CH 111.2 165R (18:12- 
14); V1t.3 209C (30:21-24), XIJI.3 704A (46:13-14); EH V3.8 516B (114:22-23); V11.2 
532C (116:2-6) and 3.6 537B (119:24-25). For light and yviaus, see: CH V1.2 208C (29:12- 
13); EH 1,2 372B (64:11-14); V1.3 504C (106:19-20); DN L4 592D (115:6-11); IV.6 70LB 
(150:9-14); Ep. 1 1065A (156-157); and EX... 1108A (198:7-8). 

109. And not, as von Ivanka would have it, a baseless circle without any substance, 
Plat. Christ., 275-276. 

110. See Roques’ remarks, “Inlroduclion”, CH, xxxix-xl. We also recall that Géwouc 
does not cease with illumination, i.e., sharing in God’s knowledge of creation. There is always 
the further movement, via self-transcendence and the gift of grace, into the “ray of the divine 
darkness” (MT 1.1 1000A [142:10)), the passage into the yvouc which is the “science of him 
who is beyond being” (DN L1 388A [108:8-10]). This is not contrary to the principle of 
hicrarchy as we understand it. Instead, it is first of all inherent in the promise of Christ whose 
Transfiguration is promised us (DN 1.4 592BC [114:9-11]} because he “took what was ours 
and exalted it lar above us” (DN 11.10 649A [135:8-9}), Secondly, as we intend to shaw below 
in Chapter fV, our hierarchy is at once the “place” of union and itself the icon of the soul in 
unien with Gad (sce esp. our conclusions to Chapter IV, 219-277). Thirdly, we shall also note 
the parallels between this understanding of our sanctified wortd and the systems of Origen 
and Evagrius (see Chapters VI and VIL below, 276-278 and 326-340 respectively), 

111, “.,, SeuevdoOL Tag terayuévac EAAG|IpELs, cig Tag KOWTaG xal Eas zai TeeV- 
TALOG lepag évegyelas xai ThEELc, Ev Suaxgiceory lepagyixots... Eupaivovaan... Ev Eavrots 
Tov Üeiwv Evepyeray TÒ tetayLévoy xai ġoúupvotov”, EH V.1.7 508D (109:23-26). 
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They indeed “perfect those who have already communed in the divine light 
by means of the perfecting science of those illuminations which they have 
contemplated”!!?, 


c) The apportionment of knowledge: a difficulty 


The share of each in the science of Providence is varied. Each participates in 
accordance with his &vohoyia. There is, as it were, illumination and illumination, 
depths and, then, depths: “the superior orders have the illuminations and powers 
of the lower orders, but the latter do not participate in those of the former”. 
Clearly, the hierarchic principle here gives rise to problems which, it must be 
admitted. Dionysius never adequately answers. That the higher orders should have 
all the knowledge and “pawers” af the lower — and mare — sounds dangerously 
like the causal oevgd of a Proclus! The Areopagite’s ranks do not, of course, 
transmit being to those below, but still what appears to be his identification of 
advancement into God as coterminus with priestly rank must, from a Christian 
perspective, be reckoned one of the gravest detects of his system. In his defense 
we must add that the appearance here is not quite equivalent to the substance’. 
The Areopagite’s supremely idealistic — to say the least — portrait of the Christian 
clergy''® is in very great part a function of his vision of the hierarchy as an icon, a 
sacrament. He is not, however, always clear that the icon, as well as announcing a 
presence, is also the anticipation of a future fultillment. 


d) Knowledge as cooperation and ascent 


Capacities differ, but some share in the deitying science remains open to all: 


... 2 many of the intelligent and reasonable beings as turn so far as they are 
wholly able towards unity with it [the Thearchy], and stretch unceasingly 
forth so far as possible for them toward its divine illuminations are — if it be 
lawful so to speak — by means of the imitation of Gad possible to them 
made worthy even of the name of God!!”. 


Open to all, that is, of those who strive alter it. We arrive once again at the 
requirement of our cooperation with grace. If the mark of created being is 


112. EH V1.3 504B (10621 1-12). 

113. CHV 196R (25:9-11). 

114. See, for example, Elements, Propositions 93 and 147 (Dodds) 85 and 129. 

115. See our discussion in Chapter 1V below, 208-214, 

116. But not entirely as Meyendorff would have it, his clericalism; see “Notes sur 
Vintluence dionysicnne en Orient” Sp 2 (1957) 547-552. For a more charitable view, see 
Armstrong, “Negative Theology”, 183, and our discussion referred to in the note preceding. 

117. *... ga tän voeg te xal Loyen@v meds thv Evon day Sivapic óhug tÉ- 
OTOATTAL AMİ RRA TAS Oelag core EAGUApELS, OG ÈQLATÖV, dxatodtntws dvateiveta, Th 
wate SUvaylly, ei Peps eistety, Oeopipndica zal Tig AcixAg ópwvopias hiwta". CH X13 
293B (43:16-19). Note the presence again of ihe intinite ascent. 
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continual movement, the expression of this principle with regard to hierarchic 
science is continual ascent, the unceasing and delibcrate assent to the activity of 
the divine illuminations''*. This willed submission to increasing knowledge of the 
real and the action of enlightening grace is the root sense of the Dionysian &vayw- 
yh". If hierarchy provides — rather, constitutes — the only true knowledge of the 
created universe and thus the knowledge of Providence itsell, such a science must 
be an ever-continuing process. Hierarchie science is therefore an ascent into the 
apprehension of divine Providence, of the mysteries of grace, of divine illumination 
and transmission, that lie at the core of both the sensible and intelligible worlds: 
for “this is the all-holy Deapas of the Thearchy, that the seconds be led up [crvarye- 
ovat] through the firsts toward its most divine radiance |péyyoc]’". The ascent is 
ordered and, in accordance with a varied creation (and in partial explanation of 
the difficuities noted above), some are given charge over others: 


.., that the ascent and conversion toward communion and union with God 
might be in order; and that the procession from God might be granted 
commonly and beneficently to all the hicrarchies in most sacred good 
order’?! 


in &veyoryn and mgóoðog, creaturely ascent and divine condescension, we 
again find the cycle of divine love. In this cycle the creature is called to share, and 
to do so by apprehending through its contemplation the Td&wc that is the revealed 
expression of God’s Wisdom, the icon of divine Justice, and reality of his Salvation. 
The act of participation and apprehension, of assent and ascent, is also an activity, 
y ú, that effects the creature's conformity to God’s likeness. 


3. The sacred évégyeut: hierarchy as the process of conformity to Providence 
a) Hierarchy = O&wotc; a share in God's energies 


In the first chapter of the EH Dionysius states that 


The Thearchic beatitude, divinity by nature, principle of deification... 
bestowed the hierarchy for the salvation and deification of al] reasoning: 
[humans] and intuiting [angels] beings!”?. ý 


L18. Roques, L'Univers. 208. 

119. Recall the predominantly passive voice of avéyoo as noted above in Chapter H, 89, 
note 89. Thus also my objection to Rorem’s consistent rendering of Gvoryeny? as “uplifting” in 
the Paulist Press translation (see his remarks in Symbols, 99-116). He is quite right to stress the 
passive voice, but the notes of cooperation and of assent are not adequately covered. 

120, EH V.1.4 504C (106:24-25). 

121. “... tv? Ñ maté TOE ñ mods Gedy àvaywyi xal marpo xai xowvavia xai 
EVOOLS xal pův xai ñ Maod Oroŭ rágag tats lepagyiars àyadoxgermg EvoLdonéevn xal xor- 
VOVA EmLpoLThog HET?” eteogutas ÍEQWTÉTNE wesedoc”. CH IX.2 260B (37:10-t3). 

122. “^... “H Seco yun) paxaglótng, ñ puoer Bedtys, f ox THG Öedgsmg... thy itoap- 
Xiav èti owrnpig xai OedaeL Mavtiwv TOV AOYIxÕV TE XAL voEQÕV oboLaw ÈWQŇOQTO...”. 
EH 1.4. 376B (66:20-67:1). 
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His definition of deification follows directly: “deification is, so far as is 
allowed, the assimilation to, and union with, God'!"3. Concerning this term it is 
significant first to note that for our author Ogaug is descriptive not of a state of 
being but rather of an active power. It is “by means of the deification [coming] from 
himself [tH & éavtod Gewoe.]” that God transforms his creatures, according to their 
capacity, into “many gods”"4, Deification is thus, once again, God's gift of 
participation in his own energies, such that each (in this text, each order of the 
hierarchies) is brought up according to measure to “divine cooperation, accomplishing 
those things by grace and God-given power, being united to the Thearchy both 
naturally and supernaturally"'?’. 

The near juxtaposition of hierarchy and deification is, secondly, not accidental. 
They are one and the same when understood as an activity of God in which the 
creature shares. Hierarchy, too, “is... assimilated [apopotoupevn]. so far as 
possible, to the divine likeness” and “led up in due degree to the illuminations 
given it from God for the imitation of God*!**, Both “natural” as the intended 
realization of the creature’s capacity for God, and “supernatural” as wholly 
dependent upon the grace or étvauis of Providence whose icon it is — “plainty 
showing forth the divine energies’*'?’ — hierarchy is the sacred mifieu established by 
God where divine condescension and creaturely striving, the energies of created 
and Creator, Meet to become “one, new, theandric energy”! through and in the 
unique “philanthropy of Christ: 


... according to which we learn to war no more with ourselves, nor with 
each other, nor with angels, but rather cooperate in divine things [literally 
‘co-work,’]... according to the Providence of Jesus’. 


We discover ourselves, thirdly, yet again confronting the mystery of divine 
love. The latter finds its center and accomplishment in the person of Jesus, and it 
works through that series of “compressions” described by Hierotheos'? to 
concentrate and gather all up and into itself. Hierarchy represents — indeed, is — 
the presence within creation of this “motor” of Providence, and the èvtoyera of 
hierarchy is precisely this sanctification and gathering of creaturely motion up and 
into the likeness and unity of its source. This activity embraces every holy motion 
of created intelligence, from the first, feeble turning away from error on the part 


123. "... i ĝt Dewats tativ ñ mpd Gedy ds Epixtov G~opotwnts te yal Evumg”, EH 
1.3 376 (66:12-13). 

124. DN I2 649C (136:13-14), 

125. CHIILL3 168A (19:22-20:1). 

126. CH IIT.1 164D (17:4-5). 

127, EH V.1.7 5094 (110:3-5), 

128, Ep. IV 1072C (161:9-10), 

129, “... TÄS xOTR Kotv tionvoxútov qiAavouniag, xaQ’ fv où uñ páðwuev čte 
ToAeuetv, ote Eryruls oŬte dhAńhog ofite &yyéloig, GAAG xai abroig tà Agio xatd ğúva- 
LLY GLVEQYNOMPEY HATE TpÓvoLav “Inooð...". DN XLS 953A (221:6-8). 

130, DN IV.15-17 715A-D (161:1-162:5). 
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of sinful humanity to the beatitude of the angels in God's immediate presence. 
According to Stigimayr, Dionysius’ “whole universe, with all its orders of beings, 
arranges itself before his eyes into a single channeling ladder”! 

In a hierarchy, fourthly, creaturely motion or activity becomes the revelation 
ot Providence, of the divine love that moves the superior to care for those below, 
the latter to those above, and harmony throughout". Dionysius will therefore 
speak of the angels as moved by God", of the motion granted to the Seraphim 
for the accomplishment of their task, and of the angels as moved from within by 
God to contemplation, Similarly, it is not of himself (attoxivytMs) That the 
bishop accomplishes sacerdotal consecrations, but as moved by God in the 
likeness, indeed, of the High Priest's (Iesus’) submission to the Father™. In the 
rites conducted for the dead, the bishop speaks as one Moved by the “Spirit who is 
the principle of every sacrament”'*, Through participation in the hierarchic 
activity — and so in deification — the creature finds itself in process of arrival at its 
proper goal “ta do that which is its own to do’! and in so doing ta show forth in 
itself the single activity of Providence. 


b) Ocouipnous 


This is the sense of the Oeopiunorg toward which a hierarchy is ever in 
process of being conducted. The imitation of God is synonymous with perfection 
(tedeiwouc)'*’, and the purpose or goal (oxomoc) of hierarchy is: “to be un- 
falteringly dependent upon the deiformity imitative of God’”*. It is nothing more 
nor less than the ministry of love. From the Seraphim to whom is given pre- 
eminently the (rowiuntoy' as “made worthy to become ministers Prowvoupyot] 
of the theomimetic power and activity’ down through the ranks of angels, “each 
of whose... names reveals the divinely imitative characteristics of their likeness to 
God"! to the bishop of the Church who acts in imitation of God through illumining 
the proselyte with Baptism, to the ordinand receiving the seal of the Cross 
signifying “the life in imitation of God im Jesus Christ!®, to the reading of the 


131, Sligimayr, “Die Lefire von den Sakrdmenten” ZKT XII (1898) 253-254. 

132. DN TV.15 713B (161:3-5). 

133, CH X.2 273A (40:12-13). 

134. EH V1L3-7 564 CD (129:3-10), 

135. TeheTaOKILXd Mvetuati, Ibid. 564B (128: 18). 

136. Spév Ta Eautov, DN X.4 952C (220-17). 

137. CH 111.2 165B (18:14-15): 4 tedgioaig TÒ xar’ olvetav emi tò Geopinatoy éva- 
yGFwa.. 

138. CH VIL2 208A (28:14-15). For the use of oxomos in the Neoplatonisls, see Koch, 
Beziehungen, 33-34 and esp. Larsen, Jamblicus, 435-449 and 451-454, 

139, CH VIL2 208C (29:13). 

140. CH XI111.3 301C and 304A {45:20-21 and 46:9-11). 

141. CH VHL1 237C (32:16-17). 

142, EH 113.3 400B (75:6). 

143, EHV ,3.4 512A (111:23-24), 
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psalms that teach the Geoutuntov dxivntov with regard to sin'*, and the Gospels’ 
theomimetic mxodtteia'®, to the proselyte himself advancing through Baptism to the 
Beowiunots that puts an end to the powers opposed to deification'*, all participation 
in hierarchical activity is participation in the single Providence, or love, of God: 


... ftom which, as from a uniting force, we are united and, our scattered 
differences concentrated in a manner not of this world, are brought 
together into a God-like unit and a unity imitative of the divine”. 


Participating in the ministry of love, angels and humans find their deification. 
Dionysius’ sanctified creature is not a solitary. 

The degrees of divinization vary. Stigimayr spoke of the Dionysian universe 
as a channeling ladder, we ourself of Hierotheos’ “compressions”, and the text 
above of “concentration” — ovyntóoow — literally, to fold together. The latter 
verb and, especially, ovváyw are often employed to describe the divine activity 
and its reflection in the hierarchies'®. As one moves up the hierarchic ascents 
there is a gathering or pulling together of faculties and powers, a progressive 
concentration of activity in God, a kind of acceleration into unity with him, i.e., 
toward the vwouc which is the téXo¢ or purpose of created existence. At the same 
time, we find that this concentration, together with what Stigimayr describes as 
the “peeling away [Lorschalung]” of everything that is opposed to union'’, does 
not require the higher ranks to pull away from the lower in the interest of a more 
perfect contemplation of God. That the contrary is the case is implicit in the Oso- 
uiuntov with which the hierarchy seeks conformity. Recalling Chapter II and our 
astral metaphor concerning Dionysius’ transformation of the ovi - mOd060¢ - 
emLotoogn cycle, we find the same principle illustrated here: the higher one 
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144. EH IV.3.4 477A (98:6). 

145, EH 11.3.4 429C (83:21). 

146. EH 11.3.6 404A (77:21-22), and 11.3.7 404B (78:9-10). 

147. “... 8 fig ÓG êvoxoroð ĝuvápews évicdueda xai TOV LEQLOTOV ÅLÕV ËTEQOTÁÝTWV 
DREQKOOLLWS ovprtTvocouévwv eilg DeoeLOf pováða ovvayóueða xal Beopiuntov vw- 
ow...”. DN L4 589D (112:12-14). 

148. For ouváyw, see EH IH. 1 424C (79:10-12) where it is the Eucharist which “gathers 
together” our several lives into a uniform (€voeidis) deification. Similarly, we find the gathering 
power of the “kiss of peace” (IL3.8 429A [83:2-3]}), of the “philosophy” of monasticism 
(YL3.2 533D [118:3]), of the powers of the soul (DN IV.9 705A [153:13]), of the “firsts” of 
the hierarchies (DN XII.4 972B [226:4-5]), of the angelic powers (DN VII.3 868B [195:3-5]), 
and finally of the divine évégyeua itself (DN 1.4 589D [112:14]; IV.4 700B [148:19-20]; 1V.6 
701B {150:7-10]; 1V.7 701D [151:10]; X1.2 949D [219:8-13]; and XIII.3 980B [228:10]). And 
see “Macarius” on the very similar use of ovvdyw in Chapter EX below, 380, and note 224. 
For OvpITUCOW, or OUPATVELS, and the sacred activity of the rites accomplishing this, see 
EH 1.1 372B (64:4-5) and IIL.1 424C (79:11); for our “guides” 1.5 376D (67:16-21), and for 
the monks, VI.1.3 533A (116:18). See also DN 1.4 589D (112:13-14) and, again in reference 
to Fows, IV.16 713C (16112). l 

149. Stiglmayr, “Über die Termini”, 183. 
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ascends the scale of a hierarchy, the greater one finds this concentration, the more 
intense the radiance of divine illumination, and consequently the more completely 
realized is the state of perfection, i.e., the Beouipnog or participation in Pro- 
vidence. Hierarchy, the ladder of contemplation and love given us for the exclusive 
and purified contemplation of that which is Real, can scarcely do other than 
engender love. The higher one ascends this ladder, the more intense and greater 
the scope and field of activity for love’s exercise. 


c) Purification - illumination - perfection 


The exercise of love in contemplation and providence underlies Dionysius’ 
threefold division of hierarchic activity: “the order of hierarchy is that some are 
purified and others purify, that some are illumined and others illumine, and that 
some are perfected and others make perfect”°. The process is given more detail 
in the EH: 


The first power of those who are being perfected is [the power of} being 
purified; in the middle and after purification [the power of] being illumined 
and of contemplating sacred things; finally, and more divine than the 
others is [the power of] the sacred illuminations, whence is engendered a 
contemplation illumining as to the perfect science’. 


Let us note first of all that the passive voice is not limited solely to the ladder’s 
lower rungs, but is proper to all. The “perfect science” also recalls the fact that for 
Dionysius the notions of energy, (or motion), and knowledge are inseparable', 
Hierarchic energy is a business of yv@ous, leading to, realizing itself in, and 
proceeding from the “science” that perfects the creature in the image of God, The 
triple functions of purification, illumination, and perfection correspond, after a 
certain fashion, to the threefold division of human xivnots or yvõow given in the 
DN. The soul is purified in proceeding from the outward appearance to the inward, 
intelligible significance of material things or symbols, progressively illumined in 
circling discursively around this intelligible core, and finally perfected through being 
gathered into the interior circle of unity. In addition, this correspondence between 
micro- and macrocosm applies to both human beings and angels: 


,.. in its own fashion each heavenly and human mind has its own first and 


150. CH 11.2 165BC (18:17-19:2). For the sources of this triad in the Neoplatonists, see 
Koch, Beziehungen, 174-177, and in the Cappadocians. both Sheldon-Williams, CambHist, 
445, 451-452 and 454-456, and Gersh, lamb. to Eritig., 172-173. 

151. “H ðè Tv TeAOUpevv SivanLS ñ TOMTN pév toti ñ xaBagopévnN, Weon S& peta 
Thy xáðagow fH pwtCopnévn xai tuvwv legdv Bewontixh, tehevraia sé xai BeLotéga tõv 
Hiwv 7 TOv iegðv Potispdv, dv èyeyóver Oeweds, ehaopMoopevn Thv tedevwtuxety èT- 
ompnv”. EH V.1.3 504B (106:12-16). 

152, As they are for both Plotinus (see for example Enn. 11.6.5 and III.8.6, and Wallis, 
Neoplatonism, 85) and Evagrius (See Chapter VIII below, 329-340). 

153. DN IV.9 705 AB (153:10-154:6). 
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* middle and final orders and powers relation to the ascents of which we 
have spoken, which are manifestations — in proportion and after the 
- manner of each — of the hierarchic illuminations according to which each 
[mind], in accordance with what is lawful and possible tor it, comes into 
participation of the purification which is beyond because of the super- 
abundant light, of the perfection which is prior to all perfection'™, 


The references to petovdia. and to God should also recall a third triad, that of 
apatgects - &yvwoia - Evwots, which we discussed above in connection with 
ëvwors, and which we saw as at once the necessary complement and simultaneous 
accompaniment of all sanctified activity. 

From first to last throughout the ranks of the hierarchies we find the threefold 
process. The Seraphim know purification as continual liberation (dare we say 
&patoeous) from ignorance, perpetual growth in illumination'®, and ceaseless 
motion into the “perfecting science” of God. The lowest orders of the Church’s 
penitents and catechumens knew purification as a turning away trom sin and 
detusion'’*, and looked forward to baptism’s illumination and the Eucharist’s 
union. At all levels the passive voice marks the process as a participation in God’s 
own activity’, 

The process is not exclusively passive, however. Each mind in the order of 
the hierarchies, save the very last of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, must express 
itself, in accordance with the Oeouiuntov, through the active powers of purifying, 
illumining, and perfecting. Once more we arrive at Dionysius’ Christian “baptism” 
of the Neoplatonist principle of émioteogh as productive of medodo0s. The 
providential love exercised by the created intelligence is the necessary expression 
of its contemplation of and union with the Beloved'**. To know and to love God 
is to become like he is, and so, in the act of returning to him, the activity of the 
creature “spills over”, as it were, in love for its fellows. The higher the order, the 
greater must be the extent of the “spil”. It is in light of this principle that 
Dionysius attempts to explain how, in Isa 6, a Seraph is said to have purified the 
prophet (a technical impossibility in view of hierarchic law): 


For as God purifies all through [his] being cause of all purification, and, to 
use an example close to hand, the hierarch of our hierarchy through the 


154, ““... nad’ avtov xatos obodwds te xai GvOQumetvos vots iéixds xal modtag 
wai péoas XAL tekevtatas TÁEELG te xal Suvapers MOOS TAS elonpévas Tov xad’ Exactov 
iepapxuxõv EAGupewv oinelas Gvaywyds avadoyws Exparvowtevas, ua? äs Exacta êv 
KETOVOLE yivETaL HATA TO AUTH QELLTOV TE xai EqLnTOY TÄS Önepayvotátns xabdocEws, TOD 
UKEEMANEOVS PWTOS, TAS TooTEheiov tererdaews. CH X.3 273C (41:1-6). 

155. CH VIL.3 209CD (30:17-31:5). 

156. See EA 11.3.1 397B (73:17-18) and [1.3.7 436B (87:17-20). So vs. Rorem and the 
idea that Dionysius’ purification is purely intellectual; see Anmerkung, 59, 

157. This is the view of Gersh, lamb, to Eriug., 178-179, in opposition particularly to 
Koch, Beziehungen, 175-176. 

158. Roques has expressed this well in L'Univers, 100. 
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purifying and illumining of his ministers [deacons] and priests is himself 
said to purity and illumine — the orders consecrated by him referring to 
him their proper sacred activities — then the angel effecting the purification 
of the prophet [Isaiah] refers his proper purifying science and power to 
God first, as cause, and then to the Seraphim as first ministers and 
hierarchs... [as the angel says to Isaiah], “the order of the first beings is 
hierarch and ruler after God, from which I was initiated in deiform manner 
into purifying, This, then, is that which purifies thee through me, the same 
through which the cause and creator brought forth his proper providential 
energies from the place secret even to us'?. 


The same principle is at work in the sacerdotal division of power in our 
hierarchy!®, Each order up has the virtue(s) of the one below in addition to its 
own. There is a certain discrepancy in that, whereas in the angelic hierarchy each 
accomplishes the full range of operations for the one below, the distribution and 
order is less tidy in our own. We submit that this is not only due to Dionysius’ 
being “hampered” by the actual existence of a Church order in building his system 
— the opinion put forward by Roques'*' — but instead, and rather more, to the 
Christian attendance upon the eschaton. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy must exist 
in a more fluid state inasmuch as its constituents (save the sacraments or at least 
that which they represent) are themselves fluid, mortal, and neither is the Adyos 
for any one of them readily apparent at any given moment. The hierarchy of 
human souls awaits its definitive form in the general resurrection'™. The description 
of its shape in the present age however, together with the eternal verities of the 
angelic hierarchy, bring us to this chapter’s second half. 


B. THE HIERARCHIES 
1. The Celestial Hierarchy 
a) The Dionysian xócuog vontos 


The angels’ hierarchy represents the Dionysian xG0u0¢ vontós. The angels 
are pure intelligences, bodiless [aowpatoc] and immaterial (Ghot), the two 


159. “Qc yao 6 Geds xabaiosi Mavtas TH Mhons xabdocews eiva aitiav uãhhov ôè 
(Tagamrnotw yao xonoopaL Maoadetypat.) xabdmeo 6 na HUGS teodoyns dia TOV adtob 
AELTOVOYOV ñ tegéwv xadaiowv ý pwtitwv, avtds héyetar na0aioew xai pwticew tov dv’ 
aùtoðŭ xalepwuévwv TaEEwWv En’ AVTOV dvaTtiLBELG@v tas oixeias teods éveoyeias, oŬtw 
xai tiv oixelav xabaotixiv émiothny xal Sdvapiv 6 tiv xa0agouv tod Beoddyou tehe- 
TOVEYOv ayyehos, emi Oedv pév we altiov, emi 62 tov Leoagip. WF Towtoupydv leodoxny, 
GvatiOnoiv... eodoyns ðt peta Oedv hyepav, 6 tdHv Towtioteny oboLMv SLdxoO MOS, TA’ 
od tò xaGaige yù Beosdas EnufOnv. Obtos obv got ó bv’ Enod oe xabaiowy, Sv of 
TAS oinelas Moovontixds Eveoyelas ét to novgiov xai cis Huss Toohyayev ñ náons aitia 
xai Snpovoyos xabdocews. CH XIIL4 305C-308A (48:20-49:12). 

160. See EH V.1.6-7 508BC (109:3-21) and V.3.8 516BC (114:13-24). 

161. L’Univers, 198-199, 

162. See below, Chapter IV, 218-219, 
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adjectives being, in his eyes, necessary complements to an intelligible nature!®. 
Their hierarchy also conforms to the triadic scheme of intelligible/intelligent 
(vontoc/vorods) noted above'™. There are nine ranks of angels in the CH'®, a 
traditional number bearing the equally traditional names'® of Seraphim, Cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, powers, authorities, principalities, archangels, and angels. 
They are arranged, however, in accordance with a triadic plan that clearly recalls 
Proclus!®, 

Roques holds that the Areopagite’s intelligible world, with its three triads of 
orders, is almost exactly that of Proclus’'*. Dodds sees the latter’s divine Evade 
simply taken over en bloc by our author'®, while Brons understands Dionysius as 
having muddled the Neoplatonist doctrine of the vont&'”. While the impress of 
Procline thought is undeniable'”, the essential would appear to be Dionysius’ 
fundamentally Christian-inspired use of the Neoplatonic categories and language. 
He has used them to express, even in a fairly traditional way, long-standing 
Christian speculation about the angelic world'”. 

We note first of all that it is to Jesus that Dionysius accords the title “super- 
essential cause of the heavenly beings”, and his assertion a line below that, in 
becoming incarnate Jesus did not “overthrow the good order [evtaEiay’, i.e., the 
hierarchical arrangement of creation, “that had been ordered and chosen by God 
himself’’'*, Jesus is both the sense (éxivota) of all hierarchies and its beneficent 
cause, the single, personal reality of the angels’ hierarchy fully as much as he is of 
our own. A second, basic assertion follows: the angelic powers are each, and all 
equally, creatures. Dionysius is careful to note this at the beginning of the same 
chapter that deals with Christ as cause. The Thearchy “established all the essences 


163. See Roques, L’Univers, 55. 

164. For more on the vontdé¢/voeods distinction or the confusion between the two, see 
the discussion following des Places’ article, “La Religion de Jamblique” Entretiens Hardt Vol. 
XXI, esp. 95, 

165. See CH VII. 1 205B - IX.2 260B (27:4-37:16) for the listing of the different ranks 
and their attributes. 

166. See esp. Roques, “Introduction”, CH, lvii-lxiii, for the biblical and patristic 
antecedents of Dionysius’ nine orders and their names. 

167. See Roques, bid. lxivft, and L’Univers, 135ff. For Proclus, see In Parm., col. 1246- 
1255. 

168. Ibid. Ixvii; but see also L’Univers, 78, where Roques notes that Dionysius’ angels 
have no demiurgic functions. 

169. Elements, 260 note 3. 

170. Gott u.S., esp. 32-33 and 44-45. 

171. There are, however, some scholars who do take exception to the specific influence 
of Proclus; see Sheldon-Williams, “Henads and Angels” SP XI 65-71, and the same scholar on 
the influence of Gregory of Nazianzus, CambHist, 442-443, See Chapter VII below, 306, note 
185. 

172. See, for example, Völker, Kontemplation, 120-140, and Daniélou, Les anges et 
leur mission (Chevetogne: 1951) 13, 16, 45-46 and 118. 

173. CH IV.4 181C (23:12-13). 
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of beings... [and] brought them into existence”, The same transcendent Creator 
calls every creature, from the lifeless stones to the immaterial intelligences, into 
communion [xotwvorvia] with itself'”. There is no source of being, life, or intelligence 
other than the unique providence of God in Trinity'®. 

What happens, then, to the world of Proclus? That philosopher’s vision of 
the intelligible order, a vision which E. R. Dodds has characterized as “almost the 
reductio ad absurdum of rationalism... a doctrine of [Aristotelian] categories... 
transformed into an objectively conceived hierarchy of entities or forces’, is 
radically altered. Dionysius has eliminated that which tied the whole system 
together, provided indeed its raison d’étre: the attempt to portray the sensible and 
spiritual worlds as a sort of unbroken chain of causes, each level ontologically 
dependent upon the level or complex of levels immediately above and onto- 
logically prior. Insisting on the God of Christian tradition, and particularly on 
Jesus as the unique and immediate cause and agent of creation, Dionysius has 
effectively broken the back of Proclus’ oetgat or hierarchies'””. The beings of the 
CH do not have even any of that association with the maintenance of the physical 
universe for which there were precedents in Christian tradition’. To say, 
therefore, that the CD represents the attempt, however covert, to present the 
essentials of late Neoplatonist cosmology amounts in effect to an act of eisegesis 
for which there is simply no support in the text!”. 


b) A perfected creation: our models for the life in God 


We are left with Brons’ accusation of ‘dialectical weariness”. The question is 
serious. If Dionysius’ xóguos vontos is not an hypostatized sequence of generative 
causes, then we must wonder just what the complex language of hierarchies and 
triads does signify. While there is a certain quality of the “decorative” to some of 
Dionysius’ writing here, his angelic world cannot be reduced, as does von 
Ivanka'’, to the purely ornamental. The angels have a real function: 


... an angel is an eixœv of God, a manifestation of the unseen light, a pure 
mirror, most transparent, blameless, undefiled, unsullied, receiving into 
itself Gf it is lawful so to speak) the beauty of the deiform which is the 


174. CH 1V.1 177C (20:10-11). See also DN TV.1 693B (144:3-5); VII.2 869A (196:13- 
16); and Ep. VILA 1085D (173:14-174:3). 

175. A view echoed by Gersh, Iamb. to Eriug., 173. 

176. Elements, xxv. 

177. See the argument, too, of von Ivanka, Plat Christ, 255-261. 

178. See Daniélou, Les anges, 11ff and 37ff. 

179. The eisegesis may vary, for example, from Hathaway’s declaration that one is 
obliged to read into the CD the doctrine of intermediate generation, compelled to do so 
indeed by the very logic of the system (Hierarchy, xv-xvi), to Koutras’ bland assertion, 
offered without any evidence, that each level of the angels’ hierarchy is ontologically 
dependent on the one above (““Evvoia’’, 249). 

180, Plat. Christ., 255-261. f 
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impress of the Good, and, after a manner of speaking reflecting within 
itself the goodness of the silence in the sanctuary’*’. 


Roques, citing Koch!®’, writes: “Le monde des essences intelligible a pour 
fonction de faire sortir Dieu de son silence... par excellence il est Pordre ré- 
vélateur "®, If God, as our author never tires of stressing, is truly hidden and 
unknowable, yet also made known in his operations in creation, then it is the 
function of the created intelligible world, the unique function of the angels, “to 
reveal in themselves the secret goodness and to be messengers [angels] and 
declarers of the divine silence... manifest lights and interpreters of him who is in 
the sanctuary”'™, The angels are messengers, manifestations, declarers, icons, and 
revelators of the uncreated'® by nature and in very fulfillment of their being. 
Fashioned to enjoy prior to the rest of creation direct illumination as to the 
Oyo both of all created beings! and of the divine operations (t@v BeoveyLov, 
i.e., the economy of Christ)!*’, they are “pre-eminently and in varied fashion the 
revelators of the thearchic secrecy”!**, Indeed they are thus the very models of 
created intelligence as God wills it to become. 

In Dionysius’ working of the philosophers’ hierarchies to fit the requirements 
of Christian revelation and tradition, the heavenly powers are not empowered to 
hand down being, life, or even the capacity for intelligence. They may only reveal 
to those already so enabled that which they have themselves received: the first 
ranks taking directly “from God who moves them and the rest in due degree fàva- 
Aóyws] from those who are moved by God’. All things are from God, every 


181. “... eixov éott Tod Oeod Ó Gyyehos, Pavéguats tod APavots PWTÓG, Econteov 
CxoaLPvEs, Srerdséotatov, GhaBntov, dxoavtov, Gxndidwrov, claddeyopevov OAny, ei Hég 
cisely, THY MOGLOTNTA TÄS GyaboTuTOV Heoerdelas xal GuryOs Gvaddumov èv EavtTdM, nadó- 
neo olov TE oti, THY GyAdTNTA THs év å&ðútors OLAS. DN IV.22 724B (169:22-170:5). See 
Ephrem in Chapter IX, 370-371 below. 

182. Beziehungen, 131. 

183. L'Univers, 135. 

184. “... éx@atvety èv tautas thy uov@iav ayabdrnta, xai elvat ayyédous oreg 
eEayyeATLUas THs Belas oñs xal olov Pata Pave trod év GdUTOIS SvtOs EounvevtTiXa”. DN 
IV.2 696B (145:7-9). 
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frequency of appearance in the CD, see Indices, 55. For their particular connection with the 
angels as the expression of the divine, see: 1) x@atvetv: CH 1.2 121A (7:13); I.2 137C 
(10:19); HI.3 168A (20:2); VH.3 209D (30:9-10); EH 1V.3.5 480C (99:17); DN 1V.2 696B 
(145:7). 2) €xn@avroginds: CH IV.2 180A (21:11); V 196C (25:13-14); VIL.1 205B (27:13); 
VILL 237C (32:18); IX.2 260A (37:9); X.2 273A (40:12); XIL2 293A (43:11); EH 1V.3.6-7 
481A (100:7 and 13); IV.3.10 481C (101:12), 3) èxpavtopia: CH 1.2 137C (10:22); IV.2 180B 
(21:14); IV.3 180C (22:4-5). 4) Expavors: CHILS 144C (15:9); EH IV.3.6 481B (101:14-16). 

186. DN IV.1 693C (144:11). 

187. CH VIEL2 209A (29:23-24). Note, however, that the angels were ignorant of God's 
Economy in Christ until they were “informed” by him. 

188. CHIV.2 180B (21:11). 

189, CH X.2 273A (40:13-14). 
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illumination from the “Father of lights” — as Dionysius takes care to quote at the 
beginning of the CH!” — and the mediatory capacity of his intelligible world is 
limited strictly to intelligence, to news or informative declaration. In a sense, 
then, the mediatory function of the xóouog vontdos is no longer a matter of 
ontology but of grace. 

Returning to the angels as models, let us recall our discussion of the 
hierarchic science and activity as the ever-increasing contemplation of, and 
participation in, the Providence or love of God. The angels are not models, in the 
sense of causative paradigms, but instead because they are in process of perfect 
fulfillment of the measure (àvahoyia) given each for participation in grace: 


... they before all other things have been deemed pre-eminently worthy of 
the title ‘angels,’ in that the thearchic illumination comes to pass first of all 
in them”. 


They are the revelation of a perfect universe that, because it is perfect, is 
fixed in form in a way that our hierarchy, still in a world darkened by the Fall!”, 
cannot yet be. In accordance with the will (Adyoc) of God for each, theirs is also a 
varied world, and so a hierarchical one. Each has its own place in the single flow 
of being, life, and wisdom from the one cause, just as each has its own share in the 
unique movement of providential love working all in all, and drawing everything 
back to itself. In contemplating this particular x6op0¢ vontdc, we are not 
confronted with a ladder of causes or an ascending scale of being. Instead, we 
discover a vision of grace that reveals a progression of created perfections, an 
ascent of contemplations each in its own fashion complete, an ordered series of 
icons, a drawing up and together of increasingly perfect transparencies, a 
brilliance of serried mirrors reflecting the light of divinity down to us and leading 
us up “in harmony divine and in due measure [avadoyta] to the transcendent 
beginning and end of all good order’!%*, Through dependence on its unique cause, 
Jesus, the Neoplatonist procession of causes becomes instead a single, perfected 
organism whose several members work to reveal its one source, mover, and 
tékos. The angelic song, “holy, holy, holy”, as Dionysius tells us twice'™, echoes 
throughout the angels’ hierarchy and is its single message. 


c) Our photagogues 


The angels lead us up to God. As perfected participants in his Providence, 
they are set over the human world in the role of pedagogues, “illuminators, and 


190. CH E1 120B (7:3-4). 

191. “... Maga mavta TÄS Gyyehtntig emeovupitas exxoltws TELwvtae S14 tÒ KOWTWS els 
altas eyyivecBar tv Oeaoxtxtv EMAC”, CH IV.2 180B (21:12-13). 

192. See EH 1.3.11 440C-441C (90: 16-92:1) and our Chapter IV below, 177-181. 

193. CH X.1 272D-273A (40:9-10). 

194. CH VIIE2 240C (34:3-9) and X.2 273B (40:19-22). 
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guides toward sacred perfection”. This is the main burden of the CH, a meditation 
on Scriptures that seeks to show the angelic orders as “... rendered worthy of 
communion in Jesus... as truly drawing nigh to him by prior participation in the 
knowledge of his theurgic lights’. The angels “are rendered perfect... by the first 
and transcendent deification, in accordance with the highest science proper to 
them of the divine operations [t@v Beovoyræv]”"®. They are the first to know of 
the Incarnation: as initiated into the Adyou of his theurgies!?*. They are — and 
here Dionysius’ is more reminiscent of the angelology of Evagrius Ponticus?™ — 
given charge over the Aoyou of our Providence and thus are involved in every 
activity pertaining to our salvation. The revelation of God (@eoq@aveia) given in 
Scripture is based on the vision (O@doet¢) granted through the agency of the 
angels to the “theologians” i.e., the inspired writers”°', Christ himself, in his 
incarnate manifestation is subordinate to them’™. They are set in charge over the 
nations’®, given authority to punish sinners, purify and illumine the prophets?®, 
announce Christ’s birth to Mary2, and to the shepherds around Bethlehem””, 
render Christ assistance at Gethsemane”, and act generally, throughout our 
history, as “‘thearchic channels of the grace whose source lies outside the circles of 
the created worlds and “beyond speech’?™, 

While one may note with Gandillac?" a certain “préponderance de l'éternel 
sur Vhistorique” in, particularly, the final chapter of the CH, a concentration on 
the angels’ “rapport contemplatif à la lumière divine”, this is not necessarily a 
tendency in Dionysius’ angelology that accords ill with his general picture. We 
believe the latter to be the portrayal of the intelligible world as in essence an 
organic and multi-personal reflection of, and participation in, the love of the one 
universal cause and Providence: 
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... toward which angelic beauty the good order of our own hierarchy, as 
pointing towards it in icons, is assimilated so far as possible, and through it 
molded, and jed up towards the super-essential source of order and of 
hierarchy2!!, 


2. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 


Our hierarchy is, first and most obviously, the means given us to know and 
to share in God, It is the icon of the invisible: “the sacred and perceptible 
representations of intelligible realities, and both guide [yevoaywyia] and way to 
these things’?'?. As such, it is secondly the God-intended sense or purpose, Adyos, 
of that entire plane of being that is realized in space, time and matter?". In so far 
as “the intelligible [the latter applying here to the energies of God] is source and 
science of the hierarchic things pertaining to the sensible’?"*, our hierarchy makes 
use of and so consecrates “the sensible things for the more divine ascent from 
them to the intelligible’*4*, Because the structure or our nature and thus of our 
intellectual or spiritual mode of apprehension is, unlike angelic simplicity, 
compounded of matter and spirit and therefore dependent upon discursive or 
“progressive thought’?!®, it follows that: 


... Neither is it possible for the thearchic ray to ilumine [us] otherwise than 
by the variety of sacred veils [with which] it has been veiled in a manner 
facilitating our ascent and duly furnished by a fatherly Providence in a 
manner natural to our faculties?!”. 
What is the structure of this pedagogy, of the “veils” which that are yet 
intended to reveal? 


a) The veils 


The “veils” are the stuff of our universe: matter, physical gesture or motion, 


211. ... Meds fv ñ Ths nag’ Huiv iegagyias ebrakia xatà tò Suvvatov aq~opolovpévn 
Thy GyyeAtHTV ebitoémetav ws èv cindow čte, tunovpevn dt’ aÙtTÃS xai Gvayouevn meds 
TiV DTEOOVGLOV néons teogagytas taEvaextav”. CH VIII.2 241C (35:22-25). Note that for 
famblichus the world is also a single Cadv; de Myst. IV.12 (des Places) 155-156. For 
Dionysius this is true of both the Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies. The difference lies 
in the fact that the unity of the Areopagite’s worids, a unity both organic and binding, 
discovers itself in Christ. 
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and spoken word. Through that which Roques terms the “anagogic condescension 
of the divine activity’*'®, — a condescension whose core is the Incarnation — these 
elements in our world have in our hierarchy become ‘“‘God-bearing”, Beo@~deos. 
The “ray” of the divine energies is capable of appropriating to itself these basics 
of the sensible world. It “puts-itself-together-with’ the universe of matter, motion, 
and speech. This is the root meaning of the word “symbol” itself: the “putting- 
together” or “ouu-Boan of different natures’? 


i) Matter 


Nothing in our world is utterly opaque to God’s energies. Matter itself bears 
traces (dgtnynpata) of its Creator and thus possesses a potential for leading “up to 
the immaterial archetypes’??°. Looking again to his favored solar imagery, 
Dionysius speaks of the diffusion of the divine light through the levels of creation 
beginning with the “first matter”?! of the angels: 


... the diffusion of the sun’s rays traverses without difficulty the first 
matter, most translucid of all and through it makes its proper radiance 
shine most plainly though on encountering the matters that are more 
opaque, its diffusive manifestation is more reduced, due to the inaptitude 
of the illumined matters for the transmission of the gift of light, until little 
by little the action of transmission becomes nearly impossible?” 


“Nearly”, we must stress, but never entirely. It is for this reason that one 
may speak of participation in God through the medium of material things, of a 
revelation of the invisible through the visible”. It is thus as Dionysius writes in 
CH 1.3, that the matter and form of the Church’s liturgy are given us for 
participation in God and imitation of the heavenly choirs: 


218. Roques, L’Univers, esp. 299-300. Note, in view of the Incarnation, that Roques 
adds that this condescension is also “pour restituer à unité”. 

219. Koutras, ““Evvoia” 256. See also Larsen, Jamblique, 186-187. 

220. CH 11.4 144BC (15:4-5). Dionysius is, to be sure, echoing here sentiments which 
may be found in such Neoplatonists as Iamblichus; see esp. de Myst. V.23 (des Places) 178- 
179 (although not so much for Plotinus: Enn. 1.8.5 and 6). 

221. See Gandillac, 151, note 4, for the explanation that “matter” here — i.e., esp. in 
reference here to the angels — does not signify “stuff”, but instead “leur caractère de 
créatures”. 

222. “... A TÄS NALaxtic Gutivos duddoag cic mobtTNy DAnv evdrasotws XWQET THV 
Kagav ÖLELEOTÉQAV HAL ÖL avtiic ÈUPAVÉOTEQOV GvoAdumeEL Tas OLXELAG MOAQUAQVYÓS, 
TeCoPaAAOUGG bE Tals Raxuréoars TAous &uvåĝgotégav Eyer tiv Sradotextv Emipdverav èx 
TÄS THY PWTLCOPEVOV VAD mods Pwtodsoolag Samo oOpeuTinty EELV &VENLTNÂELÓTNTOG xal 
AOTA OULXQÒV EX TOUTOU Mod¢ tO Tedeiws oyedOv Gduddotov suatéAdeta”. CH XILL3 
301AB (45:2-7). 

223. See again lamblichus, de Myst. V1I.1 (des Places) 188-189. For the pagans, too, the 
ovuráðea enabling this participation (de Myst. V.7, 162-163) also carries with it a certain 
element of grace (V.9-10, 163-165). See also our discussion below of Origen, Chapter VI, 
274-276. 
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. since it would not be possible for our mind to be ordered to that 
immaterial imitation of the heavenly hierarchies unless it were to make use 
of the material guide adapted to its nature, reckoning the apparent beauties 
as copies of the invisible beauty, the sensible perfumes as figures of the 
intelligible diffusion, the material lights icons of the immaterial gift of light 
and the discussions of the sacred teachings [images] of the contemplative 
fullness according to the intellect, the orders of the clerical ranks here 
below representative of the harmonious habitus [of the mind] ordered 
toward things divine, and the partaking of the divine Eucharist an icon of 
the participation in Jesus”. 


This passage, coming early in the CD, is perhaps the most crucial of the 
entire corpus, a summary of the Dionysian project. It owes directly to Evagrius 
and, especially, the Macarian Homilies”. The whole of the sacred uipnors of our 
hierarchy rests on the capacity of matter to carry, however much its limitations 
may obscure, the light of God. Our hierarchy forms, in its entirety, a holy oúßo- 
dov, a figure of the angels’ beauty and of God’s”*, a meeting of heaven and earth 
that takes place at once in the assembly of the Church, and within the human heart 
or intellect. : 

ii) Motion , 

Matter is never without motion. The material apparatus of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy is set within a context of sacred actions, themselves iconic, of ritual 
gestures no less essentially symbolic than the “lights”, “perfumes”, etc. employed 
in the course of the Church’s liturgy. In speaking of Baptism, for example, 
Dionysius tells us that this, “in symbols, is the sacred initiation of divine birth 
[Seoyéveouc}”. Nothing is portrayed that is unsuitable to God. Instead one is given 
to behold “mysteries [aiviyuata] of a contemplation worthy of God represented 
in mirrors natural and suited to human beings’”?’, In coming to contemplate this 
mystery enacted, the whole of the rite, we strive to look up 


224, “.., Emel undé duvatov toti TH nað’ Huds vol, mods Thy čühov éxeivay Gva- 
tava TAV obpaviwv LEQAEXLOV ulunotv te nal Pewolav, et ud TH xar’ avTOV DAL xet- 
paywyig KONGALTO, TA LEV parvóueva “GAAN, THS àpavoŭs ebaoeretas amemoviopato. 
Loyutduevos, ual Tag aicOntas edwdias éutumdpata tis vonttis Svaddcews: xai THs àðhov 
pwtodocias eluova Ta GAO põTaA, HAL TÄS HATA vodV BEWQNTIHŇİS GromANOMTEWS, TAS 
due—odinds iegàs Wabntetas nal Tic evagpoviov Med tà Beta xal tetaypevns eEews, tas 
TOV EVOGSE SLAXOOLAGEWV TAEELG xai TIS Inooŭ uetovoiac, thv Tic Devotatns evyaguotlas 
petaanpu’. CH 1.3 121C-124A (8:19-9:6). For the Eucharist as icon, see Chapter IV below, 
196-198, and for our brief discussion of the human intellect as mirrored by the rankings of the 
clergy, see Ibid. 187. 

225. See below, Chapter IX, 382-385. 

226. And, we add, of the beauty of the individual, human soul; see again Chapter IV 
below, 191-192, 196-198, 202-203, and 220-221. 

227. EH 11.3.1 397A (73:13-15). 


Ea 
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... through sacred ascents to the things accomplished [such that], being 
sacredly initiated into them, we shall know of which character are the 
things figured, and of what invisible things they are the icons”. 


Similarly, the rite of the Eucharist is an icon, a symbol: 


... For he [the bishop] outlines perceptibly in these things [the rite], as in 
images, our spiritual life, bringing to view Jesus Christ who, becoming man 
after our fashion in a manner all pure and unconfused, from the secrecy 
proper to God took his form beneficently from us”. 


We are reminded once more of the christological element that underlies the 
whole CD, particularly the EH. It cannot be overlooked. It centers and completes 
Koutras’ otherwise apt definition of “icon” in Dionysius as “the incarnation of 
God” through which “the sensible world is saved’?*°, We are also directed to the 
reality of ritual gesture as a theophany7?!. As a last example, we take the bishop’s 
initial censing of the Church as a calling to mind, a symbol, of the circular motion 
of Providence. The latter departs from itself to embrace all things and return them 
to itself, yet it 5 


... abides truly in itself and moves not wholly from its true identity; in the 
same manner the divine mystery of the synaxis, even though it possesses 
its source as inclusive, simple and united, is beneficently multiplied in the 
sacred variety of symbols and penetrates even to all the thearchic 
iconography, yet is again gathered together in a uniform manner from 
these same into its proper monad, uniting those who in sacred fashion are 
led up to it?*. 


228. “... dvahdceawv legais ixi Tag tõv tehovuévæv GOxas avaBAdpavtes xai Tavras 
teods wundevtes Exiyvaddueda, tive cidr YaQOXTHOMV Tà ExTUTmyoTa HAX tivav agavav 
ai eludves”. EH IH.3.2 397C (74:5-7). For the use of eixwv with Baptism, see also 11.3.7 404B 
(78:5-6). 

229, “Atayoadger yao év tobrots aldOntas bn’ Sypw aywv Inoobv tov Xouotov, Thiv 
VONTHV Nav we èv cixdar Cory, x ToD xaTa TO Belov xoupiov, TH Mavtedet nal GOVYXÚTW 
xab’ nas EvavOownmnoe, PiavOodnus LE hudv eidomotobwevov”. EH IE3.13 444C 
(93:14-16). 

230, Koutras, ““Evvo.a”, 256. 

231. See our discussion of this passage and the crucial i’ Owe in Chapter IV below, 
199-202. 

232. “... megi Eauttv dvtws oboe xal TAS Olueiag dias OÙ MaQaxLvoupevn TAdTOTH- 
TOG. “QoavTWS f Oela TIS ouváğews tedeth, xv Eviatav xai &mAñv čyovoa xai ovvertuype- 
vnv Goxny, eis thy iegàv MoumaAiav tõv GupPdAwv qiravOodrHus TAnOivnTaL xai wExoL 
TANS XWOT TÄS leQaoyrxiis elxovoyoagias, GAA’ Evoerdsac Ex totteow abOug eis Th olxeiav 
pováða ovváyetar xal Evomoret tos ex? abtnv legõs Gvayouévous”. EH HL3.3 429A 
(82:20-83:3). 
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This passage also indicates the three levels of application observed in CH 1.3 
above. It describes an action taking place 1) within the Church that is also both 2) 
the depiction of God’s action throughout the universe and 3) of the simultaneous 
return (éttoteo~n) of the soul to communion with God within its procession 
(06050¢) outwards in cooperation (ouveoyeia) with Providence. 

The forms of the rites are more than a calling to mind of Providence. They 
are also a participation in God’s activity, a true ovu-Bodn of physical form and 
gesture with divine grace. Thus: 


The whole order of priests, having been gathered in hierarchic order, and 
having communicated in the most divine things, pauses with thanksgiving, 
recognizing in due measure [i.e. in accordance with their respective ranks] 
and celebrating the grace of the divine operations?™. 


On the one hand, it is true that the rites are given us to contemplate: 


that having reflected... upon its [the consecration of the uúgov] parts 
according to the sacred icons [rites], we may thus be led up through the 
parts to its unity by means of hierarchic contemplations’2**, 


The consecration of the púgov is indeed an image [yaua] of the “deiform 
virtue”, its pattern in accord with the “intelligible beauty” of its prototype”?>. On 
the other hand, it is also true that the rites are genuinely efficacious modes or 
channels tor the threefold divine activity of purification, illumination, and 
perfection. The psalmody sung during the rite thus 


.. perfectly purities those wanting in complete purity, leads those who are 
holy to the divine images and their vision and communion, and establishes 
those who are altogether holy in blessed and spiritual visions, filling that in 
them which is in the form of the One with the One, and making them 
one”, 


233. “H naoa tv teg@v Staxdapnars teoaoyin@s GuvayGetaa xal tots Gerotdrors 
XOLVAVÁOQOQ WET’ EVXAQLITLAS LeQtis xatTaAHyeL, Tas THV BeougyLdv Gvaddyws èmiyvotoa 
xai Duviooca yaoutas”. EH I1.3.15 445B (94:1 1-13). 

234. “... HOATÒ TAS Leads eixdvas Emoxonjoavtsc, obtw NQÒS Ev ADTs SLA THY LEEaV 
ieoaoxtnats Hewpeiars avay8nodpeba. EH 1V.1 472D (95:5-7). See also IV.3.1 473D (96:17- 
18), where we are directed to go within (ctow) the theomimetic veil in order to discover the 
intelections of the archetype (Goxérumos vonots). Dionysius is clearly basing himself here, at 
least in part, on the Church architecture of his time. For a discussion on the use of sanctuary 
veils at the time of the CD, esp. in order to conceal the altar, see T. F. Mathews, Early 

Churches of Constantinople (1971) 162-171, A. M. Schneider, “Liturgie und Kirchenbau in 
Syrien” NAG (1949) 56-68; and particule. Carl Schneider, “Katanétaoywa” Kyrios 1 
(Königsberg: 1936) 57-73. 

235. Ibid. 473B (96:2-5). à 

236. “... Tos ÔÈ Mods TÒ eivat maváyvoug evdeels teréws A A TA tous b& 
iegoùs Šyovow Eni Tas Osta elxdvas xai itopias adt@v xal xowwviac, EoTLÕOL dé tots 
TAVLEQOUG EV LOKALOLS xal VOnTOIS Oeáduaorv ànroninooðagar TÒ EvoeLdés ATV TOD Evds 
xal evomovotoat”. EH IV.3.3 477A (98:9-13). 
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iii) Word 

Psalmody leads us to the third constituent of the veils: the word, spoken or 
written. The word carries with it the whole human realm of idea or discourse. For 
Dionysius, the word can only refer to Holy Scripture — together with the oral 
teachings of the Apostles and saints. One cannot emphasize too much his 
insistence on revelation and Scripture as divinely-given”’’. The point is repeated 
at the beginning of each of the CD’s four major treatises?*. 

From the opening chapter of the EH, for example, we learn that: 


.-. that which is given to them [the angels] in a uniform and inclusive 
manner is vouchsafed to us from the divinely-delivered Scriptures by 
means of a variety and multiplication of different symbols. For the Scriptures 
are the essence of our hierarchy. These Scriptures are... most august... 
they have been vouchsated to us from our inspired and sacred consecrators 
-in theological and holy writings and letters, and, furthermore, whatever has 
come from the same holy men by means of the more immaterial initiation 
— as indeed to people somehow already neighbors of the Celestial 
Hierarchy — from mind to mind by means of speech, at once bodiless and 
yet more immaterial as being without writing, by which our holy guides 
were initiated. Neither did these things come to us from the inspired 
hierarchs in intuitions obvious to the commonality of the faithful, but were 
delivered rather in sacred symbols. For not everyone is holy nor, as Scripture 
says, is knowledge for al”. 


Let us briefly examine this passage. Once again we find the difference 
between our mode of apprehension and the angels’. We apprehend the truth 
through symbols, a term that embraces both the physical and the notional?®, 
Every real insight or grace of intellection and comprehension as to the nature of 
the rea] discovers its source, “essence”, in the symbols transmitted to us via 


237. For the Neoplatonist background to the expressions Adyta and Geomagddota, see 
Koch, Beziehungen, 38-48. For their appearance in patristic literature, see Lampe, 629, 805- 
806. 

238. See CH 1.2 121A (7:11-12), EH 1.4 376B (67:4-6); DN 1.1 588A (108:6-8); 1.3 
589B (111:6-12); 1.4 589D (112:7-10); and MT I.1 997A (141:2-3). 

239. “... huv SE TO exetvars Eveatws Te xal ovvexrtuyuévws SwonGév éx TOV Yeorapa- 
SdTwV AOViMV, GS Hulv Eqprxtov, Ev MolatAta nal WANGer dtargetov OvpBdrwv dedmontar. 
Ovoia yao ths xaO’ hus teoagxias ori tà Heonagddota Adyta. Tentdtata sé Adyra 
TAVTA... HOS tav EvVEWV Hudv tegotercotav èv Gyroyoapors utv xal Veoroysnats dedw- 
Ental SéATOLS xal UNV Soa HEdS TOV aùtõv teadv avdodv AvAOTEEA uvosti xal yeitoví 
HWS hon TÄS ovleavias legaeyxtas ên vods eis voŭv did uéoov Adyov owuatwoŭ uèv GUAOTE- 
gov SE GUMS, yoapÃs extds oi xaðnyeuóves Hud EuunGnoav, odE taŭra töv EvOEwv 
ieQaoymv eis TÒ TÄS LeQougylas xoLvdv dmaQgaxoAUATOLS vońoedLv, GAA’ Ev cuLBdAoLS 
ieQolg Magadedwxdtwv. “Eott yao ov mas tegds OSE TavIMWV, WS TH AGYLA Marv, ñ 
yvaous”. EH 1.4 376BC (67:4-15). 

240. Recall Chapter I, 70-74. 
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Scripture. What of the revelations or intuitions given us orally by the Apostles 
and saints that also possess authority? It appears to us that Dionysius is doing two 
related things here. He is first of all lending expression to the notion of tradition 
as the saints’ continuous witness to the life in God granted us by and in the 
Church. Secondly, he is defending the principle of the lex orandi: the public 
worship of the Church is itself an authoritative expression of divine truth and 
source of private inspiration and contemplation”! — indeed, is even more the 
authoritative image, Guousne etxov, than the Scriptural images, as based upon a 
“more immaterial initiation’. 

The final two sentences of the passage might be read as betraying a dangerous 
esotericism. Dionysius speaks at least once elsewhere?” of Scripture’s “deliberate” 
concealment of the “hidden truth” from the many, and he concludes again with the 
passage from St. Paul concerning the yv@oug which “is not for all” (cf. I Cor 7:7). 
Gandillac rightly notes a distinction between the Apostle, who “was simply 
opposing idolaters to people who know Christ”, and Dionysius’ differentiation 
between “those who deserve to possess the truth and those who may only receive 
it under the guise of parables“, Nonetheless, it does not appear to us that the 
Areopagite is doing much more than referring here to a basic fact of the spiritual 
life. There are degrees of knowledge, of receptivity to truth, and of advancement 
in it. We have only to recall the distinction drawn in Heb 5:13-14 between “milk” 
and “strong meat”, or even that in I Cor 13:11 between the child and the man (to 
quote from the Pauline corpus alone). The deepest things of God require sanctity: 


For we must not consider that the appearance of the [sacred] compositions 
are formed for their own sake, [they] are rather to shield the unspeakable 
and invisible science from the many, that the all-holy things be not easily 
grasped by the profane, but instead revealed alone to the true lovers of 
sanctity who have packed away every childish fantasy concerning the 
sacred symbols and are thus capable, through simplicity of intellect and 
capacity for contemplative virtue, to cross over to the simple and 
supernatural and transcendent truth of the symbols”*°. 


241. See C. A. Bernard, “Les formes de théologie chez Denys I’Aréopagite” Greg 59 
(1978) 44. 

242. See above, Chapter I, 73, note 210. See also Rorem’s remarks on the “more 
immaterial” in Symbols, 118-125. Rorem does, however, rather over-emphasize in our view 
the Neoplatonist preference for the oral to the written. While doubtless a feature of 
Dionysius’ thought, we must also recall the /ex orandi’s singular importance for the patristic 
writers, as for example in an Irenaeus or a Basil. See Louth, Denys, 26-27. 

243. CH 1.2 140B (11:16-20). 

244. Gandillac, 77 note 2. , 

245. “Mù yao oldueða tà pawvóueva TOV ovvönuátwv nto ĉavtõűv àvanreniáoða, 
noo…eRAñdHaL dé TÄS åànTogońtov xal GBedtov tols MOAAOIS ixathung, WS UN totg PeBhAOLS 
eùòxeigwTa elvat Tà maviega, Wdvois Sé àvaxahuntéaða. tolg ths Vedtntos yvnaiorg 
COAGTALS, WS MAGAV Thv TaWagiHdn pavtaciav èni tõv LeQdv CvEBdAWY àntooxevațoué- 
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The “sacred veils” that include the word of Scripture and the forms of the 
Church’s worship are in essence a colJection or sequence of contemplations. They 
embrace an ascending series of revelations adapted to the believer’s progress in 
love, simplicity, purification from selfish imagination, and consequent capacity 
for contemplation“. They are, indeed, more than simply a scale of Oeweia. The 
icon that they constitute is “by its very essence yetoaywyia”?t. The Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy is therefore (and we do not here exhaust its significance) that which 
takes us “by the hand” to bring us into knowledge of the truth and shape our souls 
in accordance with the divine archetype in order that each may become a faithful 
image of the divine virtue. , 


b) Our symbols and their apprehension 


The icon or symbol, and so our hierarchy itself, is of necessity anagogic. It 
effects the education, paideia, of the believer who is called upon to discern “within 
the schemes and images the divine intention underlying them”, By its nature the 
symbol, a putting-together or indwelling of the divine in matter, gesture, or word, 
requires this continual effort toward apprehension — as well, of course, as the 
presence or power of God actively at work in assisting the anagogy. It implies an 
increasing process of purification, enlightenment, and perfection, a continual 
affirmation and negation that bears witness both to the nature of a symbol as a 
meeting ot created and uncreated, and to the double aspect of God’s own being, at 
once hidden and revealed. Here we discover a convergence of the three triads of 
spiritual activity: purification - illumination - perfection, Gpatgeots - &yvwoia - 
évesouc, and direct - spiral - and circular spiritual motion. All three take place 
simultaneously at different levels, i.e., according to the believer’s degree of 
conformity to the divine. “The sacred and mystical unfoldings [avantuEevs]?? of 
the symbols constituting the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy require a continual progress 
from the sanctified human intelligence. The “science” of our hierarchy is, as 
Roques notes, “one and the same act which simultaneously attaches, elevates, and 
liberates the mind’®°. The demand is unceasing and our potential progress 


vous xai inavols GuaPaiverv GrAGtHTL vot xai Dewontixfic Suvdpews ExitnSe.stntt, MES 
thv awhiv zal breoput xai breoidoupéevnv TOV cvUpdAWV GANBEvav’. Ep. IX.1 1105C 
(197:1-8). See also our discussion of Origen, Chapter VI below, 277-278, for a parallel in 
patristic literature to Dionysius’ insistence on varying capacities, dependent upon holiness, 
for the vision of the invisible reality beneath the apparent, as well as Evagrius on “pure 
prayer’ and his suspicion of the imagination, Chapter VIH, 331-332. See also Macarius in 
Chapter EX, 377-378. 

246. Note that intellectual ability, worldly intelligence, does not constitute a Dionysian 
prerequisite for progress in the divine “science”. 

247. Koutras, ““Evvova”, 257. For the yetoaywyia, note our citation from Gregory of 
Nyssa, Chapter VII below, 295-296. 

248, Roques, “Contemplation” DSp 2.1887, See also Koutras, ““Evvow.”, 249-250 and 
256, as well as Chapter VI below on Origen, 274-279, 

249. DNYX.5 913A (211:2); also CHI1.3 141A (12:17-13:3). 

250, L’Univers, 201. 
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without limit, because the depths to which a given symbol points, which are in a 
sense carried within it, themselves have no end: 


It is thus necessary for us, instead of [resting with] the common suppositions 
concerning them, to pass within the sacred symbols in a manner befitting 
holiness, and in no way to esteem them lightly that are the offspring and 
figures of the divine likenesses, and visible images of the visions that are 
ineffable and beyond nature. For indeed, it is not just the super-essential _ 
lights, and the intelligibles, and — quite simply — divine things that are 
adorned by the materially figurative symbols, as the super-essential God is 
said to be ‘fire,’ and ‘burning’ the intelligible sayings of God; but, in 
addition, the deiform dispositions of angels both contemplated and 
contemplating are also delineated in varied shapes and in many forms and 
fiery figures. And [it is thus also necessary] to receive the image of ‘fire’ in 
one way when used in reference to God who is beyond intellection, and in 
another way when it refers to his spiritual providences or wills, and in still 
another way with respect to the angels... to the one [it is referred] as 
cause, to the other as existing, and to the last by participation®*'. 


The resonances of the symbols are thus infinite. This brings us to the fact that 
our hierarchy represents the whole revelation of God and the angels. It is the sole 
means given us for ascent up and into contemplation of the created intelligible 
world, then to the uncreated wills or energies, and ultimately to the darkness 
surrounding God as he is in himself. From the first turning away from error to the 
highest rapture of the mystic vision, everything, all ascent, takes place within the 
forms and activities of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. As we shall see in the 
following chapters, and as was suggested in the quotation from CH 1.3 above, the 
whole CD leads inward into the altar and the mystery that the latter represents”. 


c) The icon of the ascent: ministers and ministered 
i) Clergy and laity: a spatial and spiritual ordering 


The essence of our hierarchy is revealed in holy Scripture. The first 
manifestation or flowering of that essence is: 


251. “Xoù toryagoŭv xal Nas avti TÄS SnUMdoUus Nepi adtav DOAN pews, OW TMV 
ieadv ovpRdAwy iepompemms StoBaivery xal uÀ dtiudte aùtá, tov Geiwy Svta yapaxth- 
guv Exyova xai GoTuTMpATA xai eindvac Euqavels TOV åtopohtwv xal drEQQuUdv eaé- 
tov. Kai yao oÙ óva TÀ UREQOVOLA Porta KAİ Ta VONTA xal GAGs TH Hela TOTS TUTWTLXOTS 
SwaTtonthAetar GULPBOAOLG, Ws TUE 6 bMEQOUOLOS HEds Acyonevos xai tà vontà TOD DEod hó- 
yia emvoupéva. Toocéty 6& xai tõv vont@v pa xai voegõv dyyédwv ol Geoetdeic daxo- 
apor xoia woogats Srayeaqovtar xal WorAvedéor nai eumvoiors oynpatrowois. Kai 
HAWS YOU tiv avbtyv tod Kugds eixdva xatà tov nèg vonoiv Geod Aeyopévny exAapetv, 
Gdws dé xatd tHv vontdv adtod TeovoLdv ñ hóywv nal Gadus emi tõv àyyéhwv, xal Thv wev 
xaT’ aitiav, tiv ôè x00’ tage, thv ôè xatà wéOeELv...”. Ep. IX.2 1 108CD (199:9-200:8). 

252. Here is the truth of P. Rorem’s correct insistence that the Mystical Theology is at 
the center of the CD (e.g. Commentary, 200ff), though not as a “solvent” of Dionysius’ 
Christian pretentions, but in fact as their fulfillment. 
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... the threefold virtue of the holy rites of the sacraments, the purification 
and brilliant illumination of the sacred divine birth [Baptism] received 
trom Scripture, the perfecting knowledge and science of the theurgies 
[given by] the synaxis and the consecration of the chrism, through which 
[threefold power} is accomplished in sacred manner the unifying ascent to, 
and blessed communion with, the Thearchy?*?. 


Our “sacred order” follows this “division of every hierarchical activity into 
the most divine mysteries” with the participants in those mysteries, “the inspired 
men who are instructed and initiated in them, and those who are being initiated by 
them in sacred manner”. The full composition of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is 
thus the Scriptural revelation expressed in the triad of sacraments whose saving 
activity is realized in the subordinate triads of the clergy, the ministers of that 
activity, and of the laity who receive the clergy’s ministrations. 

The priestly order of bishop [ieodoyns], priest and deacon [Aevtoupydc] do, 
however, represent?" those among the faithful who have realized in themselves 
the first stages of the threefold process which is the activity within the created 
world of divine Providence: f 


... for it is necessary for those going to the all-pure and sacred activity to 
have been completely cleansed from the last fantasies of the soul, and, as 
far as possible, to approach it through likeness with it, for thus shall be [the 
theophanies of the supra-mundane rays] more clearly discerned about 
them. These desire that their proper glory should pass through ever more 
completely and more transparently to the splendors of the like-formed 
mirrors {the clergy]***, 


Here again, as Roques notes”’, and with the same metaphors of sun and fire 
already encountered in the DN and CH, “the principle of the diffusion of God’s 
gifts to the superior orders and through them to the interiors is maintained and 
illustrated”. The clergy are the “mirrors” of the thearchic ray, the media — them- 
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teXeo.ougyeitar”. EH V.1.3 504BC (106:17-22). 

254. EH V.1.1 501A (104:11-15), 

255. See again our discussion above, 109, and Chapter IV, 208-214. 
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selves thus the icons and channels on our plane of being for revelation — through 
whom the saving and transtorming knowledge and activity of God descend finally 
To us: 


... for those who, speaking symbolically, are ever present about the divine 
altar behold and hear the divine things clearly revealed to them, and, 
proceeding in the manner of the Good outside the divine veils [the curtain 
or screen blocking the sanctuary], manifest to the obedient monks and to 
the holy people and the orders still in a state of purification, in a manner 
according to the latter’s deserts, the sacred things which they have 
preserved well and purely**®, 


Among the orders of the laity the monks are those who stand at the height of 
knowledge and contemplation. They receive the names of Geganevtat or of 
uovayot from their “pure service and attendance upon God”, and their “undivided 
and unified mode of life, unifying them through sacred concentration of their 
divisions into a deiform unity and God-loving perfection’**’. Even these, though, 
are assigned places outside the doors and veils of the altar area because, “in 
relation to their order and knowledge”, they are still “closer to the people than to 
the priestly ranks’. If this applies to the monks, whose t&&tc is the one in 
process of perfection (teàetovuévn), then it is still more the case with the middle 
order, the baptized laity. The latter is the Dewontixn téEtc, the one in process of 
illumination as being 


... purified from every unholy stain and possessing all pure and unmoving 
the foundation of its proper spirit, it is brought over in priestly fashion to 
the contemplative condition and power, and communes in the most divine 
symbols proper to it... and in due measure is winged by their f[i.e. the 
symbols’] anagogic powers towards the divine love of their science”. 


In comparison, however, to the hierarch who “is ever led up by the thearchic 
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Spirit to the holy principles [aoyai] of the things accomplished’, the contemplative 
faculty or illumination of the laity is limited to the mere vision of the symbols: 
“the many only peek {magaxipavtec] at the divine symbols’?®. 

Still more distant, spiritually and physically, is the final order of those who 
are “being purified”. These are the non-baptized together with those under 
penance or possessed by devils? — the latter having failed to conquer the passions 
and the disordered motions of evil. This group is forbidden attendance at the 
holiest of the sacred rites’. Physically, they are further removed than the laity 
who occupy the middle or nave of the Church. Instead, they crowd at the doors of 
the nave in the narthex. Again, spiritually and physically, they represent the last 
echo of holiness. Beyond them, outside the doers of the Church, lies an existence 
entirely sunk in deception and enslavement to the “seeming good [Soxovo0a etmd- 
Beta}? of the world, the flesh, and the devil“. 


ii) Altar to doors: the Church at prayer an icon of Providence 


Reversing the order of progressive distance from the altar, we discover in the 
very physical arrangement of the Church itself”, and of the orders of laity and 
clergy, a process of concentration, a gathering and intensification of the mystery 
at once divine and yet manifest among and through humans and the stuff of their 
being, at once revealed and yet increasingly hidden as we approach its core and 
heart. From the world of darkness and error outside the doors, to the purified 
orders awaiting in the porch the hour of their entry (or re-entry) into the body of 
the Church and full citizenship in the Christian moAvteic; to the laity occupying 
the nave, full participants indeed though still at the first stages of knowledge; to 
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altchristliche Bildertfrage nach den literarischen quellen (1917) and W. Eilliger, Die Stellung 
der alten Christen zu den Bildern in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten (1930) 1-98; and Zur 
Entstehung und triihen Entwicklung der altchristlichen Bildkunst (1934) 1-284. Dionysius is 
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development of the fourth century. See also our Concluding Remarks below, 397. 
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the monks at the gates of the sanctuary in “pure attendance upon God” and the 
contemplations brought them by the clergy within the enclosure; to the deacons 
who guard the gates within and without?® and who are charged with the task of 
purification; to the priests who illumine the faithful and guide the initiates to the 
divine visions (i.e., the physical sight) of the sacraments*™, who within the 
sanctuary surround the altar and the hierarch as the Seraphim stand about the 
Godhead®, and who receive communion from the bishop directly within the holy 
place?™, to the hierarch himself, “the inspired and divine man instructed in all 
sacred knowledge, in whom indeed the whole hierarchy belonging to him [ñ xat’ 
avtov tegaeyia] is accomplished and made known’””', whose proper: 


... essence and d@vahoyia it is to be perfected in divine things and deified, 
and to transmit to those subordinates according to the merit of each the 
sacred deification which has come to pass in him from God?”, 


we witness an increasing drawing up and into the altar — and thus into the 
bishop who stands immediately before it — of all sacred virtue, activity, and 
knowledge. It is on the altar that the Scriptures, essence of our hierarchy, rest, 
from it that they are proclaimed, and on it again that the great sacraments of the 
Church, particularly the Eucharist, are accomplished: the representations of 
Christ’s “theurgy” which itself is the “recapitulation of all theology [i.e., 
Scripture]’*”. Before the altar stands the bishop in whom the powers?” and 
science of the hierarchy are realized, and through whom all the lower clergy and 
laity participate in those same virtues and knowledge:?” “he effects [éveoyet] the 
mysteries of our hierarchy through all the sacred orders’””. It is on his head that 
the Scriptures are placed inasmuch as he is the recipient of all “perfecting power 
and science’?”, “the one who reveals the judgments of the Thearchy?”®, In view of 
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the fact that he quotes him earlier in the CD”, it seems likely Dionysius is saying 
with St. Ignatius of Antioch: ‘Where is the bishop, there is also Christ and his 
Church’, 

We would maintain that, under the guise of Neoplatonic vocabulary, this is 
exactly what he is saying. The bishop occupies the place of Christ “in whom every 
hierarchy is accomplisheď’?!!. Reversing our perspective once again, we may see 
in the bishop standing before the altar the icon of the Thearchy, “the source of this 
hierarchy, the fount of life, the essence of goodness, the unique cause of being” .?*? 
Through the bishop, the “threefold virtue” of the sacraments, like the primordial 
outpouring of the hidden God’s energies streaming into creation and extending 
from the angels to the last traces of being and even of non-being, pour out to 
penetrate the whole of the ecclesiastical polity, beginning with the priests and, in 
descending order together with diminishing éclat, extending to the deacons, the 
monks, the laity, and, most obscurely, to the orders of those not yet purified. 
Finally, it disperses and disappears from view in the night of ignorance and sin 
outside the doors. It is therefore no mere metaphor on Dionysius’ part when he 
speaks of the powers of the sacraments, flowing out from the bishop at the altar, 
as “the perfecting icons of the thearchic power’*’, or of the dispositions of our 
hierarchy as “icons of the divine energies’?**. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is the 
“hierarchic icon of the divine’?*, an active power and living participant in the 
divine archetype. The original outflowing of God’s energies into the darkness of 
non-being and then of creation is thus re-presented in the initial censing of the 
bishop whose tour of the Church is a genuine realization of the activity of 
Providence that it typifies. It is the same energy of God working in and revealed 
in the bishop here which established, preserves, and saves the worlds, and that 
now, “through this inspired and hierarchic harmony”, wills that “each participate, 
so far as he is capable, in him who is... Beautiful, Wise, and Good’”*®, 


d A gnostic vision? 
i) The revelation of a divinized cosmos 


One scholar has accused the Areopagite of a “symbolic gnosticism’8’, While 
we do not understand the precise meaning of this expression, we do admit that the 
picture just drawn of light not of this world streaming from a hidden center to 
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penetrate the serried ranks of initiates and finally to disappear into the blackness 
outside the shrine might give the impression of gnosticism. Such is not, however, 
the case. Dionysius’ God, while supra-mundane, is never “in his ultimate meaning 
contra-mundane”, nor is his creation “an evil and alien order’. These hallmarks 
of classical gnosticism are in no way a part of the CD. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
represents instead the divinely-granted and sole means of salvation for a creation 
which, through humanity and the deceit of the demons, has fallen into the “ways of 
non-being and danger of destruction’*’, It is not set up in opposition to the world. 
Rather, to cite von Semmelroth, “there is no area on the earth that possesses 
stability outside of the hierarchically ordered Church’”™, It is not the denial of the 
sensible world, but instead its divinely revealed meaning, its justification, such that 
the sensible becomes a carrier of the divine, “a field of symbols that can and must 
introduce human intelligence to the intelligible world... that constitutes the life of 
the Church, the angelic beings, and the divinity”?*'. Through and in our hierarchy, 
our world becomes “itself essentially a revelation of God”??? a declaration of, and 
a sharing in, the Creator: 


... we behold our own [hierarchy] adapted to our condition, multiplied in 
the variety of sacred symbols by means of which we are hierarchically 
conducted up in the measure proper to us to the deification that is in the 
form of the One, to both God and divine virtue”. 


The insistence upon virtue is important. Our hierarchy is “something 
symbolic... in manner analogous to us using things sensible” in order to “lead us 
up via sensible things to divine contemplations’’™. Yet the process is not one 
involving knowledge alone: 


... [we] do not participate uniformly in him... but as the divine balance 
distributes to each according to his deserts”. 


This stress on conformity to divine virtue, on our hierarchy as an assimilation 
to God who is “truly Good, truly Wise, truly Beautiful’, is the final proof against 
the accusation of gnosticism. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is a single organism, 
“the all-embracing intent [Adyos] of all the holy ones subject to it”. Thus: 
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By means of the love for the beautiful which stretches forth to him [Christ] 
and lifts us up with it, [it] folds up our many differences together and 
having made them into one divine life, condition, and activity, it grants the 
sacred power of the divine priesthood. Arriving at the holy operation of 
the same priesthood, we become ourselves closer to the beings [angels] 
that are above us by means of our assimilation, according to possibility, to 
their stable, indefectible, and sacred foundation, and by this means, having 
cast Our eyes up to Jesus and the blessed Thearchy itself, and having beheld 
it so far as it is possible to see, and having been enlightened with the 
knowledge of divine visions, being both hallowed and hallowers of the 
mystic science, we shall be enabled to take on the form of light and become 
workers of divine things, both rendered and rendering perfect”. 


To become imitators of God in his active love for creation, Beoerôńs, is to 
realize here below, in the sensible realm, the perfection of the angelic world. Our 
hierarchy binds us to the one living organism that is theirs. The bishop is thus, for 
example, rightly called an “angel” as a sharer in the angels’ prophetic faculty and 
as elevated to their “revelatory likeness’’**, The imitation of the x6gnosg vontos, 
of the angels’ blessed and united life, is, generally, the gift vouchsafed us in the 
Church.” It is also the deification of the sensible realm as a whole. The angels’ 
beatitude is the model of our own, and of our world’s’. Bound together with the 
angels in a single life of grace, and in the person of the bishop visibly deriving our 
knowledge, powers, and activity from a single source, insofar as it is from him at 
the altar that we receive the word and the sacraments, we recognize and praise: 


the beneficent and gracious source by which were shown forth our saving 
sacraments in order to accomplish in holy manner the sacred deification of 
those in process of perfection’. 


ti) The reflection and revelation of Jesus 


This single source is typified in the bishop and at the heart of the angelic 
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choirs. It is the “philanthropy of the thearchic goodness” that has freed us from sin 
and “shown us an ascent beyond the world and an inspired mode of being [moAt- 
teia]? Jesus is the supreme joining and reconciliation, the supreme “symbol”. 
His divinity is the transcendent source of all hierarchy*™, and his is the “new 
theandric” reality that informs our life and substance. He is: 


... the fount of the divine perfumes... [which] in thearchic proportions, he 
distributes to the most deiform of the intellects... [and] in which the minds 
[=angels] joytully delight and of which sacred perceptions they are made 
ful, 


He is also the mystery of the altar realized in the bishop’s ministrations: 


the source and essence and perfecting power of all our theurgic sanctitications... 
Jesus, our most divine altar, the thearchic consecration of the heavenly 
minds in whom, according to scripture, we, being consecrated and 
mystically consumed in sacrifice, have access [to the Father}. 


It is a light that streams from the sanctuary to purify, illumine, perfect, and 
render us “co-workers” of his divinity. Veiled in the images of our hierarchy, as 
once he was veiled in the flesh, he renders those veils means of participation in, 
and revelations of, his glory. Indeed, it is that very flesh that, we venture to say, 
we discover now in the form of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: in the sacraments 
that render him present, and in the ranks of the taithful themselves. Our hierarchy 
is the “one, new man” of St. Paul, the body of Christ whose “fullness fills all in all”, 
the new creation. It is the gift of the Incarnation and the anticipation of the 
eschaton; the icon, and therefore the present reality of the world which is and is to 
come. 


Summary: The characteristics of the Dionysian hierarchies may be 
summarized as follows: 1) hierarchy is the reality intended by God for the two 
worlds of creation, intelligible (the angels) and sensible (humans); 2) and is thus 
the full expression of Providence for that world, the analog of God. 3) As the icon 
of Providence it is necessarily an object of contemplation, because 4) it carries the 
yv@o.g of God and so communicates a share in his “mind”. The mind of God 

` being love, 5) a hierarchy is therefore a community, a single corporate organism 
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bound together by the exercise of a loving and mutual providence whose origins 


and enabling power come directly from God. 6) This corporate element means `: 


that the given creature, angel or human being, discovers its salvation and 


deification as the member of a community. The path to &vwous lies through and ©. — 
within the hierarchy, not outside of it. Dionysius has no “alone to the alone”, His ==. 


vision is, speaking sociologically, centripetal. There is, though, 7) a place for the 


individual’s enjoy-ment of union with God in Christ. This is indicated by. a 


hierarchy’s function as microcosmos. f 
The next to last point we understand as a rejection both of Plotinus, the 


lonely philosopher rising above the unfortunate — if necessary — fall into matter = 7 
and flux, and of the essentially centrifugal character of the Evagrian stress on the. =. 


perfected anchorite, or the representatives of Syrian “Messalianism”. Evagrius’ 


vision of a providential cosmos (as we shall see in Chapter VIII) has, however, - . 


been retained, as has the Syrian emphasis on the enlightened saint as “temple of 


God” (vaog cod). Dionysius has also succeeded in transforming the Neo- ~:~” 


platonists’ series of causes into a ladder of icons. This has certain important 
consequences. With respect, first, to the angels’ hierarchy, we note that the CD’s 
x60L0S vonTtds is no longer causally prior to our own, sensible world. The 
(created) intelligible world has been cut off from the world of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, at least in the sense that the latter is no longer ontologically dependent 
upon the former. Our models and guides, the angels are not our creators. The 
implication is that, while we may grow to become “like” them in the Kingdom to 
come, we shall never be exactly as they are, i.e., disincarnate. The sensible world 
is directly dependent upon God and acquires thus a permanent validity. 
Concerning our hierarchy we wish to stress two more points. First we 
understand the permanent nature of the sensible icon to be a clear indication of 
Dionysius’ Christian inspiration, An icon is, generally, a kind of incarnation. Our 
hierarchy, realized and revealed to us in the public worship of the Christian 
assembly, is the icon of God here below. It is thus the present reality of the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ. The union of visible with invisible, of matter with 
spirit, of creature with Creator, that we outlined in the preceding chapter as 
fundamental to Dionysius’ vision of the creature and its destiny, achieves its 
culmination in the Incarnation, whence is derived the possibility for, the enlightening 
power of, and the ultimate reality to be discovered within, all icons or symbols, all 
unions. Our hierarchy represents, i.e., makes present, the abiding and active 
reality of the incarnate Christ. Jesus is the “place of meeting” and face of 
Providence disclosed to “true lovers of sanctity” within the veils of the Church. 
The latter is the flesh he has assumed, and its glory awaits the open revelation of 
the eschaton*™, He is the truth of our world. Indeed, he is our true world. 
Secondly, the Areopagite’s Church is therefore not a thing, not an institution 


306. See DN 1.4 especially and as well EH VILI tf on the general resurrection, together 
with our article, “On the Other Hand”, 
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— whether teaching body or state. It is instead the continuation of the Incarnation. 
We repeat: it is the icon of God. Thus, before all else, it is an object of contemplation: 
divine grace is rendered visible in oil and water, bread and wine, order, gesture, 
and spoken word. While still in a sense incomplete, not yet perfectly achieved, it 
remains our single reality, the meaning of our universe and the latter’s unique 
hope — and assurance — of stability and final salvation. Outside of it there is 
nothing save error, darkness, and final loss. 

Whence comes the darkness and its threat? How is the person of Jesus truly 
of a piece with the system of the CD? How, finally, is it that our hierarchy is also 
the icon of the individual, human soul, the macrocosmos reflecting the micro- 
cosmos? Each of these questions requires further elaboration. We maintain that 
the Fall is not an idle element in the Arcopagite’s vision. We also hold that Jesus 
is not simply a name to which our author has attached certain “meta-physical” 
functions. He is rather, for Dionysius as for the NT, the answer given to tallen 
humanity. He, in his Church, is also the personal reality of every believer. For 
discussion of these questions, we turn to the next Chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MYSTERY AND THE MYSTERIES: CHRIST AND THE 
SACRAMENTS AS REVELATION AND COMMUNICATION 
OF TRUE GOD AND TRUE MAN 


Introduction: Apart from its opening chapter, the EH begins and ends 
with death. Chapter II deals with the catechumen’s participation in Christ’s death 
through Baptism while Chapter VII presents us with a meditation on Christian 
burial. It is also correct, and perhaps more to Dionysius’ point, to speak of two 
births. Baptism is the divine birth (Beta yévvnoic) which marks the beginning of 
Christian existence, the ground of our being in, and growth into, the truly 
existing'. Death and burial, on the other hand, signify for the Christian simply the 
end of earthly struggles. Toward that end the believer goes in hope of the 
resurrection of the “members of Christ”. The latter is the fulfillment of Baptism’s 
“divine birth”, “the sacred re-birth [maAtyyeveota]’? of the general resurrection. 
Linking the two deaths, the bond of the double birth, we find the journey or way 
(G6o0roinotc) of our hierarchy’. 

The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is our context, our world, the place of our 
strivings and the milieu of our encounter with Christ and, through him, with the 
angels and finally the divine ôvváuets. Nothing of any validity or truth may be 
accomplished outside of our hierarchy. It is by way of illustrating this that we shall 
touch on the Fall and the Incarnation before going on to trace the course of the 
ascent beginning in Baptism and realized, in accordance with the various ranks of 
the hierarchy, in the sacraments of the Eucharist and consecration of the Chrism. 

Our hierarchy realizes and reveals the reality of all and is also the icon of 
each. Every stage of sanctified human knowing — and unknowing — is present, and 
represented, in the icon of the Church at worship. Here is the key both to the 
unity of the CD and to the Christian inspiration of the Dionysian vision as a 
whole. If the macrocosm of the Church is truly reflected in the microcosm of the 
redeemed human soul, then the difficulties indicated by Hornus and stressed by 
Vanneste regarding the CD’s unity, especially the problem of the MT’s relation to 


1, EHII.1 392B (69:7 and 14). 

2. EH VH.1.1 552D-553B (120:13-121:9, esp. 121:1-7). 
3. EH VIL1.3 556B (122:15). 

4. EHIL1 392A (69:2). ee 
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the hierarchies, are largely resolved. What Hornus terms the “exteriorization of 
grace” in the hierarchies and the “interiorization of God” in Dionysius’ passages 
dealing with the mystical union®, i.e., in the MT and DN, are not to be separated. 
Both are held within the single icon of our hierarchy — although, admittedly, not 
without occasional confusion or ambiguity’. If, secondly, the unity of soul and 
world are discovered in the Church, this means in turn that the unity of all 
discovers itself in Christ. Jesus is neither a “cipher” nor is the deification wrought 
by and for us in his Church other than the result of his Incarnation’. The CD is 
centered in the EH, at the altar, and thus in Christ. 

We begin this chapter with a discussion of our first point above, specifically: 
the place of the MT, i.e., the mystic ascent, as within the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 
Dionysius’ use of Moses’ ascent of Sinai shall be the basis for this chapter’s 
prologue. 


A. SINAI: THE IMAGE OF THE ASCENT AND TYPE OF THE CHURCH 
In the first chapter of the MT we find the following account: 


... the divine Moses is bidden first of all to be purified himself, and then to 
separate himself from such as have not undergone it, and, after every 
purification, he hears the many-voiced trumpets, he beholds many lights 
lightening with pure and many-streaming rays. Then, when he has separated 
from the many, with the chosen priests, he attains to the summit of the 
divine ascents, And yet in these he still meets not with God, for he sees not 
him — since he is not to be seen — but the place where he dwells. And this I 
believe to mean the highest and most divine of the things which are beheld 
and intuited, and certain basic Aóyot of the things subordinate to him who 
transcends all things, through which is shown his presence which is beyond 
every notion and transcends the spiritual summits of his most holy places. 
And then, abandoning both the things beheld and those beholding them, he 
enters into the truly secret darkness of unknowing, according to which he 
renounces all perceptions open to knowledge and comes to have his being 
in him who is altogether untouchable and invisible and beyond all things, 
and, belonging to nothing else, whether to himself or to another, he is united 
according to the greater [faculty] by the cessation of all knowledge to him 
who is wholly unknowable, and, through knowing not at all, knows in a 
manner beyond mind". 


5. See our Introduction above, 28-29 and 31-32. 

6. “Reflections”, 56. 

7. See above, Chapter II, 134 and below, 213-214. 

8. Brons, Gott u.S., 125. For the same opinion of Jesus Christ in the CD see also P. 
Rorem, “The Uplifting Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius”, 144, and Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought, 75-84. 

9. ibid. 71. 

10. “7O Betos Mwüoğs dtoxaBapbfivar MOdtov abros xehevetat, xai abc TOV uh Tot- 
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According to Vanneste the Moses-Sinai typology as well as other “specifically 
religious elements”, such as the invocation of the Trinity opening the treatise, are 
without any real significance!!. Moses serves to introduce the logically rigorous 
system of negations'?, and the whole passage takes place on the plane of the 
abstract: “This biblical image taken trom Exodus is only a verbal expression of 
God’s transcendent unknowability”. It would in fact scarcely appear to be 
pushing matters too far to see in Dionysius’ use of the already traditional image a 
deliberate deception, the biblical passage, together with “le manteau du 
pseudonymat”, serving to introduce in disguise “une merveilleuse metaphysique 
de Premier Principe, qui plonge ses racines dans le neoplatonisme”’’. 

We maintain that Vanneste is able to discuss the figure of Moses as 
inconsequential solely because he has previously declared that the MT (and DN) ~ 
are unrelated to the treatises on the hierarchies. The “retour cosmique” of the 
latter" bears no relation to the former’s “démarche d’une psychologie individuelle 
et autonome”!®. “Theurgy” and “theology” are entirely separate spheres'’, and 
Vanneste thus trees himself to consider MT and DN by themselves!*. It is a 
mistaken freedom, the first error being, generally, the sharp separation between 
individual and cosmos, and the second the specific failure to recognize in the use 
of the Sinai motif more than simply the casual — or even dishonest — reference to a 
traditional image. If there is indeed a connection between the MT and the 
hierarchies, if Dionysius’ mysticism proceeds “trom the vision of the world and 
the Church that he draws trom Scripture and the Liturgy’’’, then his use of Moses 
and the ascent of Sinai cannot be fortuitous or merely glib. There must be a 
discernible relationship between Moses, Exodus, and our hierarchy. 


OvTOV popova xai petà Mioav GmondGaoaw xove TOV TOhvPaOvo codniyyov nab 
60d PHtTA NOAA xa8aoas anaotedRtovta nual Mohkuyvtous Gutivas: cita TOV TOAMOV 
GpHoroBat xal Weta TOv exxoitwv teggwv Eni thy GnodtnTa Tov Oeiwv avoBdocewy POaver. 
Kav tovto ava uev ob Guyyivetat TH BeH, Bewmpet SE oùx ADTOV (GOEaTOG yaQ), GAAG 
TOV TÓNOV, OD EaTH. TodTO dé olwot onpaivery TÒ TÒ Berótata xal dnedtata tov OowLEVOY 
nai vooupeviav bmodetinous Tivas elva Adyous Tov brobepAnuevoOv TO AÓVTA DrEQEXOVTL, 
Òe Ov h bxéQ nGdoav éxivotay abtod Magovcia Se(uvutat Tals vontais axedtnot TOV 
aywOtaeov avtod térowv émPatevouda) xal tote xal alt@v GrovETar TOV SowLEVarv ual 
TÖV OOWVTOW XAL EIG TOV YvOPOV TH GyvMaLas eLGdUveL TOV OVTWS LUOTLXOv, 200’ Sv ATO- 
PUEL MAGA TAS YrBOTLHAS avTLAn pers, xal Ev TH AdyMav Gvarpet xal Goodtw ylyvEetan, NAS 
ÖV TOD mavtwv éméxewva XOL oldevos, ote ÊQUTOŬ obte Etégou, TH MavtehMs ÖÈ Gyvaotw 
Th AGons yrHosns aveveoynoia xata TO XOELTTOV Evovpevos xai TH undév yiv@Moxerv b1EO 
votv yiv@oxwv”, MT 1.3 1000C-1001A (143:18-144:15). 

11. “Théologie Mystique”, 405. 

12. “Doctrine des trois voies”, 465, 

13. “Genuine”, 301-302. 

14, Mystère, 182. 

15, “Théologie Mystique”, 409-410. 

16. Mystère, 27. 

17. “Genuine”, 302, and “Théologie Mystique”, 409. 

18. Mystère, 34-35. 

19. See Roques, “Note sur Theologia” RAM (1949) 212. 
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We submit that there is strong evidence for such a connection, however 
` unremarked that linkage has been in modern scholarship to date”. It appears in 
the text itself of Exodus. The MT passage is based on Exod 19:16-20; 20:18; 24:9- 
12; 33:9ff; and 34:29-35. Of these, Dionysius draws primarily from Chapters 19 
and 24. We cite both in full from the LXX, beginning with 19: 16ff: 


[the people are purified and warned not to touch the Mountain]... it came 
to pass on the third day, when they had drawn near the Mountain, that 
there were voices and lightnings and a dark cloud on Mount Sinai, and the 
voice of the trumpet rang mightily, and all the people were frightened in 
the camp. And Moses led the people out of the camp to the meeting with 
God, and they were present beneath the Mount... and all the people were 
exceedingly amazed. And the voices of the trumpets, approaching, grew 
greatly louder. Moses was speaking and God was answering him with his 
voice. And the Lord descended on the Mountain, on the peak of Mount 
Sinai; and the Lord called Moses up to the peak of the Mountain and 
Moses went up. 


Let us note the sequence of actions. The people have purified themselves. 
They are warned not to touch the holy mountain. They are led up to its foot 
where they see and hear sights and sounds that they cannot fully comprehend, but 
which Moses does. God comes down upon the peak in a cloud and calls his chosen 
one, Moses, who ascends alone into the darkness of the holy place. We continue 
with Exod 24:9ff: 


And Moses ascended with Aaron and Nadab and Abbioud and seventy of 
the elders of Israel. And there they saw the place [t6stoc] where the God of 
Israel was standing; and the area beneath his feet was, as it were, a work of 
sapphire brick, in purity as the form of the firmament of Heaven... and the 
Lord said to Moses; ‘Come up to me in the Mountain... .” [vv. 15-16:] 
And Moses went up to the Mountain, and the cloud hid the Mountain. And 
the glory of God came down upon [it]... and the cloud hid it. 


Here we find a new element, the chosen few, the elders (moeofútegot) of 
Israel who are allowed access to a certain vision of the holy place, the tomoc 
where God is, but are not invited to go where Moses goes alone, the peak hidden’ 
by the cloud. Of other texts we should also note Exod 20:18-21 where once more 
the people are given to hear and see the “voice”, the “trumpet”, and the “lamps” 
while remaining “afar off” from the peak that Moses ascends alone. Again, we 


20. P. Rorem has, subsequent to the original draft of this thesis, noted the connections 
between the figures of Moses in the MT and the Dionysian hierarch. See, for example, 
Symbols, 140-142, as well as his article, “Moses as the Paradigm for the Liturgical Spirituality 
of Pseudo-Dionysius” SP 18,2 (1989) 275-279. 
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have Exod 33:9ff where the column of cloud rests by Moses’ tent while God 
speaks with him and the people worship from outside. Later in the same chapter 
(vv. 18-23) we find Moses’ vision of God: he is given to see the “back of God”, 
“for my face shall no man see and live”. Finally, we point to Exod 34:29-35 where 
Moses descends from the heights with “veiled” face to shield the people from the 
radiance of his countenance, still bright from his proximity to God, 

Where is the connection with the hierarchies? The texts’ image of a people 
purified and rendered witnesses to a theophany clothed with the lights, trumpets, 
voices, smoke, and cloud of the descent upon Sinai, a theophany whose deepest 
meanings remain yet veiled for them, a people both chosen and gathered about 
the frontiers of a holy place yet not granted complete entrance within it — such an 
image must certainly recall to the reader’s mind (and how much more so to a 
Dionysius) the description of the baptized, i.e., purified and illumined laity, we 
encountered in the last chapter. There, too, we found a chosen and purified 
people, the Christian Aadc, accorded a certain vision of divine things by virtue of 
their purification yet still standing outside the gates of the holy places, the altar, 
“peeking at the divine symbols”?! the “sensible perfumes”, “material lights”, and 
audible “discussions of the sacred teachings”? that have been granted them. We 
discover in the few who are given access into the holy place, the presbyters of 
Israel, an unmistakable parallel to the orders of the clergy, particularly the priests, 
gathered about the altar and the hierarch as the Seraphim round God”, who 
“behold and hear the divine things clearly revealed to them’™*. In Moses, of 
course, we see the hierarch, “the inspired and divine man instructed in every 
sacred knowledge in whom... his own hierarchy is accomplished and made 
known’, The references to the “cloud”, the “place” of God, and the “firmament” 
might recall both the altar itself and, particularly, the choirs of angels who are at 
once the “places where rests the Thearchy’”® and the “holy minds who... are filled 
full of the secret light... [and] who deliver it to us”?”. The nature of Moses’ vision, 
obscured in the darkness, of God’s “back” may very likely (although there is no 
explicit reference to it in the CD) have suggested to Dionysius the union with God 
that is accomplished in and through the ôvváuerg while leaving the essence 
hidden”. In the prophet’s descent with radiant though veiled face, again not 
referred to explicitly by Dionysius, we are reminded of the delivery of sacred 
things by “the inspired hierarchs in intuitions not obvious to the commonality of 


21. EH ILL2 428A (81:10-11). 

22. CH 1.3 121C-124A (8:21-9:7). 

23. EA IV .3.6 480D (100:8-12). 

24. Ep. VUIL1 1089A (177:4-5S). 

29, EH 1.3 373C (66:5-6), 

26. CH V1.4 212C (32:7-8); see also VIL.2 208A (28:20-21). 

27. CH XV.6 336A (58:8-9); see also Gandillac, 182, note 1. 

28. For Exod 33:18-23 and the essence/energies distinction in patristic thought, see A. 
de Halleux, “Palamisme et Tradition” Ir xlviii (1978) 484. 
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the faithful, but... rather in sacred symbols” veiled to the majority”. 

The texts of Exodus to which Dionysius alludes in the MT account of Moses 
and Sinai provide us with nothing less than a sketch of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. All participation in sacred knowing, and “unknowing”, every union 
with the divine that we may be given to experience here below, all is to be 
understood as realized within the context of our hierarchy. Recalling the passages 
trom Exodus and their parallels, this in turn means specifically within the frame of 
the Church’s worship. Sinai is a type of the Church within whose liturgy the 
mystical union here-below is signified and accomplished”. 

Our worship is also both the icon of the soul’s union with God, and that 
which uniquely enables the union. Of this union Roques writes that “il doit être 
rare et bref... n’est accessible qu’à une catégorie de chrétiens privilegiée et 
particulidrement sainte’?!. Here-below, short of the eschaton, it must constitute 
“un sommet privilegié, un éclair, un instant”. The category of “privileged and 
particularly holy” believers and the “privileged summit” appear to us to refer to ~ 
as typified in — the person and office of the hierarch. Moses is identified with the 
office at least twice. In EH V we hear of “those who were sacredly initiated as to 
that sacred tabernacle [of the OT] by Moses, the first and chief [fryeum00v] of the 
hierarchs according to the Law”?. Again in the same chapter, in a passage 
discussing the sacrament of ordination and worth quoting at length, we find 
parallels between our bishops and both Moses and Christ: 


Declaring the mystery, the hierarch cries aloud the sacred proclamations of 
the consecrations and those consecrated, in as much as the God-loving 
initiator into sacred things is declarer of divine election, himself leading the 
ordinands to priestly consecration not by his own grace, but moved by 
God to every hierarchic sanctifications. Thus Moses, the initiator into the 
sacred things of the Law, neither brought his brother, Aaron, to priestly 
consecration nor deemed him even a lover of God or of a priestly nature 
until he was moved to this by God — by God the source of all consecration 
— and accomplished in sacred manner the priestly consecration. And indeed 
our own first and thearchic initiator into sacred things — for Jesus, the lover 
of mankind, became even this for our sakes — glorified not himself... 
wherefore he also thus led the disciples to priestly consecration [calling on 


29. EH 1.4 376C (67:12-14). 

30. The texts from Exodus, esp. chapters 19 and 24, are themselves surely connected to 
and reflect the later worship of Israel at the Tempie in Jerusalem. The trumpets recall the 
shofar and the thick, dark cloud hiding the glory, the darkness within the holy of holies, the 
place of the kabod (cf. e.g. I Kgs 8). See M. Noth, Exodus, a Commentary (Philadelphia: 
1962) 11-17, and R. Clement, The Temple (Philadelphia: 1965) 17-27 and 100-122. 

31. L’Univers, 328. 

32. Roques, “Note sur Theologia”, 211. On the importance of the “instant” or “sudden” 
for Dionysius, see our discussion of Ep. 11 and the &aiqvne at the end of this chapter. 

33. EH V.1.2 501C (105:1 1-12). 
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the Spirit to act, a citation of Acts 1:4ff]*. 


There are three other texts besides MT I which treat of the mystical vision or 
union with God, ‘Tétat théopathétique”. The first is the vision of Isaiah in Isa 
6:1ff. This takes up the whole of CH XIII and seeks to explain the manner 
whereby the prophet “learned... that the divine is incomparably established above 
every visible and invisible power’ — i.e., precisely above every negation and 
affirmation®, the vision of Moses. The second text, from the DN, describes the 
vision of Dionysius’ master, Hierotheos: 


When, as you [Timothy] know, we and he [Hierotheos} and many of our 
holy brothers came together for the sight of the life-originating and God- 
bearing body, both James... and Peter... were there, too. And, after we had 
seen, it seemed good to us for all the hierarchs to hymn the infinite virtue 
and goodness of the thearchic weakness as each one was able. It was he 
[Hierotheos] who, second only to the theologians [Apostles] themselves, 
prevailed over all the other holy initiates, being wholly transported, wholly 
taken out of himself, suffering communion with the things hymned [in such 
fashion] that all who heard and saw him, who know him — or, rather, knew 
him not judged him to be rapt of God*”. 


_. The third vision is that of Carpus, bishop in Crete, whose tradition it was 
never to celebrate the liturgy without first having experienced a vision”, and who 
also was provided a vision of Christ “suddenly” during his midnight prayers”. 


34. Thy Lega SE TOV teherooewv xai THY TEehoULevaV Gvaoonoty ô iegdoxns àvaßoğ, 


“+ Tod puatnetou Sndodvtos, HS Ö PUrdGeos tegotekeotns ExpavtooLnds EOTL Tic BEAOXLAŇS 


euhoyiig oùx adds Ldia xyGoute Tois Tekoupevous ¿mi thv iegatixnv Gywv tehelwov, GAA? 
xó Beod uvotevos cig Maoas tàs iegagyindac å&yiaoteias. Ottw Mwoñs ó voptxdg ispo- 
TEAEOTHG, OVSE GSeA@Ov Svta tov Aapon els legattxtv tedeiwouy ayer nai PLAdBEov ALTOV 

` eiva xal legatindv oldpevos, Gyousg ob Beóðev els todto xuvnGeic, Ind Teketdoxn Bed, Thv 
legatinny TEAELWOLV leoaoxiuds Eteheovoveyndev. “AAAG nal 6 BeapxLxos hudv xal me@tos 
legotedcotng (èyeyóvet yàp xal Todto bu’ uðs ô grAavOoundtatos “Inoots) oùy avtov 
e60Eadev’... ALÒ xal AÙTÒG mi Thv legatai teheiwolv čywv tows wadntas...”. EH V.3.5 
512BC (111:26-112:12). 

35. CH XIIL.4 304C (47:4-5). 

36. Gandillac, 157-157, note 1. 

37. “... Hvixa xal ñueis, Ós oloba, xai aùtòs xai mOAAOL tõv teQ@v hudv adedqav 
èni thv Oéav tov Cwapyinod xai Beoðóyov owpatos ovvelnhúðapev, Taghiv ðè xai... 
"Iduwpoc xai Méteos... cita sdner età thv Béav buväoa tovs ieodoxas &navtas, o> 
EXAOTOG HY Lxavéc, Thy ånergoðúvapov åyabórtnta Tis Beagxuntis &oðeveias, navtwv xoá- 
TEL WETA TOUS HeoAdyoUS... THV GAAwv legonvotdv Shoc éxSnpdv, hos sEvotapevos 
éautod, xal THY Eds TÒ byvotpeva xowwviav NÉOXWV HAİ TQdg Aavtwv, Öv Hxoveto nai 
Ewedato uai éyryvwoxeto ual ob% Eytyvoxeto, BedAanstos elvan nai Helos dyvorAdyos Qt- 
vOuevos”, DN IH.2 681C-684A (141:5-14), 

38. Ep. VHL6 1097BC (188:11-14). 

39. Ibid. 1100AF (190:5ff). Rorem, Symbols, and Louth, Denys, mention Moses, 
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Besides the fact that these visions deal with “‘hierarchs” and concern the same rare 
experience of God’s transcendence, they also have a common context in public 
worship. They take place within (or as with Carpus, just before) a “cultic” setting, 
be the latter that of the OT or of the NT Church. Isaiah is granted a vision of God 
upon the throne of glory within the Temple of Jerusalem (Isa 6:1-4), just as it is 
within the Temple that the prophet receives his purification and his ministry (vv. 
5-9). Similarly, whether in reference to the Dormition of the Virgin Mary*°, or, as 
one scholar would have it, originally to the Eucharist itself*!, it is clear that 
Hierotheos’ vision takes place within the Church’s worship”. Carpus’ visions take 
place before the celebration of the Eucharist, but in preparation for it. The Church 
at prayer is the reality of Sinai. It both typifies the individual soul’s union with 
God — a point to which we return below — and itself constitutes the milieu within 
which that union is made possible*®. One cannot find in the CD any encounter 
with God that is outside the general frame of the ojuBodov given in our “hierarchy”, 
the meeting place of heaven and earth. 

A second point concerns the tato8etixol AOyou that Moses contemplates, the 
Tdétos Yeod. Following Lossky“*, we identify these Adyou with the divine reasons 
or wills underlying creation. Furthermore, we understand them as identical to the 
“holy principles [éoxaij of things accomplished’ on and around the Church’s 
altar. Recalling our discussion on Adyoc/vadoyia, in the preceding chapters, we 
are brought again to the fact that for Dionysius the true contemplation, the real 
pvoxý Oeweta, consists of the contemplation and science of hierarchy, In our 
case, this must refer to the Scripture and, yet more clearly, to the rites of the 
Church. It is through this contemplation that we arrive at the intuition of the 
angelic hierarchies, the “places” or “forecourts” of God, and finally of the 
uncreated Ovvdueic that irradiate all creation in order to bring the creature to a 
share in the Creator. This process finds its fulfillment in the “philanthropy” of 
Jesus. 

Stiglmayr is certainly correct in seeing the Areopagite’s mysticism as “on the 
whole... of a sacral character’, The mystery of divine love revealed in Christ, 
the revelation of the single “ray” upholding and penetrating the worlds of humans 
and angels, is discerned in the forms of the liturgy established by Scripture and 
adapted to the several capacities of each”. The whole mystery is also discovered 
in each sacred action, in each “mystery” of the Church, although the action may 


40. See the Scholiast, PG IV 236C, and Pachymeres’ commentary, PG HI 689C. 
41, See the article by George Every, “Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite” One Yet Two 
(1976) 85ff. 
42. See again the Scholiast, PG IV 257BC, and Pachymeres, PG III 689D-692A. 
43. See Roques, L'Univers, 328. 
44. “Théologie Mystique”, 218; see also von Semmelroth, “XupBorny Georoyia”, 3. 
45. EHIL2 428A (81:12). 
46. “Aszese und Mystik des sog. Dionysius Areopagita” Schol 2 (1927) 206. 
47. See the article by Sheldon- Williams, “The Holy Hierotheos” SP viii (1966) esp. 115. 
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be differently received in so far as each believer’s ability (àvañoyia) or degree of 
advancement in sacred truth also differs. This principle is spelled out in the 
tollowing passage concerning the sacrament of the chrism: 


Neither is the visible consecration of the myron invisible or not communicated 
to those about the hierarch [the clergy] but... penetrates also unto them, 
establishing [them in] the contemplation which is beyond the many, 
sacredly veiled by them and separated in hierarchic manner from the 
multitude. For the ray of the all-holy things shines purely and immediately 
upon the inspired men, as on ones who are akin to the spiritual, perfuming 
in unveiled manner their spiritual perceptions. It does not, however, 
proceed in a similar manner to the subordinates [i.e., laity], but by them 
[the clergy], as secret contemplations of the spiritual... it is veiled under 
winged enigmas, through which sacred enigmas the well-ordered ranks of 
the subordinates are led up to the sacred measure proper to them*. 


Again in Chapter V, we find the same multivalent nature of the symbols 
encountered in our hierarchy. Here the reference is to Scripture as read or sung 
within the context of liturgical action: 


The scriptural hymns and readings... hatch the imperfect into life-bearing 
adoption to sonship, effecting the conversion of those who are accursedly 
poisoned, removing the hostile enchantment and terror... and giving them 
to understand in appropriate manner the summit of the deiform condition 
and power according to which they instead terrify the opposing powers 
[the demons] and arrive at the healing of others, not only possessing the 
activity of the theomimetic immobility with regard to the hostile terrors, 
but bestowing it as well; and, for those who have already passed over from 
worse things to a holy mind, they [Scriptures] instill a holy state of being... 
they perfectly purify those still in need of becoming altogether pure; and 
they lead the holy to the divine icons and to both contemplation of and 
communion in them; finally, they give feast to the completely holy ones, 
through blessed and spiritual visions filling full their likeness to the One and 
making them one’. 


48. “OvdE yåo Ù Patvonévy tod púgov TEAEGLOVEYLA tois megl tòv Legdoxnvy EoTiV 
BROWWVTOS ñ ADEATOS, GAAG tobvavtiov BLS ADTOV ðxovoa nai LoTwOA thv DEO 
TOUS NOAAOUS Dewoiav ÖT aùtõv teoms meguxahvstetar nal ths TANOVOS ieQaoxLR@s àno- 
diaotéAdetaL. Tots yao évOEous Gavéodov fh tæv maveowy axtic wc OvyyevéoL ToD vontod 
PWwTÒS naWaoGs xai apéows EAAGUTOVOR xal TAS VOEOSS A’TOV GVTLATWELs GTEOLNGAI- 
NTAS edmdialovada Weds TÒ dpeivevov obméte Guoiws Modeiaiv, GAA’ OT’ abtv ws xov- 
giwy tod vontod HEWQÕV avextouredtas cig TÒ TOIS GvOLOLOLS &xoavtov ÜNÒ mtEQWTOIS 
aiviywan ovyxakúnterar, Ov dv ieg@v aiviypátwv ai tov omoBeBnxdtwv etnoopor téte 
ùàváyovtar MOOG THY rat’ GdTGS tegav Gvadroyiav”. EH IV.3.2 476BC (97:8-18). 

49, “Esiong ÔÈ TAAL at tov Aoyiow Hai XAL GvayvwdeLs, TOUS LEV ATEAEOTOUG MAL- 
EVOVTAL TOO CwnP~deov violeoiav, émiatooPHy dé ieoav TOLotvtaL TOV Evayds eveoyou- 
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Acting at once on many levels, their depths revealed to and deifying the few 
who are capable of and open to further ascent, veiled yet still edifying to the 
many, in all respects and in every instance realizing divine Providence in the 
world, the rites and sacred texts of our hierarchy present themselves as an ordered 
ascent from ignorance and sin into the knowledge of, participation in, and union 
with God. 

The “singleness” of the ascent leads us to a final consideration of Moses’ 
ascent in the MT. We discover in the avaBaots of Sinai the type of the 
individual’s @vayeyn that our hierarchy both embraces, as our God-given context 
or world, and reveals as the icon of the perfected human being. Moses first 
purifies himself and then separates himself from the impure. Secondly, he hears 
and sees the heavenly voices and lights. He experiences illumination in the vision 
of the Adyou underlying creation. Finally, completing the triad, he is taken wholly 
outside of himself by means of that movement and gift of union with the divine 
energies with which we dealt in discussing the creature’s Evwotc, the latter being 
the deification that is the goal of all hierarchy*°. Every stage of the individual 
believer’s ascent to God is both typified in, and enabled by, the hierarchy. The 
“mountain of God” is the Church itself, the “meeting place” of heaven and earth 
whose ascents, from ignorance to knowledge, from sin to perfection, trom 
separation to union, are the allotted task and sanctifying grace respectively 
demanded of and bestowed upon every Christian believer. 


Summary: Against Vanneste we assert that Dionysius’ Mystical Theology 
belongs as much to our hierarchy as the analyses of the sacraments. We hear the 
words of Scripture and, simultaneously confronted with the moving imagery of 
the rites, are called upon to cooperate with divine grace in employing at one and 
the same time the exercise of the symbolical, positive, and negative theologies*! in 
order thus to be led up to “the yv@outs of beings as they truly are”, grow 
conformed to the divine, and ultimately, still within the frame of the Liturgy, be 
united with God. The @vaywyn moves from the visible world (our hierarchy) to 
the invisible one(the angels), from the latter to the powers of God discussed in the 


uévwv, aPaLootot ĝÈ thv Evavtiav Mtoiav xal OEAELW... TO TAS OeceLSots EEewe xal Suva- 
MEWS AXQOTATOV &vahbyus abtoUs Wrtodexvioal, x00’ fv éxdeatMoovEL UBAAOV avTOL 
TÒS Evavtias Suvapers XAL Ths EtéoWV LaTEELAS MOCOTHOUVTOL TO BEOLLUNTWS GxivATOV Lev 
èx Tov olxelwv xardv Mods Sé Tas Evavtlas mrotas SQacTHOLOV Ox EYOVTES LOVOV GALE 
xal SwoovpEvaL, TOG d€ els voV LeQdv fx TOV yergóvwv LETAPOLTHOACL EEL teQdv Evtibe- 
VTOL... TOUS Sé MEdG TÒ Elvan Mavayvous évdeeig tehéws GonaBaleovawy, tows è Legots 
Gyouaw ni TÅG Gelas eixóvas xai Exopiasg aùtõv xal uowwwvias: EotuBor ĝè TOUS Tavié- 
goug év paxapioig xal vontois Dedpaow ånoringodoa. TO évoeLdés adtadv Tod Evdg xal 
ċvonoroŭca”. EH IV.3.3 476D-477B (97:28-98:13). 

50. See EH 1.4 376B (66:20-67:6) and CH I.1 164D (17:3-5). 

51. See the article by Roques, “Symbolisme et théologie mystique” BAGB 1 (1957) 107- 
108, and “Introduction” CH xxix. 
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DN, and at last to union with God (the MT). At no point, though, do we ever 
depart from our proper context, our hierarchy. Our journey is at once outward, 
beyond the realm of sense and finally of creation itself to God, and inward, away 
trom exterior things to the depths of the soul and to the point therein ~ the “altar” 
— where the Creator stoops to meet his creature. At all times in this double 
process our center and goal remains constant. It is never other than the mystery 
typified and made actual at the altar of the Church. The whole of the CD may be 
summed up in the opening of the old Latin Mass: Introibo ad altare Dei. It is an 
entry that is always directed toward, and always the experience of the meeting of 
sensible and intelligible, created and uncreated, that was realized once for all in the 
Incarnation. l 


B. THE MYSTERY: GOD’S ECONOMY IN CHRIST 


Before dealing specifically with Dionysius on the Incarnate Christ, we must 
first consider briefly what our author believes to be the alternative to our 
hierarchy. We therefore leave the precincts of the Church. 


1. Outside the doors: the Fall and the Devil 


The world outside is a shadow reality, fallen. We find Dionysius’ main 
description of the Fall given in Chapter IH of the EH: 


The life which is most full of passions and the termination of corrupting 
death took up human nature after the latter had senselessly fallen away in 
the beginning from the divine good things. For, consequent to its destructive 
abandonment of the truly good and the transgression in paradise of the 
holy ordinance... it was given over to its own inclincaitons and to the 
bewitching and hostile deceits of the adversary, to those things which are 
the opposite of the divine good things. Whence it wretchedly received the 
mortal in place of the eternal, possessing its proper origin in corruptible 
[i.e., mortal] generations... . Rather, indeed, falling away by its own will 
from the divine and untaught life, it was brought to the opposite extreme, 
the many-passioned alienation... being subordinated to the ruinous and 
evil-working multiplicites... it fell piteously into the danger of destruction 
and of non-existence™. 


52. “Tiv avioumeiav puou, Gox dev 6106 tõv Osiwy ayadav &vońtws EoMabhoacay, 
h MoAuTadeotatn Con dsradséxetat, xal tó tod PHoQOTOLOD Vavatov Téeas. "AxohotHws 
yàp N TÄS OvIWG GyavOtntoOs OLEHOLOS åànootacia xal TiS LEOGS Ev Taoadeiow DecopobEctas 
bmeQfacia... Taig Gedtiumais tod evavtiov xal Suopevéow ÅTNÁTALG, totg Evavtiow; tøv 
Delwv ayabeyv, oixeias ponai TaQadéSwxev. “EvUev Eheewvas Gvti èv aiwviov tå Bvntov 
tevtnaArAGSato, hv ðt oixeiav Goxnv èv PVagtixats éoxnnvia yevéceouv... “AAAG xai THIS 
Deiag xal Gvaywyou gws Eekovoiws anomecotGa nods Thy Evavtiav éoxatiav TvéxOn, 
Thy NoAuTaveotatny GAhoiwatv... Taig OAEHoEiats xal naxeoyéetLow DOTATTOpEVN TANOD- 
Ow... ELG avumapéias oixtoðs Eusemrtxer xai dstwhetacs xivouvov, EH HI.3.11 440C-441A 
(90: 16-9 1:8), 
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Let us note the characteristics of the Fall and of fallen existence as outlined in 
this passage. The Fall took place in “the beginning [&oxñ0ev]”. It was the result of 
an act of deliberate choice, of an exercise of free will (EQeXovoijs), and a departure 
(G@nootacia) from the truly good which saw as its inevitable result the handing-over 
of our nature to the dominion of false goods, of lies and deceit, of the rule of the 
Devil and to dissolution and death. At this point, let us recall our discussion in 
Chapter IT above of the Beoerôńs. The latter is the capacity in created nature for 
growth into, cooperation, and union with the uncreated. It is the potential for 
participation (uetovoia) in God’s beatitude through the channeling of our energies, 
our motion, into the single theandric activity of love that is at once the proper use 
of our natural powers and the reality of grace. In this account of the Fall we discover 
precisely the opposite: rather than a channelling we find a scattering of powers. 
“The variableness of many passions” replaces the unifying force of the “motor” of 
love. Rather than a dependence on the unique source of life and love, of goodness, 
humanity is given over to brokenness and division, to the clatter of “multiplicities” 
and factions both inside and outside its being, to an apostasy that ends in the last 
rejection one may make, that of life itself. The One, and therefore the évoeidnc that 
is given the creature to realize through participation in the One, is being and life. 
The alternative is the slide into a “multiplicity” that results finally in non-being. 

If the last two sentences have a Neoplatonic ring, then it might be well for us - 
to recall, in connection with the theme of “multiplicity” and its equation here with 
evil and unreality*’, the words of the Gadarene demoniac: “My name is legion, for 
we are many” (Mark 5:9). The Biblical passage directs us to an element of the 
Dionysian scheme quite lacking in the systems of the philosophers. Over and 
within the rule of the passions and their “many motions’™, this is the force that 
governs in a sense that loss of balance and dissipation of the proper interior 
ordering of reason (Adyos), irritability (Qupds), and desire (émLOvpia) in the soul?®, 
which is an integral part of the post-lapsarian state*’. This final and personal 


53. The term mAfiGoc and derivatives is used 53 times in the CD (see van den Daehle, 
Indices, 116) almost invariably in a negative sense; for example, n ôaruóvia WANDOS of DN 
TV.18 716A. By contrast, the terms mowhia (26 times, Indices, 117) and étepdtng (10 times, 
indices, 67), as expressive of the providentially-intended diversity of creation, carry a 
positive connotation. The one exception is DN X15 952D (220:18), a rebellious “otherness” 
which accords with the sense of “manyness” as a rejection of God and a characteristic of the 
demons. 

54. For the Neoplatonists, evil is generally seen as an inevitable — if regrettable — 
concomitant of the cosmic “dance”, see Enn. IV .4.32-33 and 39. 

55. DN X15 953A (220:22-221:2). For Dionysius’ invariably negative use of the term 
mados, see also EH 11.3.11 441B (91:21-22), VIL1.3 556A (122:8); DN IV.19 717A (164:10- 
11); XL5 953A (221:2); MT IV 1040D (148:5); and Ep. X 1117B (209:5-6). 

56, See esp. Ep. VIII.3-4 1093A and C (182:6-8 and 183:11) on Demophilus, the monk 
whose interior hierarchy (of the soul) is not in order. 

57. See particularly the “weakness [àg9éveia]” or “lack [ZAAeupis]” of will and the 
exercise of will mentioned in DN IV.23 725B (171:13-16); [V.24 728A (172:16); IV.31 732B 
(176:11); 1V.32 732D (177:10-15); and esp. [V.35 733D-736A (179:5-13). 
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element is, of course, the Devil, the “genius” behind all loss and division, the 
Adversary, the first of creation to embrace the evil as “the desire for that which is 
nots, to Just for the “seeming good’*’, and thus to father the lie. They are his 
“proper inclinations”, his “bewitching and destructive deceits” to which we have 
been given over, his rule or power (xgatos) that prevails against us®, that drags 
us inevitably to death, and trom which we, powerless, stand in need of redemption. 
Together with his angels*', the “prince of this world” is the Jast, and necessary, 
element in the Dionysian sketch of the Fall. 

And that sketch is a traditional one. It is the vision of a kind of cosmic 
disintegration presided over by destructive powers of a “spiritual” nature. We 
may thus recall the phrasing of Rom 5:12. “As through one man Sin came into the 
world, and Death through Sin, so Sin spread to all men, on account of which 
[Death] all have sinned”. We insist on the traditional aspects of his scheme as 
against those of Dionysius’ modern critics who see in the Areopagite’s version of 
Original Sin and its consequences an insufficient appreciation for the “radical” 
change brought by the Fall and thus a dangerous dilution of the Christian Gospel 
of redemption. This argument is advanced with particular force by Julius Gross in 
his article, “Ur- und Erbstinde in Theosophie des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita’ 
as well as in the writings of Stiglmayr®, von Semmelroth™, Brons®, and most 
recently, K. P. Wesche®. The main thrust of Gross’ argument lies in his assertion 
that, for Dionysius, “the soul can only be impaired... through mistaken and dis- 
ordered motions. Mistaken [only because] disordered’*’. In fact, however, nothing 
“essential” occurred through the fall®. Freedom of will remains and thus there is 
no “inseparable division’ between God and humanity. The divine “light” is still 
there to be grasped through the exercise of will and “a Savior in the Christian 
sense appears superfluous’. Baptism becomes purely a matter of forgiveness of 
personal sins in the adult while children are baptized solely (citing EH V11.3.11 
568C) in order to be raised in the Christian life. Dionysius’ optimism, therefore, 


58. DN IV.23 725C (172:10-11); also IV.34 733D (179:3-4). 

59. DN IV.20 720C. 

60. EH I1.3.11 441B (91:15-16); see Heb 2:1. 

61. The terms Saiuwv and datudveog appear 18 times (Indices, 42). Another, and often 
equivalent term for the demonic is évavtioc, used over 50 times (Indices, 57). See, for 
example, EH 1.3 376A (66:15-16); 11.3.6 404A (77:21-22); and 1113.11 440C (90:20-21). 

62, “Ur- und Erbsiinde in Theosophie des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita” ZRG 4 (1952) 
32-42. 

63. “Die Lehre von den Sacramenten”, 246-303. 

64, “Erlösung und Erlöser”, 32 1-324. 

65. Gott u.S., 57-77. 

66. K, P. Wesche, “A Reply to Hieromonk Alexander’s ‘Reply’ SVTQ (1990) 326. 

67. Gross, 36. 

68. Ibid. 39-40. 

69, Ibid. 

70. Ibid. 37. 
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coupled with his “starkly metaphysical system” (Gross points particularly to the 
frequency of “sun” and “light” imagery as betokening a kind of metaphysical 
determinism in the CD) amounts to an effective betrayal of the Christian Gospel, 
a blunting of the “fine edge” of Augustinian pessimism, and so a major contribution 
to the necessity of the Reformation”! 

It is clearly with the latter two statements that we arrive at the heart of the 
problem. Von Semmelroth’s complaint that the “weak point” in all Greek 
patristic writings, “particularly characteristic in Dionysius”, lies in the lack of a 
strong, natural/supernatural distinction”, sums up the difficulty. This criticism 
bases itself on a tradition of NT interpretation generally, in particular of Rom 5, 
that is neither that of our author nor indeed of the Greek (especially Alexandrian) 
tradition generally. It is neither our intent to comment in detail on the effects of 
an intepretation of the éq’ ®© of Rom 5:12 as referring to the person of Adam 
rather than to death, its nearest antecedent, and the consequent vision of human 
nature as itself radically fallen, nor the prevailing and very different understanding 
of the same passage among the Greek Fathers”. We do, however, believe it 
necessary to point to this fundamental difference between two long-established 
currents of interpretation within the Christian tradition in order to arrive at a just 
evaluation of the CD. Dionysius is not an Augustinian, quite so, but to fault him 
for not being so seems unfair. For him there is indeed no strict natural/ super- 
natural distinction, rather nature presupposes grace. To put the matter another 
way, one which relates to what we have already written concerning the nature of 
image and symbol, ideally, i.e., as intended by its Maker, creation should be one 
with revelation. That ontology is not directly transparent, as it were, to theology, 
is not the result of God’s will but of an alien element whose distorting and 
disruptive activity has broken and obscured the original transparency. It is the 
vision of this original “state of nature”, wherein grace was never a superadditum 
but instead a prerequisite, that Dionysius specifically understands as restored to us 
in our hierarchy, and in this he shares with other representatives of the Greek 
Christian tradition. It is unfair to say of his account of the Fall that it is purely a 
matter of a decision for the “manyness” of the passions rather than the unity of 
God”, or that it requires for its correction simply another act of free will coupled 
with the aid of an exemplarism provided by the teaching and person of Christ”. 


71. Ibid. 42. We overlook the fact that, of course, there was no “Augustinian pessimism” 
in Dionysius’ theological world of discourse to be “blunted”. It is quite possible that the author 
of the CD had never even heard of the great bishop of Hippo. He had certainly never read him. 

72. “Erlösung und Erlöser”, 322; see also 324. 

73. For a discussion of these matters, see the articles by Romanides, “Original Sin 
according to St. Paul” SVSQ 14 (1955-56) 5-28; and Lyonnet, “Le sens de ¿p° @ en Rom V,12 
et 'exegése des Peres Grees” Biblica 36 (1955) 436-456. See also Meyendorff, Byzantine 
Theology (1974) 143-146. For a more complete analysis, see J. Romanides, To Moora- 
trogikòv Auáotnua (Athens: 1989 rep.). 

74, Von Semmelroth, “Erlöser”, 371; see also Stighmayr, “Die Lehre”, 302-303. 

75. Von Semmelroth, 375. 
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This is simply to ignore that irrational power of evil, possessing its tagumdotacisg 
first and primarily in the person of the Devil and his angels, to which Dionysius 
gives due credit as the effectively ruling power of the world “outside the doors”, 
and whose reign he sees (being here perhaps rather more in harmony with St. Paul 
than was St. Augustine) as effectively barring the way to a restoration of our 
proper and divinely willed participation in God. Salvation is not simply a matter 
of our choice. The Fall requires our liberation from an active, hostile, and 
dominating power. While this understanding of the fallen state is not, save for the 
passage cited at the beginning of this section, dwelt on at length by Dionysius, it 
remains nonetheless a fundamental component of his thought. 

Let us summarize. What is it that we discover in the world “outside the 
doors?” We find a slavery to “principalities and powers”, whose “deceits” and 
“spells” hold us bound to passions and “seeming” realities — the “evil-working 
multiplicites” of our present world — and who thus act to prevent our attainment 
to any true knowledge or communion in God, and so doom us to diminution and 
final extinction. What is needed therefore is the revelation of a mode of being, a 
moAuteia, which will at once enable us to achieve mastery over our divided 
inclinations so that, freed from their turbulence, we may gain a clear vision of the 
truly existing, gather our powers, and follow that “vector” implanted in our nature 
whose final resting place lies in the transcendent Creator. More than this, we 
require the introduction of a power superior to the ones now in authority over us, 
one which is able to break their domination, “loose” the claims of that death to 
which we have been given over, and so restore us, through the activity of its 
benevolent rule and universal authority, to that capacity for union with the divine 
which can never know its fulfillment “outside the doors”. 


2. The Incarnation: the restoration of our being in Jesus and the ground of 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 


Dionysius’ chief account of the Incarnation comes immediately following his 
account of the Fall: 


The infinite philanthrophy of the thearchic Goodness did not abandon the 
Providence which it benevolently works on our behalf, but entered without 
sin into a true participaion of everything which is ours, and being united with 
our lowliness... bestowed thus communion with itself upon us as upon kin... 
cancelling the power over us not by might, as overpowering it, but, 
according to the saying mystically delivered to us, by judgment and 
righteousness... it freed the dwelling place of the soul from most accursed 
passions and corrupting stains through the complete salvation of our essence 
which had fallen, showing us a heavenly ascent and an inspired citizenship”, 


76, “H dé this Oeagyxiniic ayabdtntos àneworátn piavOouia xal tiv aùtovoyòv 
Aud àyaðongenrðs ox AINVAVATO TE6VOLAV, GAA’ Ev CLANBEl WEBEEEL TOV “AO? HUGS yevo- 
Lévy TAVTIWV AVALAGTHTWS XAL TESS TÒ TaMEwov HUGV EvoTOLMBELGG... THV TEOS AdTHY 
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At the very beginning of the EH (1.1) Dionysius is careful to stress the 
unique and all-predominating person and function of Jesus, “the most divine 
[BeaoxtxOtatos] and super-essential mind, source, and essence, and most divine 
power of every hierarchy, sanctification, and divine work’””. It is Jesus who, “by 
means of the love both drawn up towards him and drawing us up”, frees us from 
the powers to which we were subject, gathers together our brokenness, accomplishes 
perfection in us, grants us imitation of the angels through the exercise of the 
priesthood, gives the vision of himself and of the Thearchy, and who renders us 
finally sharers in the knowledge of divine things and makes us both “consecrated 
and consecrators, in the form of light and workers of divine things, perfected and 
workers of perfection”. It is in the person of Jesus, then, that we discover the 
answer to those needs just outlined: the introduction into our world of a power 
superior to the “principalities” of “this world” and able to restore us to communion 
with ourselves, with the angels, and so finally with God. In Jesus we discover our 
“approach” or “access [moocayayt|]” to God”. 

Why and how Jesus? We return to the passage opening this section. The 
same “infinite philanthropy” of God that made us has itself entered into the 
marrow and sinews of our being. The gift of communion with God, and thus the 
“cancellation” of that power that had assumed command over us through the Fall, 
can only have come about through the fact that Jesus is, himself, God. Dionysius, 
as Roques notes, makes no distinction between Jesus and the Word. 


For the one and simple and secret [divinity] of Jesus, the most divine Word, 
through becoming man for our sakes, by means of goodness and philanthropy 
proceeded without change to the composite and visible... [thus] having 
united in the highest degree the low!y things proper to our mode of being 
to his divine ones... we are framed accurately together with him {recalt 
Colossians] as members to a body®!, 


While the problem of Dionysius’ precise relation to, or perhaps better, 


flv xorvwviav ac Ouoyevéot AOLMOV ESwEndato... TO nab’ uav xatarvoasa xEatos OD 
KATE SUVA HOG DMEQLOXVOVTA, XATA TO LVLOTINMS utv MagadsoBev Adytov èv noiosi nal 
dtuaroowvy... TÒ dé TÄS WUXAS olxntTHQLOV év Tavtekel Owtnota THs Soov obmM xaTomECOv- 
ONS Hudv ovVaiaS EvayedTatwv radov xai POOEOTOLMV LOLVOLAV NhEevosQudEY, àvaywyhy 
hutv Ureondauov trodetEaoa nai mohiteiav EvOeov...”. EH HL3.11 441A-441C (91:8-23); 
see in the NT, Heb 4:15. 

77. EH 1.1 372A (63:12-64.2), 

78. Ibid. 372B (64:13-14). 

79. EH 1V.3.12 484D (103:7), see also CH 1.1 121A (7:11). 

80. L’Univers, 320. . 

81. “TÒ yao Ev xai &màoŭv xai xoúprov Inooŭ tot Geaoyixwmtatov Adyou TA xað* 
has EvavOgummnaer mos 10 oúvÂetóv Te xai OQATOV GvahAOLMTDS GyabdTyTL xal ptav- 
Oowntla moceAhrube.., tà xab’ Has tarewa tots Beotators attot nat’ &xoav évddaas... 
Auets GS WéAN conati CUVaQHOAOYNO@pev aia’. EH TL.3.12 444 AB (92:21-93:3). 
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deliberate avoidance of the Christological debates of the late fifth century® does 
not lie within the scope of our essay, we note in passing the appearance in this 
passage of both the Severian term, otw8etos, and of two of the four negative 
adverbs qualifying the Chalcedonian definition of the hypostatic union, GvaAAot- 
wtas and later on Govyyvtec*. These indicate what we take to be Dionysius” 
consistent effort to steer clear of the impassioned arguments troubling the Church 
of his era*4. The “negative” approach to the mystery of the Incarnation is his 
preferred approach, in as much as that mystery is both “ineffable with regard to all 
discourse and unknowable to any intelligence, even to the first of the angels”, and, 
as he goes on to declare, “we have received his taking-on the essence of a man in 
a mystical way... and of the other things, as many as refer to the supernatural 
physiology of Jesus, we are ignorant’®, We are, though, missing the treatises in 
which Dionysius tells us he deals at greater length with the Incarnation. In the case 
of the passage just cited he refers us to the Theological Elements, and elsewhere to 
the Outlines of Divinity. 

What does remain clear, however, is his insistence that “Jesus, who is above 
all things, has been joined to everything human’*’, to the degree, indeed, that 


the super-essential cause of the heavenly beings... does not transgress the 
human good order which he has himself chosen and ordained, but rather 
obediently submits himself to it”, 


i.e., here to the superior ministry of the angels®®. “The divinity [Ge6tyc] of 
Jesus” is unquestionable, the “cause of all’*’, and yet he who is “beyond essence 
became essence’: 


82. For a discussion of the problem, see Roques, L’Univers, 315-317. 

83. EH 1H.3,12 444A for oúvðetog and ð&valiorótws (92:23), and 3.13 444C (93:16) 
for Govyyxvtas. 

84. The degree to which he succeeded may be noted in the fact that both Chalcedonians 
and non-Chalcedonians laid claim to him; see Stiglmayr, “Das Aufkommen”, 39-63. Recently, 
however, in his study Das Sacrament der Myron-Weihe in der Schrift de Eccl. Hier. des Ps.- 
Dionysios Areopagita in syrischen Ubersetzungen und Kommentaren (1978), Werner 
Strothmann has argued for Dionysius as a Syrian Monophysite on the basis of our author’s 
insistence on the importance of the sacrament of the Chrism. The latter was, according to 
Strothmann, a rite that was considerably stressed by Monophysite circles as being both of 
Apostolic origins (hence, perhaps, Dionysius’ pseudonym) and an avowal of Jesus’ divinity; 
see esp. xliii-xlvi and Ivi-lx. 

85. DN IL9 648A (133:5-12). 

86. For example, DN XI.5 953AB (221:10-12). 

87. Ep. IV 1072A (160:3-4), 

88. “Inoovs ý tav ineQgoveaviany obo imEgotbotos aitia... om ANONN TÄS ÜN’ 
avtod taxðeiong te xai aioeBelons avOommomperots ebtokiag, GAN’ eiteLOMs tmotétte- 
tat...”. CH 1V.4 181C (23:11-13), 

89. DN 11.9 648C (134:7). 

90. Ep. IV 1072B (160:9). 
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... above man, having truly become man, henceforward indeed [he] works 
not the things of God after the manner of God, nor human things after the 
manner of humanity, but [as] God having become man, he has administered 
to us a certain new, divine-human activity?! 


The brokenness resulting from the Fall and the rule of the foreign power, the 
Devil, have themselves been broken. Through the Incarnation the way is again 
opened to sharing in the life and activity of divinity, to petovota — and it is 
instructive to note that this term is, on three specific occasions in the CD, 
connected with the name and person of Jesus” — and cooperation, ovveoyia. 

The new life comes to us through the sacraments. In our hierarchy we find 
not only the perfecting priesthood that Jesus has established, to which he leads us 
as our “divine and first consecrator’, but, in addition, within and behind the 
words and actions coming down to us in his name, we are brought to recognize 
Jesus himself, “our most divine altar... in whom... being consecrated and 
mystically consumed, we have our approach’™, “In whom” because he has taken 
our humanity on himself and “sacrifices [or sanctifies, @yudCet] himself on our 
behalf”. He is our “approach” because the “symbols” of our hierarchy — the 
sacraments, priesthood, Scripture and ultimately the divinized humanity of Christ 
himself (of which the former are in fact the extension™) — render us sharers in the 
life and grace and activity of his divinity: 


... but receiving in tranquility the beneficent rays of Christ, who is truly 
God and beyond Good, let us through them be led up in light to his divine 
good works”, 


In the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy the division worked by the Fall is overcome. 
United in Christ, we are united to our immediate superiors, the angels, and, 
together with them, are called to cooperate with God “according to the Providence 
of Jesus who works all in all and makes Peace ineffable and fore-ordained trom 
eternity, who has both reconciled us to himself and, in himself, to the Father”. 
The reconciliation worked through the Incarnation of Jesus is, as Roques writes, a 


91. *...bmé0 Gvdgumov GAnOas GvGowmMos yeyovuds, xai TO AOLTOV où KATA Oedv tà 
Bela dedoas, où TA AvVGEwTMELA xatà AvGOwWNOV, GAN’ AvSOwOEVTOS Ocod, xav Tuva Thy 
Ocavdoiunv évéoyerav huty weroAtevpévoc”. Ibid. 1072C (161:7-10). We translate the ñuiv 
as “to us” rather than “among us”. See our discussion of Epistles I-V at the end of this 
chapter. 

92. CH 1.3 124A (9:5-6); VIL2 208C (29:12-13); and EH 1.3.13 444C (93:19), 

93. EH V.3.5 512C (112:8-10). 

94. EH IV.3.12 484D (103:4-7). 

95. See EH H1.3.9 437C (89:6-10) and IV.3.10 484A (102:1-7). 

96. “AAAG tod Övtws å&yaðoð xal únepayáðov Xorotot tàs åðyaðomroroùs dxtivas 
êv novxia Magadeyopevor MES abtÕv emi TÒS Geias ayaGouveyias aùtoð pwtrayw- 
ynG@pev”’. Ep. VOL 1085C (173:1 1-13). 

97. DN XL5 953AB (221:8-10). 
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double one, joining “d'une part, la hiérarchie humaine à la hiérarchie angélique, et 
qui, de Pautre, récapitule en les achevant... toutes les hierarchies dans l'unité 
divine. Christ est partout, il fait tout, il éduque, il sanctifie tout’. 

If our redemption and reconciliation are worked once and for all in Christ 
and are presently realized here-below through the agency of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy that constitutes his presence among us, and if, after the Fall, our 
“approach to the Father” has been restored to us in Jesus and through his body, 
the Church, then we should also recognize that for Dionysius, uninterested in the 
processes of history as he generally is, this reconciliation did not come about 
immediately. It is the crown of a process of redemption discovered in the sacred 
history of Israel, a process of which, however briefly and perhaps inadequately, he 
does take note”, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy did not spring full-blown into the 
darkness of the fallen world. It was anticipated. We find the history of this 
anticipation noted a number of times in the EH in what Dionysius calls the “Legal 
Hierarchy [ñ xatà vouov teoaoyia]”. Following Hebrews (xatà tò AGyLov — note 
especially Heb 5:12tť and 10:1ff), he understands the “dim and unclear” symbols of 
the Legal Hierarchy, their particular initiation or sacrament (teAety), as the 
preparation (G@vayovyn) for the “spiritual worship” of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 
The latter shares in the Celestial Hierarchy through its “spiritual contemplations” 
(voeoat Oewotot), and in the Legal Hierarchy in that, like the latter, it is rendered 
variously in perceptible symbols and through symbols leads to the divine!”. The 
“approach” began in the law given by Moses, the “first initiate and leader 
[yeno] of the hierarchs according to the Law”'°!, and was fulfilled in Christ, the 
first hierarch of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and himself the source and bond of all 
hierarchies. We note as well those passages in the CH that Dionysius devotes to 
the recollection and explanation of elements in the OT economy, the tutorial role 
of the angels and the xatdeta (a term that usually means “discipline’’'™) of the old 
dispensation. These were given to lead to the revelation given in Jesus and 
participation in the knowledge of “his theurgic lights”. The latter, mediated to us 
by means of “sensible symbols” and the variety of the sacred Scriptures, are at 
once the property of angelic being and the reality of our beatitude!™, 

Given the Incarnation and the “approach” to the Father given us in Jesus, how 
do we actually set about our reconciliation and avail ourselves of this entry? How 
do we leave the darkness outside to make our way to the light “inside” the doors? 


C. THE MYSTERIES: FROM THE DOORS TO THE ALTAR 


The sacraments of Baptism, Eucharist, and the Holy Chrism occupy Dionysius’ 


98. L’Univers, 322. 

99. For Brons, totally inadequate; see Gott u.S., 60-64. 

100. EH V.1.2 501B-D (105:3- 16). 

101. Ibid. (103:11-12). . 
102. See esp. CH XV.5 333C (55:13-14), and Ep. 1X.6 1113B (206:11). 
103. CH VIL.2 208BC (29:7-18). 
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attention in Chapters I to IV of the EH. These three mysteries represent a 
certain progression, beginning with the proselyte outside the Church and 
concluding with a meditation on the mystery of the altar, and on the heart of that 
mystery, Jesus Christ. Chapters V and VI, on the nature of the priestly ranks and 
the orders of the laity respectively, follow a descending pattern while at the same 
time. deriving from that central mystery, having their being in it, and looking 
toward it as their teAog. At the very beginning of the EH Dionysius notes that this 
mystery is the whole purpose of our hierarchy. We have been given “the sacred 
operation of the priesthood” through Jesus in order that 


We may... become closer to the beings above us {the angels}... enabled 
[by Jesus] to become consecrated and consecrators... in the form of light 
and workers of divine things, perfected and workers of perfection’. 


It is through the sacraments that we are called to incorporation into, and 
conformity to, Christ. They are his “mysteries”, reflections of his “theurgies’!®, 


104, EH 1.1 372B. For Greek see Chapter III above, 162, note 297. 

105, For the term wvotnotov as signifying the Incarnation, see: CH 1V.4 181B (22:23); 
DN 11.3 640C (126:2); and Ep, HI 1069 (159:9); as meaning the sacraments (esp. the Eucharist), 
see: EH 1.1 372A (63:6); 11.3.8 404D (78:20); HI 1 425A (79:17-21); V.L5 505B (107:19); VI.2 
533C (117:14-15); VL3.5 536C (119:3); Ep. TX.1 1108A (197:15); and as referring generally to 
the hidden things of God (or of the angels) to which we are directed by means of the Revelation, 
see: CH IV.2 180R (21:19); VL1 200C (26:5-6); DN IV.22 724B (170:8); Ep. EX.1 1104B 
(193:10); and MT 1.1 997A (142:1). The Eucharist is described specifically as “theurgic” in Ep. 
IX.1 1108A (198:4). Dionysius’ theurgy, however, because it is linked to Christ (see also above, 
Chapter 1, 66, note 162), is not equivalent to the theurgies of an Iamblichus. Although the latter 
emphasizes the free action of the gods (see de Myst. I.11-12 and III.17-19 [des Places} 60, 62, 
122, 125 respectively) at work in the cult which reveals them (1.21, 76), as well as the role of 
prayer (V.26, 182), the content and philosophical basis of his mysteries are fundamentally 
different, Their content features ecstatic or mediumistic trances (eg. II.3 and 14, 102 and 117- 
118), “ectoplasmic” apparitions (eg. II.3 and 6, 80 and 86), and mysterious “names” of a 
preferably foreign and incomprehensible sort (VII.4, 192), To these we might add the sacred 
stones, herbs, and plants Proclus mentions in his [epi tfic xa’ “EAAnvac iepatixns téxvnc, 
(ed. Bidez) 148-149 — see also Dodds, “Theurgy”, 62-63, and Theol. Plat. 1.25 (Saffrey and 
Westerink) 112-113. The philosophical basis lies at once in the doctrine of “sympathy”, the 
cosmos as a single divine entity (de Myst. V.7, 162-163), and in the belief that the lower levels 
of the world, because more simple, aliso enjoy a more direct connection to their divine sources 
(see Gersh, lamb, to Eriug., 117 and note 179, and Rosan, Proclus, 78, 86, and 216-217). Dodds 
is certainly too harsh in simply dismissing the philosophers’ attempt to justify their cult as a 
case of “spineless syncretism” (“Theurgy”, 58) and we would do well to heed the more balanced 
and sympathetic judgments of Festugiére (“Proclus et {a religion traditionelle” Etudes de Ja 
philosophie grecque {1971} 575-584) and Larson (Jamblique, 86-87 and 152-154), Nonetheless, 
Dionysius’ mysteries are clearly different, of a Christian origin, and “not potent in their own 
right, but ... the agents of the potency of God” (Sheldon- Williams, CambHist, 471-472), as 
vehicles of — in as much as they derive from — the single mystery of Christ. See also Rorem’s 
remarks on Begovoyia in Dionysius (Symbols, 14-15) as signifying the mighty works of God, 
specifically in Christ. 
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Our hierarchy is designed to bring us through the variety of the material to 
deification and to its source in Jesus. 


Theosis is defined in the paragraph immediately following: 


Theosis is, so far as possible, the assimilation to and union with God; this is 
the common limit of every hierarchy: the persistent love for God and for 
divine things as accomplished in sacred fashion, in a manner both inspired 
and united, and, indeed, prior to this, the complete and undeviating 
abandonment of all opposites; the knowledge of things as they truly are, 
the vision and science of the sacred truth; the inspired participation in the 
perfection which is in the form of the One — indeed [the participation] in 
the One himself in so far as it is possible — the feast of vision intelligibly 
feeding and embracing everyone who stretches himself up to it'™. 


We note three stages in this definition of deification: 1) the persistent love of 
God, in which we recognize the gus or desire that is basic to the Dionysian vision, 
coupled with the rejection of evil. One must will one’s actions in accordance with 
the true desideratum and abandon the false. This is the Dionysian purification, or 
xáðago, whose sign is Baptism. 2) We discover the nature of things as they truly 
are; the vision of the truth that is given us in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 3) 
Although the latter holds all the sacraments within itself, Dionysius will choose to 
use the consecration of the Chrism for his meditation on the final sense of Oéwouc: 
participation in, and contemplation of the divinity that embraces all, and whose 
Providence knows its definitive revelation in the person of Jesus!’. 

After beginning “outside the doors” and advancing to gather everything 
within the mystery of the altar — with regard to “movement”, we shall have 
occasion to point out a certain echo of the three spiritual motions, “straight”, 
“spiral”, and “circular”, in Dionysius’ presentation of Baptism, Eucharist and 
Chrism — we move out from the center in the last three chapters and travel back 
down the ranks of the clergy and faithful until, in Chapter VII and his discussion of 
Christian burial, we are led once more outside the enclosure of the Church. This 
time, however, it is no longer in fear of dissolution and non-existence, but in 
confident anticipation of the promise of the Resurrection. 


1. Baptism: the mystery of entry and first stage of the ascent 


If the Fall led to a break-up of unity, and to division as the ruling principle in 
our world, a ruling principle which further led to a reversal of the natural 
hierarchy of AOyos, Ounds, and éxOvpia, to the rule of the passions, and at last to 
dissolution (Gvumag&ia), then the order in Dionysius’ discussion of Baptism is 


106. EH 1.3 376A, For Greek see Chapter III above, notes 89 and 123. 
107. See DN XII.2 969C (224:13-225:3); Ep. TX.1 1104C (194:1-4); and EH 1.3 373C 
(66:6-8). 
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precisely the reverse. We begin, as it were, in the shades of non-being, the illusory 
existence of life “outside the doors”, and in need therefore of another birth: 


For if the divine birth is to be in divine fashion, then neither can one ever 
know aught of the things divinely delivered, nor in any way accomplish 
them, who does not possess the mode of existing in divine manner. Or are 
we not obliged (we speak here in human fashion) first to exist, and then to 
accomplish the things that are proper to us, in as much as that which in no 
way exists has neither movement nor existence, but only when something 
somehow exists does it accomplish or suffer those things which are proper 
to it'®, 


Only when incorporated into the Dionysian body of Christ, or “City of God” 
(ñ EvOeos... noMteta), can one truly exist and be endowed with the capacity for 
accomplishing what is proper to nature, i.e., deification. We therefore find a 
warning concluding the introduction to this chapter, embellished with reminders 
drawn from grim OT precedents, against permitting any non-initiate (atTéAeOtos) | 
approach to the sacred things'®”, 


a) The rite 


This section begins with a description of the hierarch in the likeness of God 
and of the divine @uAavOousia. God desires all to be saved and to unite “all, in 
the manner of fire, to himself, according to their aptitude for deifjcation’!'?. 
Having stated the theme of the whole CD, Dionysius describes the entry into the 
tás of the Church: 1) outside the Church an “initiate” (layperson) is approached 
as prospective sponsor by one who “desires... salvation”. 2) The layperson 
agrees, and leads the catechumen into the Church to the hierarch''', 3) Giving 
thanks for the “one beneficent rule [&pxń]'", the hierarch salutes the altar and 
leaves the sanctuary for the body of the nave where the whole assembly, gathered 
in the “sacred space [legdg y@eoc] gives thanks for a man’s salvation”, 4) The 
catechumen confesses past godlessness (GOedt7¢), “ignorance [&yvwoia] of the 
truly good”, and his failure to accomplish (Aveveoynoia) anything of “the divine 
life”. 5) The hierarch instructs the catechumen concerning the divine polity to 
which he (or she) is seeking entry, and inscribes him!'*. 6) The rite of Baptism 


108. “Et yao tò elvan Beiws éotiv A Gela yéevvnots, ob uù Moré TL yvoin tæv Beomaga- 
Sótwv OUTE LU Eveoyndetev 6 UNdE TO HaTdoyxetv EvOEWwSs ETYNKOS. “H ovyi xai Auiv (àvðgw- 
nivws popev) bndagEar Set o@tov, cita èvegyñoa tà x08’ Has ws Tod ynas Svtos 
ovdé xivndw [GAd’ ode tage Exovros, tol SE Mou Svtog éxelva póvov EvegyoUvtos 7 
HATXOVTOS Èv olç civar néguxev”. EH H.1 392B (69:7-12). 

109, Ibid. 392C (69:14-19). 

110. EH 11.2.1 393A (70:6-7). 

111}. EH 11.2.2 393B (70:11-19). 

112. EH 1.2.3 393C (71:3). 

113. Zbid. 11.2.4 393C (71:6-7) 

114. EH 11.2.5 396A (71:15-18). 
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historique... le typos devient lun des nombreus synonymes de symbolon et de 
Veikon”’', While Roques is careful to note that Dionysius does not eliminate 
history'”, he does claim that it is nonetheless “attenuated” in favor of Oéwotc: 
“the return to the intelligible which alone and of itself is divine and divinizing”!?*. 
He describes Dionysius’ approach as “transhistoric rather than historic” and 
“always of a vertical orientation”, and concludes that “the truth, according to 
Dionysius, is by essence the intelligible”!*. 

In reply, we offer the following three, cautionary points. First, although there 
can be no denying Dionysius’ “vertical” bias, it would be no less foolish to deny 
(and Roques, at least, does not entirely) the presence of a certain temporal thrust 
within the EH. Dionysius is not fundamentally interested in history, true. We 
recall, however, that we have already pointed (and will again) to a certain quality 
of “unfinished business” represented by the very imperfections of our hierarchy ~ 
i.e., the latter remains, in this age, an inconsistent reflection of the Celestial 
Hierarchy'**, The eschatological is neither wholly lacking nor wholly extraneous 
to our author’s notion of “symbol”. We began this chapter by noting that the 
action of the EH unfolds between two deaths or births, with the first birth, 
Baptism, anticipating the second, the general Resurrection, and we intend to show 
areal movement within the EH from Chapter II on the mystery of “entry” to the 
final Chapter on the mystery of Christian burial, the sanctified “exit” in sure hope 
of the age to come. This movement and its associated hope both pervade the EH 
and provide the whole of the CD with a certain necessary, “historical” presence. 

Our second point consists of a reminder concerning the nature of the vontév 
as Dionysius conceives it. The Dionysian xóopoc vontés is not the realm of 
Platonic ideas, nor the Nots of Plotinus, nor the hypostatized categories of 
Proclus. At the (secondary) level of created being it is instead a cosmos or world 
of creatures wholly sanctified and altogether transparent to the Creator, a body or 
organism deriving its being from, and radiating the being of, its single head or 
“cause”, the “divinity of Jesus”. While we may read this as Dionysius’ adaptation 
of the Procline doctrine that all effects are present in the cause, we also recall that 
it can no less easily be ascribed to the teaching of the NT, as suggested by such 
texts as Eph 1:20-23, Phil 2:6-11, Heb 1:1-4 and 2:8, and, especially, the verses 
from Col 1:15ff. 

God is the deepest and primary level of the vonta, the source of the vontoi. 


121. “Baptême”, 434-435. But see our discussion in Chapter IX, 360-361, of Ephrem of 
Syria’s practically identical treatment of the Syriac equivalents for tisto¢, oúpßohov, etc. His 
purpose in doing so is also the same as Dionysius’: to witness to the Incarnation. 

122. Ibid. 

123. Ibid. 443. 

124, Ibid. 448. See also Sheldon-Williams, CambHist, 459; and, opposed, Völker, 
Kontempilation, 18,59 and 63. 

125. Ibid. 435. 

126. See Chapters II and HI above, 96-97 and 141 respectively. 
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By “divinity” we refer to the Dionysian notion of the Adyot as outlined above, 
and to the “names” of God that lend expression to his eternally flowing activities 
ad extra. Again, we encounter here a notion of the “intelligible world” for which 
we feel the associations conjured up by such expressions as “mind”, “idea”, 
“forms” to be dangerously misleading. In employing such terms as AOyOL, évéoyel- 
al, OuvéuEtc, Dionysius intends the non-hypostatized activities or wills of God at 
work in creation. In a word, he means Providence, and Providence in turn refers 
in general to the Trinity, and specifically to the Second Person of the Three in 
whom the Oesia modvoto has acquired a human face: “Who is the eixav of the 
invisible God” (Col 1:15). 
$, The third point concerns the Dionysian notion of oúußohov. We agree with 
Roques in seeing truth for Dionysius as the “intelligible significance which the 
purified intelligence discovers in the biblical or sacramental symbols”, such that 
“typos becomes another of the numerous synonyms for symbolon and eikon”, 
Now, let us recall first that for Dionysius both the latter terms refer to a kind of 
incarnation of the divine in the universe of matter and distension in time, and thus 
that, secondly, anything “symbolic” must reasonably discover its true source and 
validation in the supreme instance of divine condescension, the Incarnation 
proper. The “vision of the sacred truth” or contemplation of the vonté is then 
` inseparable from the person and activity of Christ. The exercise of the discursive 
intellect is invalid unless it has first been initiated into the Christian mysteries. As 
Roques himself observes: “... nous ne pouvons rien faire de valable... sans 
Vinitiation baptismale... la méthode démonstrative doit être insérée au coeur 
même de la révélation transcendante... l’intelligence iluminée’’'**. The sense and 
coherence of the world of humans, our world’s soul as it were, must be sought at 
_ the altar. Our intellectual powers, given for the apperception of that reality, are of 
no use to us unless we first “put on Christ”!”9, , 


c) The contemplation; a triple reality and revelation 


According to a pattern which he will apply to each of the sacraments of our 
hierarchy, Dionysius’ contemplation of Baptism is threefold. The sacrament is a 
reflection on: 1) the mystery of the individual believer’s purification and its 
corresponding spiritual motion; 2) on the all-encompassing mystery of Christ; 3) 
and an illustration of God’s activity in relation to His creation. Put another way, 
the same sacrament at once typifies an aspect of the redeemed soul, is a sharing in 
Christ, andTeveals God’s universal Providence. Mutually reinforcing, the different 
levels of meaning are present simultaneously and without conflict. 


127. “Baptéme”, 434-435. = 

128. “Note sur théologia”, 206, commenting on Ep. IX 1105. 

129. The whole discussion of the vontá here might also be applied to P. Rorem’s and C. 
Liubheid’s consistent rendering, in their Paulist Press translation of the CD, of vontdv, etc. 
as “conceptual”, The latter, in light of our argument, is quite inadequate. Thus, for example, 
Rorem’s characterization of Dionysius as wholly preoccupied with “epistemology” in 
Commentary, 93. 
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i) The soul: direct motion 


Baptism is purification'*®, the first stage of deification. The proselyte is 
moved by desire (cyazno1s) for the divine and, simultaneously, becomes aware of 
his own inadequacy, his own faults. He repents, and his repentance is met by the 
“divine beatitude” acting through the hierarch to lead him up, in due degrees, to 
the divinity itself?'. The repentance, although out of desire for God, is a voluntary 
departure (4oqoitnats) from evil, as signified by the renunciation of Satan and 
the exorcisms'*, It is also a continual process: 


... never at any time is there to occur any relaxation of the sacred love for 
the truth, rather [the neophyte] is, in sacred fashion, to work whole- 
heartedly, attentively and eternally at stretching himself up to the most 
perfect things of the Thearchy™. 


The divine beneficence remains inalterable*, but it can be refused. The 
human “capacity for willed action [avOaigetos avteEovotorns]’”! can either 
“shut up its naturally implanted capacities for illumination”, be drawn by a “desire 
for evil” (the “seeming good”), and so remove itself from the light!*, or else, as in 
the Baptismal sequence, recognize the true goal of desire, repent of the old ways, 
and strive to persevere in the good in order that, thus implanted in the vision and 
ways of God, the soul may be, in due order, wholly “cleansed of its (i.e., of the 
evavtlac Curic) fantasies by means of a pure, divine mode of life and desire [et 
xal éowrtt]’?’. The spiritual motion typified by this continual purification is the 
“straight” or “direct”. Thanks to Dionysius’ “telescoping” of the action, we see 
this illustrated in an unbroken, linear progression: from “outside the doors” into 
the vestibule, then the nave, and finally to the altar itself. 


ii) Christ 
The prosélyte is called to repentance, to change his ways”? but this happens 


only through and in Jesus. The neophyte is “called to the contests [&yõves]” of 
virtue and 


130. See EH 11.3.1 397B (73:17-19) and 11.3.5 401B (76:11-21). 

131. EH I1.3.4 400C (75:12-19). 

132. EH I1.3.5 401B (76:19-20). 

133. “.,.00SE TOD legoŭ Tig GAnBetag ~owtos èv xaTAANEEL motè yevéoða, TEOTEXAS 
Sé xai aimvins em’ abtiv, Gon Suvayis, dvateivesDar thy emi Ta TeXewTEQa THS Beaoxias 
Avaywynv Leeds tet Ãanrgayuatevóuevov”. EH 11.3.5 401C (77:5-8). 

134, EHII1.3.3 397D (74:12-14). 

135. Concerning this term, see our discussion of Gregory of Nyssa, Chapter VII below, 
307-308. : 

136. EH 11.3.3 397D-400A (74:15-17). 

137. EH 11.3.7 436B (87:18-19). 

138. See the summary by Hornus, “Reflections”, 40. 
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is placed accordingly under the judge who awards the prize, Christ, since as 
God he is maker of the games, as wise he has laid down the rules, and as 
beautiful [xoAdc] has made the prizes becoming to the victors. And, yet 
more divine, because he is indeed good, he entered in sacred fashion into 
the games with them, and struggled with the empire of death and corruption 
for the sake of their freedom and victory. The initiate, rejoicing, sets forth 
to the contests as to divine things, abiding by the rules of him who is wise, 
and according to them, strives without transgression, being certain in the 
hope of the beautiful prizes and ranged [ranked] under the Good Lord and 
Ruler of the games. And, when he has set forth upon the footsteps of him 
who, out of goodness, was first of the athletes, [in] his theomimetic struggles 
with the activities and beings which wrestle with him against Déwots, he 
dies together with Christ in Baptism". 


It would be difficult to imagine a more traditional presentation. In order 
properly to exercise our free will and so to conquer n&Boc and émOupia'”, to 
give play thus to the thrust of the “vector” or Gvahoyia that God has implanted in 
us to impel us to participation in himself, we must become partakers of the 
“theurgies” of Christ'4". It is his game in every sense that we are called to share. 

Thus the necessity of Baptism: we must share in Christ’s death to sin. For, as 
Dionysius tells us in an admittedly rare reference to Christ’s death, just as death is 
the separation of the united body and soul, with the consequent disappearance of the 
body in the earth and vanishing of the soul “as becoming formless [Ge.d1) — certainly 
a curious notion of “form” for a reputed Neoplatonist] without the body”, so is 


... the complete veiling through water received as an icon of death and the 
formlessness of the tomb. The symbolic teaching thus initiates the baptizand, 
by means of the triple immersion, into the imitation of the divine death 
and three-day sojourn in the tomb of Jesus, the life-giver”. 


139, “...i7’ GOAODETH KQvotM yuvopevos, tserdt ds Heds ot. tig GOAoVEctas nu- 
QuEydS, GS Gods bE tos vopwous attic TÉĤerxev, cioyádato SE ÖS KAAÓS EvTQERT Tots 
vinwor Ta Exara, zai TO Ett Oevdtegov Emeimeo WS Kyabds Ev tois GDANTats éyeydver uer’ 
abt@y isods brte Tis avTw@y érevdegias nal vinns MEd TO TOV Davatov xal Tig PBoodS 
åywvtóuevos uOdTUS, Tois èv yov aac Delos 6 Tedavpevos ETiBhGEToL galowy, EUpevel 
dé tag tod cogod vopobectats xal wat abtag anagaPatus s&ywviettat TEdS Thy TOV 
nohov sabia tinia BeBalws Exwv tm’ ayab@ thc GAOBectas voip nai hyeudvi TATTO- 
pevos, eipacs S& Tots Neiors Ttxveot tod ABAntTod Tewtov bv’ Gyabdtnta Tats Beopepttats 
GOANOEGL TAS Meds Héwmow Evavtiag aùr xatamahaicas Eveoyelas te xai tages ovy- 
atoðvýOxEL XOLOTO VOTOS eimety th Guaotia vata tò Bántoua. EH 1.2.6 401D-404A 
(77:12-23). 

140. See our discussion of these themes in Evagrius, Chapter YIII below, 322-325. 

141. See above, note 105. 

142. “...n bv’ Batos huh náves eis thv Tod Aavatov xai TOD Tis Taps derdotc 
eixOva MagelaAnnta. Tov obv tegas Bartitouevev ñ ovuppodren aoaia puotaywyet 
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The vesting in white robes and the anointing with Chrism bears witness to 
the fact that, 


By means of the courageous and deiform dispassion with regard to the 
contrary powers, and by earnest inclination towards the One, that which 
was without beauty is adorned and the formless given form, rendered 
shining by the life that is wholly in the form of light!**. 


Sharing in Christ’s death to sin, Baptism is the birth to life in God. Thus we 
find the anointing with Chrism, the “sweet savor” of the Holy Spirit, following the 
immersion: “for the sacred initiation of the divine birth unites the things so 
consecrated with the thearchic Spirit’’'“*. Finally, the gift of the Eucharist completes 
the process of entry, sealing the baptismal purification with illumination and 
union. 


iii) Icon of Providence 


Contemplated as veiling spiritual realities (vontaé), Baptism reveals the same 
truths concerning uncreated realities and created nature that we encountered 
earlier. The Geia àyaðótng which sends forth its rays upon all'*, recalls the solar 
imagery of the Good pouring out its energies upon all creation that we met in the 
DN: “the unique, beneficent &eyn by which all things are called’’'*°, and the @uvav- 
Qoczia that seeks the salvation of all'*’. Similarly, the recognition of desire (@ya- 
anorg) for the Good that moves the proselyte to seek entry, and the model of the 
hierarch, recalls the éows¢ that finds its end in God. Yet, as well as revealing the 
“sacred order” whose source is “the divine”, this icon of seeking and receiving, of 
the candidate’s longing and the bishop’s gracious reception, is finally a statement 
that neither repentance and conversion, nor the acceptance exercised on behalf of 
(or in imitation of) God’s philanthropy and rendering it present, is possible 
outside the Church. If we begin with desire for the good, we must end in Jesus and 
before his altar. Turning, then, to the consideration of that altar, we proceed to 
the second mystery of our hierarchy, 


2. The Eucharist: illumination and the “sacrament of sacraments” 
a) The central mystery 


The Eucharist is second of the three main mysteries of the Church considered 
by Dionysius. It is also the central one. In a rare and genuinely autobiographical 


143. “TH yao avdounfi nai Oeoetdet TOV Evavtiwv ànxaðeig xai TH Meds tò Ev ovvtovig 
OUVVEDOEL TO GHOGMOV HOGLELTAL nai TO aveldeov eiSomoreitan TH Pwtoerdet naWGAOV Corsi 
AauTQUVOLEVOV”. EH 11.3.8 404C (78:1 1-14). 

144. Ibid. (78:15-16). 

145. EH H.3.3 397D (74:12-14). 

146. EH 11.2.3 393C (71:3-4). 

147. EH 11.2.1 393A (70:4-7). 
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passage, he writes of himself that it was the Eucharist that provided him with his 
key to the whole revelation: 


If indeed all the hierarchic things have it in common to impart the holy 
light to those being initiated, it is yet this one which first gave me to see, 
and through its most ruling light to be led up in illumination to the vision of 
the other sacred things!*. 


The Eucharist is the “sacrament of sacraments [teAeth teAet@v]’'49. It enjoys 
this pre-eminence because it is literally, as it were, at the center, and because its 
activity is precisely “to center’, i.e., to gather all back up and into God. We find 
thus the second of its two names preferred by our author to be ovvaktc. 
Boularand has shown that this term'°, together with the other name, xowvwvia 
(less specifically tied than is the former to the sacrament itself'*'), agrees with the 
tradition of West Syrian usage. ZivoEtc, from the verb ovvayw, is also in accord 
with the whole CD'™. It is, of course, true that every sacrament is in some sense a 
“gathering” or “rolling-up” into unity. In the following, Dionysius employs both 
synonyms: P 


. each holy sacrament both gathers together our disparate lives into 
uniform deification and, by the rolling-up in God-like manner of the 
divisions, grants communion and union with the One’. 


The Eucharist, however, being that action which acts supremely to unite us 
with the cause (aitia) of our and every hierarchy, Christ, remains nonetheless the 
“gathering-together” or “rolling-up” par excellence. As the “chief” or “sum” of all 
the other sacraments (xepdAatov teAetav'), the whole Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
meets in and depends on it. 


It is not possible for scarcely any consecration to be effected without the 
most divine Eucharist that sacredly works to gather the one initiated 
together into the One and, by means of the divinely-delivered gift of the 


148. “Ei yao T&L XOLVÒV ToIs LEGAOYXLKOTS TO POTOS teQOD LETASLOOVAL Tots TeAOUpLE- 
VOLG, GAA’ atitn TO MOWTUS iSelv ESwOnoaTO WoL KAL bLG TOD TAÚTNG GoXLPHTOV Pwtos 
TROS tiv tHv GAdwv ieo@v Exopiav pwtaywyoŭua”. EH IMI.1 425 AB (80:1-4). 

149. Ibid. 424C (79:3). 

150. E. Boularand, “L’Eucharistie d’après le ps.-Denys” BLE 58 (1957) 193-217 and 59 
(1958) 129-169; here we are referring to 199-204. 

151. Ibid. 198. 

` 152. See Stigimayer, “Die Lehre”, 268-269, and our remarks concerning ovvéyo and 
ovuprtvoow, Chapter II] above, 138, note 148, and Chapter IX below on “Macarius”, 380, 
note 224. 
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consecrating mysteries, to bring to completion his communion with God... 
the goal of every [sacrament] being the communion of the divine mysteries 
for him who is being initiated [or consecrated]. 


b) The recapitulation of Providence, of Christ, and of humanity. as 


It is therefore scarcely surprising to discover both the CD’s central themes, 
the general economy of Providence for created being and the culminating act of 
the Incarnation, most extensively discussed in the EH’s contemplation of the 
ouvaéus'**, These themes are the “holy principles [aoyai}” toward which the 
bishop is “led up by the thearchic Spirit... in blessed and spiritual visions and 
purity of deiform é&ts’’. At the very beginning of Dionysius’ contemplation of 
the Eucharist and before any discussion of the ‘‘theurgies” or specific action of the 
. Incarnation, we are thus introduced to the leitmotif of the Dionysian vision: the 
triad of povi - Modo0S0¢g - EmtoTOOYH. Dionysius sees this pattern reflected — 
better, participated — in the entire action of the Eucharist itself, and here in the 
specific activity of the bishop beginning the service with a general censing of the 
Church. 


For the thearchic beatitude which is beyond all things, while indeed going 
forth in divine goodness for the communion with the holy ones who 
participate in it, yet departs not from the unmoving otáotgs and foundation 
which it possesses by essence; and it both shines in due measure on the 
deiform, and... swerves not at all from its proper identity. Just so, the 
divine sacrament of the otwak.s, while possessing its Gox [as] single, 
simple, and inclusive, is multiplied in philanthropic manner in the sacred 
variety of the symbols, and travels unto all the thearchic iconography 
while, at the same time, it is gathered in uniform manner from these into 
its proper monad, and unifies those who are in sacred fashion led up to it. 
In the same manner, then, the divine hierarch, while indeed he brings his 
single science of the hierarchy benetficently down to the subordinate [ranks], 
making use of the multitude of sacred enigmas, yet he is at the same time, 
as unconditioned and unchecked by the lesser, restored without diminish- 
ment to [his] proper Goyn, and, having made his spiritual entry to the One, 
beholds in pure fashion thé uniform Adyou of the things accomplished, and 
makes the limit [accomplishment] of his philanthropic procession to the 


155. “Ov yao Eveotiv oxeddv tiva teceoOiivat teAdeThv leoaoyLunv uù Thc Berotátns 
EvXAOLOTIAS èv HEMPardio THV nad’ ExcOTA tehovpévwv Tv ei TO Ev TOD TeAEDBEVTOS 
iepoveyovons cuvaywyhy xal TH Seomapaddtw Swed THV TEAELWTEXMY HVOTNOÍWV TEAEOL- 
OVEYOVONS AVTOD TAV MEdS Aeòv xorvwviav... TÒ ÔÈ TEAOS ANG xai TO HEPAAALOV ñ THV 
BEGOYLAMV uvotnoiwyv TH Tekovnéven petadoo.s”, EH H11 424D-425A (79:14-22). 

156. See Boularand, “L’ Eucharistie”, 213-216. 

157. EH WE2.1 428A (81:11-13). 
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devteoa his more divine return to the mo@ta'**, 


We see repeated on several different levels — on that of the spiritual- 
intelligible principle of the Eucharist, of the action of the rite itself, and of the 
personal state of the hierarch — the original principle of the One and the Many 
held together in God, unity indivisibly multiplied in its relation to the creature — 
the themes of the DN. Before objecting that this is simply to make of the Christian 
sacrament an illustration of metaphysical principles, let us take a moment to look 
more closely at this text. Recalling the nature of the Fall and its results: loss of 
unity, brokenness, false love, and death, and of our restoration through Jesus in 
the Incarnation, we should see in this description of the hierarch less an example 
of philosophical dicta than, in fact, the pattern of humanity restored. The 
hierarch’s is the pattern of Oeouiunois made possible for humanity through the 
Incarnation. Here is the true sense of the ‘‘deiform €&tc”, i.e., the imitation of (and 
imitation because true participation in) the divine love. We note again the 
essentially Christian conversion of the Neoplatonic “procession” and “return” 
that Dionysius has accomplished: contemplation of God in Jove necessarily means 
sharing in his love for creation. Loving means participation in love. The hierarch, 
as exemplar of Christian perfection, “realizes his ‘return’ [as] the accomplishment 
[méQac] of his philanthropic ‘procession.’” The love which “suffers the divine” is 
one and the same with the love that is active in the world. We ask the reader to 
note the transition: God is mirrored by the rite, and the latter in turn is reflected 
in the man. All three levels of the mystery are at once present and fully valid. The 
Creator is mirrored by the redeemed world, and the macrocosm of the Church by 
the microcosm of the holy man. 

The mystery is also one. It is to Jesus that we look for the model of the 
hierarch’s actions. Better than model, he is rather the presence working through 
and in the bishop, the “proper &gyń”’ to which the latter is restored. His “mind” 
constitutes the hierarch’s “single science”, The Geyn of the otwaEc, and the 
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ATHY TANBEDL yOWMEVOSG, GAA’ adic ws GTOAUTOS xai TOTS fittTOGEV AKATÁOXETOG sic TAV 
oixeiav GOXNV GpEewMtws anonabictatar xal Thv eig TÒ Ev €avtod voeoav MoMOdpEVOS 
etoodov 60% “ABapdic toù THV Tekovuévwv Evoedetc LOyoUS tig ¿mi tà öeútepa PLLav- 
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1EL.3.3 429AB (82:17-83:10). 
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sacrament’s activity, are identical with Jesus’ person and “theandric activity”. 
There is nothing in the passage that is at variance with the essentially Christian 
inspiration and traditional vocabulary found in Dionysius’ account of Baptism. 
Nothing has altered, save here the terminology of the philosophers, as well the 
stress — pertectly traditional — on the centrality of the Eucharist. The fatter both 
validates and seals the salvific activity of all the Church’s mysteries as itself. we 
shouid say, peculiarly the sacrament of the Church. Beneath the forms and types 
we are to discern Jesus who works ali in all, and who is made present among us 
through these same actions and “symbols” — indeed, who unites us to himself 
through the same. Here is the sense of Dionysius’ prayer directed to the Eucharist, 
i.e., the illumination necessary to recognize the reality hidden in the forms'™. 
Here, too, we find a reply in part to the criticisms made of Dionysius’ insufficient 
sacramental realism!*', a question to which we shail return shortly. 


c) The rite 


The description Dionysius gives of the service is as follows: 1) the ruling 
themes of divine condescension and redemption are outlined in the two paragraphs! 
devoted to the interpretation of the psalms and the other readings heard prior to 
the offertory. We are taught in these readings the “unique concordance [ovp- 
mvoua]’!®, or single thread, of divine intent revealed in the sacred writings (Geo- 
doyia) and accomplished in the divine work (Qeougyia) of Jesus!“, 2) We move in 
the following two paragraphs'® to a consideration of the xáĝagots of the catechumens 
and penitents. The former are quite incapable of responding as yet to the greater 
things and, as illustrating the divine justice of the hierarchy which gives salvation 
to each according to his &voaAoyia (a clear reference, both here and in that which 
immediately follows, to the as yet fluid nature of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy) and 
worthiness (Gia), are therefore dismissed at the conclusion of the readings!®, The 
penitents and possessed are dismissed as being too weak (the former) or 
altogether “strangers to the vision” of the sacraments (the latter). They also 
occasion a meditation on the demonic powers and the imprisoned life'*’. 3) 
Opening the liturgy of the faithful, we find a reference to what must be the 
Creed'® and with it a recollection of the grace of the Incarnation that “restored” 
us to communion with divine things'®. 4) Dionysius sketches the offertory, kiss of 
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peace, diptychs, and lustration of the clergy prior to the anaphora'”. The diptychs 
recall the blessed dead, who are not separated from the body of faithful in Christ!”!, 
With the kiss and the lustration, the theme of purification predominates!”. The 
admonitions are more intense and exacting in reference to the clergy’s lustration. 
As they are called to “the most perfect hierurgy”, so they must be completely 
purified from even “the last fantasies of the spirit” in order to be conformed to the 
likeness of the sacred things they are about to effect, and to be without reproach 
before Christ'”. 5) Purified and “united with divine things’, the hierarch, “having 
“ hymned the sacred hierurgies, sacredly performs the most divine things and brings 
into sight the things which are hymned”!™. 6) The communion of clergy and laity 
follow!”. 


d Ym’ yuv: recognition of a real presence 


The latter phrase, br’ Gwev dyer ta Duvovweva, occurs three times: above as 
cited, again in paragraph 12 with the addition, “through the symbols sacredly set 
forth’’'”*, and finally in the following paragraph, slightly altered: “bringing into 
sight, as in images, Jesus Christ our spiritual life, from the secrecy proper to the 
divine”!”. While Dionysius will continue to repeat the themes bearing on 
purification throughout these paragraphs'®, it nonetheless appears to us that we 
have discovered in the phrase above the crux not only of the Eucharist and the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, but the heart of the Dionysian vision itself. 

We must ask first what our author means by the úuvoúueva here. As detailed 
in the whole of EH J11.3.11, it would appear that they refer primarily to the saving 
acts of the Incarnation. To “hymn” these is, in a sense, to render them present 
and, with them, to make present Jesus himself: tx’ 6wev... tà tuvotueva — Ùr’ 
Opi... Inooŭv. It remains to ask in precisely what sense we mean “present”. 
Following the account of the economy and beginning in I1.3.12, Dionysius 
continues: 


And how could the Seoutuntov otherwise come to pass in us, unless the 
memory of the most sacred hierurgies were being perpetually renewed by 
both the hierarchical sacred teaching and ministrations... wherefore [the 
hierarch], following the sacred hymns of the theurgies, at once reverently 
and in hierarchical fashion apologizes for the ministry which is beyond him, 
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crying beforehand [the consecration itself] in holy fashion to him [Jesus]: 
“Thou hast said, Do this in remembrance of me”!”. 


With the terms “memory [uvńun}" and “recollection [&vapvnots]}” does our 
author intend simply a “calling to mind”, but not a declaration of presence, a 
“memorial” or “symbolic” action in the modern sense? Such a notion of “symbol” 
is inadequate to the Dionysian idea of hierarchy generally and thus, all the more, 
to the “consecratory invocations... in which the powers of God are at work”!®, 
We read that it is the “renewal of memory” alone which enables the Seouiwntov. 
The latter is nothing more nor less than the participation of the reason-endowed 
creature in God’s energies, which means in turn, for us, in the Qeavdouxn èvéoyera 
of Jesus. The Qeouiuntov is Dionysius’ equivalent to the new life in God given or 
restored in Christ. It is the life of his body, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. In order 
to share in the new life we require the renewal of the Gvduvnots, that re- 
presentation of the sacred acts of the Incarnation which truly brings those acts, 
and in them, Jesus, “into sight”. Dionysius would certainly appear to be suggesting 
this, both when he refers to the hierarch’s consciousness of his ministry as being 
“beyond” or “above” his own powers and when he continues: 


Then, having asked to be made worthy of this theomimetic ministry and, 
by means of the assimilation to Christ himself, to accomplish the things 
divine and to distribute them in a manner all-pure, and that those 
participating may do so in a manner befitting them... (dividing the “in- 
divisible” bread and portioning the “single” cup] he symbolically multiplies 
and distributes the unity, accomplishing in these things [his] all-pure 
ministry!*!. l 


This passage is followed immediately by a second recollection of the 
Incarnation and its saving effects, together with an exhortation to conform 
ourselves to Jesus; “for it is thus that the communion with the life [tò 6potov] will 
be given in harmonious fashion”!®?. This sequence or pattern, and the third tm’ 
Owev, are repeated in the following paragraph: 


These things [i.e., tà tprvovpeva] the hierarch makes manifest in the 


179. “To Beouiuntov dé nös av huiv Etéows Eyyévorto uù Tis TH igowTdtwr tovo- 
YLOV ving àvaveovuśvng àti tais ieoaexmats ieoodoytars te xal teooveyiatc;... 6bev 
evaapas te Gua xai leQaoxmmMs peta TOUS leooùs Tov Beovoyrðv tivous tute TAG drte 
autov Lepoupyiag amoAoyelta, noótegov lee@s Mods abtov avafowv "Eb einacg: tobto 
TOLETTE elg Thv éunv avauvnow’”. EH IIL3.12 441C-444A (92:2-14). 

180, EH VII.3.10 565C (130:6-8). 

181, “Elta tig GeouLrttou taútng teooveyiag kros aithoas yevéoOar ual TH Eds 
avTOV XQLOTOV apopnoudboer tà ela tedécat xai duadotvat tavayvws xal toùs tõv ieg®v 
EQÉEOVTAG LEQOMOENMS pwetacyelv... OVpBOALH@S THV Evornta MANBUveL xal Sraveuer 
Tavayectaryy ÈV toto teoovgyiav tex@v”. EH 1.3.12 444A (92:14-21). 

182. Ibid. 444B (93:9-10). 
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matters sacredly accomplished, bringing the veiled gifts to sight, dividing 
their unity into many, and by means of the unity in the highest degree of 
the things distributed with those which in them come to pass, renders the 
participants communicants of them. For he sensibly delineates in these 
things, as in images, our spiritual life, leading into sight from the secrecy 
proper to the divine Jesus Christ [who], by means of his ali perfect and 
uncontused Incarnation according to our mode of being, as a lover of 
mankind took form from us and went forth without alteration from the 
One which is his by nature into“our divided existence, and through this 
beneficent philanthropy calls the race of men to communion with himself 
and the good things which are his, if indeed we be united to his most divine 
life through our assimilation... to it, and in this manner we shall be truly 
rendered communicants of God and of divine things... . Having participated 
in and distributed the divine communion, he [the hierarch] finishes with all 
the sacred fullness of the Church in holy thanksgiving'®’. 


Is this an exemplarism pure and simple? To be sure, we find the anagogic 
function of the hierurgies, but that spiritual atomism — private virtue exercised as 
the result of a purely individual appreciation of “intelligible truths”'* — to which 
an extreme exemplarism must lead remains quite foreign to Dionysius. We said 
above that with the tm’ wiv, echoed in such phrases as uqatvet and meds TÒ 
éuavéc, we have arrived at the heart of the Dionysian vision. That heart or core 
is the very nature of symbol and icon: Christ embodied in our hierarchy. The 
mystery at the heart of things is the “union xat’ Gxgav” of the distributed 
material gifts with “the things which in them come to pass”, i.e., which are 
rendered visible, present. Those things are the “good things” proper to God, to 
Jesus. They are indeed Jesus himself, wetovoia éavtov. The Gvauvnots is a true 
re-collection of the Incarnation, and because this is the case, the owvaEtc is a true 
“gathering” into Christ. We recall the progression noted above: the “things 
hymned”, the theurgies or Incarnation, are “brought to sight,” they are “brought 
to sight through the symbols;” and finally, Jesus Christ himself is brought to sight. 
The mystery is rendered present, visible, yet still awaiting the perfect revelation 


183. “Tabta tolç teams Sowpévois 6 legdoxns guqatver ta pév Eyrexaduupéva 6000 
MOOG TO Èupavèç Gywv TO dé Evialov aùtöv sic MOAAG SLOLOMY xal tñ THV ðlaveyouévwv 
FROGS TÒ Èv ol ylyvetar KAT? Guoav Evadet HOLvwWVOUS AVTOV ANOTEAWV TOUS WETEXOVTAS. 
Atayodger yao Ev TobTOLS aicbyTas i’ Syrv Sywv Inoabv Tov Xpotòv THY vonThy hav 
ws Ev eixóo Conv... prravOewmws tE hud eidomovovpevov xal OOS TO LEOLOTOV LGV 
avahoubdtws Èx Tod xatå púa Evdc AQolOvta xai Sia THS GyaBoveyod tavtng prav- 
Bownias sig yetovoiav EauTOD xal tõv olxeiwv Gyabw@v HAaAODVTG. TO GvOQMmELOV põhov, 
gineo EVWOMPEV AUTOD TÄ OELotaty Gw Th TÒS AVTNV Hud XATA Sovayv G@opouwcEL... 
KETACYOV SE nat LETAdOUS TAG Heaoxxfig norvwviac cic etyaoLotiav ieQdv xatadhyer Weta 
HAVTOS ToD ths ExxAnolas Leood wAnowatoG’. EH IH.3.13-14 444C-445 A (93:11-24). 

184. See Meyendorff, Christ, 79-80 and Byz. Theol., 28. 
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and complete declaration of the eschaton!®. The stuff of our world reaches its 
highest point on the altar. It realizes the Incarnation, and it is the function of the 
“elect”, the “initiates”, to recognize the vision of the final reality toward which 
these types point and which, indeed, is present in them now: the time when Christ 
will be all in all. This is the sense of the Goyn to which we were directed at the 
beginning of the sacrament’s contemplation. 

Recognition is the key because, bearing in mind the Dionysian vision as 
sketched so far, we may say that sacramental realism is in a sense presupposed. 
We are united through the sacraments to Christ. What we are called to do, and 
what is done by each according to capacity is to recognize, become aware of, the, 
mystery that is accomplished. We therefore find Dionysius employing this very 
term, eLytyvwMoxw (to recognize, become conscious of), when describing the 
thanksgiving of the ranks of clergy as “having recognized [ém1yvovoa] and 
hymned... the graces [ydaoutat] of the theurgies”'**, and in his remarks concluding 
this section: 


‘Taste,’ say the Scriptures, ‘and see;’ for by the sacred initiation into the 
things divine the initiates will recognize their munificent graces, and by 
participation contemplating their most divine height and breadth, they will 
hymn the super-heavenly beneficences of the Thearchy’®’, 


One does not leave behind the physical elements of the sacraments in 
becoming truly initiated. We instead become more alive to the reality of grace 
informing them. It is now, at the altar and in Jesus, that we grow aware of the 
common image and reality that binds all together. He is “our most divine 
providence’’'®’, just as he is the meaning and action of the liturgy, the mystery of 
the altar, and the source of the sanctified soul’s deification. 


e) The spiral motion 


There is a final point with regard to the Eucharist. Just as this sacrament 
brings an illumination at once revealing and making Christ present, so the action 


185. Certainly, Dionysius’ notion is not yet adequate to the distinction between symbol 
and Eucharist drawn at Nicea II (see Meyendorff, Byz. Theol., 203-204). Nonetheless, his 
cannot be reduced to a purely symbological interpretation. The Eucharist for him differs 
supremely in degree, if not in kind, from the other symbols proper to our hierarchy. 

186. EH 111.3.15 445B (94:12-13); for other uses of the verb and its related noun, see: 
CH YX.3 260C (38:1-3); IX.4 261C (39:13-15); XIIL3 301C (45:18-21); EH 11.2.1 393A 
(76:1-2); 11.3.2 397C (74:5-7), 11.3.4 400B (75:10-13); 11.3.8 404C (78:16-19) esp.; IH.3.15 
445C (94:18-22); IV.3.8 481B (101:3-4); and VIL.3.6 561B (126:21). 
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OL TÄS Oeagxias ayaQoupyias. EH HI.3.15 445C (94:17-22). 

188. EH 111.3.1 1 and 1113.12 441A and C (91:8-10 and 92:6-7). 
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or “spiritual motion” to be associated with it is that of the spiral. We begin at the 
altar and follow the bishop out as he moves to include the whole of the Church in 
his censing, and then as he returns to the altar. The instruction of “those being 
purified” follows with the readings from Scripture and the outlining of the saving 
acts. With the Creed and offertory we enter on a second cycle that concentrates 
on the altar and sanctuary area: the recalling of the dead, the kiss revealing the 
unity of the purified and enlightened laity together with the clergy. We move 
further up the scale with the lustration, and concentrate exclusively on the clergy 
around the altar. Finally we are present at the great recollection of the Incarnation 
and the consecration effected by the hierarch, standing alone before the altar, 
followed by his communion. The distribution of the consecrated gifts moves down 
trom him to the clergy and then to the laity. The circle of motion beginning and 
ending at the altar grows tighter with each step, and it culminates in the prayer of 
the bishop, called to a ministry tméo0 aùtóv, the bx’ Orpiv of the anaphora. At 
every stage the altar remains the point where we both begin and conclude. 

Dionysius’ Oemeta of the sacrament is at once a turning around and a 
gathering into that unique point, precisely a spiral. It is therefore also an image of 
the sanctified human intelligence both circling about, and increasingly drawn into, 
the mystery of God — as into the “still point” of the poet’. In as much as it is an 
image, so it is as well a reality. Contemplating the icon of the ovvaétc, and 
sharing the bread and wine, we are called upon to become aware, according to our 
ability and degree of holiness, of a reality and presence at once in our midst yet 
transcending our present sensibilities: Christ, the ovußoàń of human and divine. 
The “validity” of the Eucharist is therefore not denied, rather the intuition of the 
presence and activities of God (and of the angels) begins and ends at and on the 
altar. These activities flood the whole complex of sacred actions centered upon 
the altar, and emanate from it with the light of the world to come. 


3. The sacred Chrism: union 
a) The circular mode 


In the sacrament of Chrism we find Dionysius dwelling on the image of union 
or perfection itself’, and thus upon the “circular” mode of spiritual motion. This 
assertion is borne out by considering the locus of this sacrament’s action. Unlike 


189, “At the still point of the turning world... 
there the dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. 
And do not call it fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered. 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline, except for the still point 
there would be no dance”. 
T. S. Elliot, “Burnt Norton” H, The Four Quartets (New York: 1973) 16-17. 


190. See Stighmayr, “Die Lehre”, 283-290 and 291. 
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Baptism, which begins “outside” and concludes before the sanctuary, or the 
Eucharist, which moves from the altar to embrace the whole Church in a series, 
one might almost say, of “pulses”, the sacrament of the Chrism is contined to the 
space behind the veils of the sanctuary, and it is open alone to the contemplation 
of the clergy gathered around the altar. There is very little action at all by way of 
actual movement. Nothing obvious happens. Rather, the holy oil is covered with 
its twelve veils, placed upon the altar by the bishop, and we are asked to 
contemplate the vessel, the altar, the bishop before the altar, and the priests 
surrounding it. Yet in this stillness we in fact discover the recapitulation and 
crown of all that has gone before, exactly that gathering-into-itself and attachment 
to union that Dionysius describes in the “circular mode” of the soul’s motion!?!, 


b) The threefold ascents of the clergy 


The purified orders of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy are scarcely mentioned at 
all, being dismissed after the reading of the Scripture’”. For the laity, only the 
vision or sight of the veiled mysteries is permitted’. The heart of the mystery, 
indeed, the subject of the action here, is the order of the “all holy”, the clergy. 

It is with the latter, and with their aptitude for beatitude, that Dionysius is 
preoccupied in the first four paragraphs of his Oewpia. In the first, rather than 
the exhortations to perfect purity such as the one accompanying the explanation 
of lustration, we are given a statement concerning the purity of those who gaze 
directly on the mystery of the altar. Employing the metaphor of the artist 
revealing the archetype in the image, dear to Plotinus!” he writes that since 


the secret and inconceivably sweet-smelling beauties of God are undefiled, 
they appear indeed only to the spiritual who, according to their virtue, are 
able to produce the uniform images incorruptible in their souls'™, 


The veils about the perfumed oil suggest, first, the modesty of holy virtue and 
of its possessors!” who have conformed themselves to the “most beautiful 
imitation [tò xdAMotTOV Linnal’!, the Oeouiuntov in other words. Through 
their “persistent and unflinching contemplation”, the beholders of the Goxétumtos 
vonous are likenesses of the divine’: 


191. DNIV.9 705A (153:10-16). 

192. EH IV 2 473A (95:9-12). 

193. EH IV.3.2 476C (97:17-18). 

194. EH IV .3.1 473B-476B (95:19-97:3), 

195. See Enn. 1.9.9. 
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Wherefore... neither are they lovers of things that vainly seem good and 
just, but of those which truly are, nor do they look for the glory which is 
senselessly blessed by the many, but instead, judging in theomimetic 
manner the good or ill in itself, they are divine images of the most divine 
sweet savor?™, 


Following purification, we move to the illumination of the clergy. Being true 
images of the divine “sweet savor” through their exercise of virtue and enlightened 
discrimination and imitators thus of God, it is to these “inspired ones” that “the 
ray of the holy things... shines purely and without intermediary [Gpéo0wc], 
perfuming their spiritual perceptions [voegai d&vttAmpetc] in unveiled manner’”®!, 
Theirs is the illumination (here the “visible consecration of the myron”) for which 
the laity are as yet incapable. And theirs, too, the call to recognize beneath the 
visible “the more divine beauty... the blessed radiance clearly shining, and filling 
us with the savor revealed to the spiritual’?”, 

Dionysius follows this with a paragraph stating the comparable rank (ôuo- 
tayñ) and activity of the myron with the Eucharist, not an untraditional position 
in Syrian Christian circles?™. It, too, is the image, and presence, of the last and 
highest of the triple work of hierarchy and perfection. The bishops and priests 
within the sanctuary, both purified and illumined, are also called upon to reveal 
perfection. Just as the myron, a composite of material perfumes, lends its 
sweetness to those who partake of it”, so 


in analogical fashion might one say also that our spiritual powers, being 
unalterably disposed against the falling-away into evil, and by the natural 
strengthening of the critical [faculty] in us, come into perception of the 
divine sweet savor and are filled full of holy joy and most divine nourish- 
ment in accordance with the theurgic degrees and the corresponding 
conversion of the mind to the divine”. 


ka 
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With the term too@n we arrive at the term of the ascent, the last phase of the 
process that we saw Dionysius define at the beginning of the EH as Qéwouc: “the 
inspired participation of the uniform perfection, the feast of vision spiritually 
feeding [toé@ovca]... everyone who stretches up to it’?. We thus arrive as well 
at him who is the source of deification: “and we are persuaded that it is the most 
divine Jesus who is the super-essential fragrance filling our spiritual being [to voe- 
e6v] with spiritual distributions of divine delight’?°’, and so finally to the 
recognition that the “symbolic combination of the myron depicts Jesus himself, 
who is the font and bliss of all divine and fragrant perceptions’?®. Jesus is the 
“sweet savor imprinting itself on its true images”, the “spiritual food” of the 
deified, and therefore both the “archetypal vénous informing the sacrament and 
the power enabling the 8eouiuntov. Purified, illumined, and perfected (we gı- 
xt6v), the clergy about the altar are ravished by his sweetness, contemplate his 
light, and so are rendered imitators of his Providence. 


c) The mirror of the angels 


Dionysius, having sketched the virtues of the clergy, moves in the succeeding 
paragraphs’” to a consideration of the Celestial Hierarchy, specifically the order 
of the Seraphim. They, too, are established “around Jesus”, and their “sacred 
yva@ouc”, both “tireless... and unceasingly in possession of divine love”, and “lying 
above every evil and forgetfulness”, gives rise in them both to perpetual thanks- 
giving (an eternal Eucharist) and to the gift of their vision to those subordinate to 
them in a manner which at once hides, “in fashion undefiled, their supreme vision 
and participation”, and distributes it in a manner “analogous” to the capacity of 
their dependents in the hierarchy?". This is the vision of perfection that has been 
mediated to us through “sensible images” in the Scripture and which, as Dionysius 
remarks to his “Timothy”, 


we have shown to your spiritual eyes... since indeed those who now 
surround in holy fashion the hierarch represent for us in brief that supreme 
order [the Seraphim] itself, and now with immaterial eyes we shall see their 
most deiform splendor2!"", 


206. EH 1.3 376A (66:14-19). 

207. EH IV.3.4 477C (98:26-99:1). 

208. Ibid., 480A (99:8-10). See again Strothman, Myronweihe, esp, Ix: the consecration 
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The Seraphim are the models for the clergy gathered around the altar. They 
are, indeed, more than simply models, but are actually present as well, the 
intelligible world of created beings invisibly among us — or, rather, visibly so long 
as we look with “immaterial eyes’?!. Our liturgy is at one with theirs, and it is 
called upon to become transparent to theirs in proportion to our capacity for 
vision, for grace. The latter term brings us again to the one reality pervading, 
filling, and joining both hierarchies. 


d) Jesus, our bond and consecration 


Dionysius moves from consideration of the angelic ranks to their participation 


in Jesus’ economy of salvation?"3, Following our author, we descend thus with = | 


Christ into our humanity and, with him in the baptismal waters blessed by the 
myron, into his saving death and Resurrection?'*. From the Seraphim about the 
Presence to the tomb and death, embraced within a single paragraph, is a 
displacement of prodigious dimensions. Linking both, bond of the visible and 
invisible worlds, is the person of Jesus. Following the discussion of the clergy, then 
of the Seraphim, and finally of the Incarnation, we find a final “settling”, a 
“descent” that is in fact a coalescence, a resolution and coming together: 


Wherefore the tradition of sacred symbols, in the consecration of the 
divine myron, renders the Seraphim present [to us], recognizing as un- 
changed and outlining Christ in his true and complete becoming man as 
wells, 


The sacrament of the Chrism completes the movement towards the altar and 
up to God that we began with baptism, and it reveals that movement to have been 
a circle. What is revealed at the end of the journey we have traced from ignorance 
to knowledge, from sin to purification, from darkness to light, from imperfection 
to perfection, from earth to the courts of heaven, proves to have been present 
from the beginning. It is Christ who is the center, circumference, and all within. 
He is “our most divine altar’'®, Our sanctification, our union with the heavenly 
powers such that we may contemplate the Seraphim in earthly symbols, the bond 
of heaven and earth, rests finally on and proceeds from the sacrifice of the 
Incarnation, Cross, and Resurrection, on what Dionysius, “quoting” his masters, 
calls the “sacrament” or “initiation [teeth] of God;” “for it is his sacrament to be 


212, Compare CH 121C (18:14-17) and 124A (9:8-15) with EH 372AB (64:2-14), and 
see Stiglmayr, “Die Engellehre des sog. Dionysius Aropagita” Compte rendu du 4ème 
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sanctified for us in a manner proper to men, and in divine fashion both to consecrate 
all things and to sanctify the consecrated’’'’, Our union, évwotc, and meditation 
on that union is nothing more nor less than our sharing here and now in Christ, in 
the unique sacrament of his economy made present to us in Baptism, Eucharist, 
and the consecrating oil. Sharing in that sacrament or presence, we become 
sharers in the liturgy of the angels and are gathered with them about the throne of 
God to echo their thanksgiving with the praise which, as Dionysius tells us on 
concluding his treatment of the sacraments, properly befits the works of Gog’, 


Summary: We have traced the ascent that began outside the gates of the 
Church and concluded within the sanctuary veils around the altar. We began in the 
clamor and brokenness of the fallen world and concluded with the timeless liturgy 
of the Seraphim. We have discovered in all three of the mysteries, in the “direct” 
thPust of the Baptismal entry and re-birth, in the “spiral” of the Eucharist 
gathering all up and into itself, and in the still “circle” of contemplation at the 
myron’s consecration, that the Providence which is the source, model, active 
power, and goal of these sacraments is one, moreover, that this one Providence is 
revealed in the person and economy — the “‘theurgies” — of Jesus Christ. Through 
and in the unique sacrament of Jesus the Christian is purified, by it is illumined, 
and by it again is perfected and made a concelebrant of the angels. 


D. FROM THE ALTAR TO THE DOORS " 


1. Ministers and ministered 
a) The structure 


We remember that we are required to become like God through active 
imitation of him. Conversion requires procession, and to rise to the likeness of 
light means necessarily that one must oneself become a light to others. It is not by 
accident that our author led us to a consideration of the heavenly choirs at the 
conclusion of the consecration of the myron. Gathered about the Presence and 
simultaneously the enlighteners of those below them, the Seraphim are the models 
of our clergy who, from meditation on the mystery of the altar, turn to purify, 
illumine, and perfect those below them. Thus the structure of the treatise, having 
taken us up to the summits of contemplation, the altar, now, in accordance with 
the “divine law’?!’, obliges us to retrace our steps back and down the ladder of 
ascents. From the altar, illumined, we proceed to the doors, and the light that we 
have traced to its source at the altar is, in the following chapters, discussed in its 
outward streaming, its radiance at once diminishing according to the degree of 
each order’s participation in it, yet caught and revealed to the contemplative gaze 
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in the operations of purification, illumination and perfection: first and foremost in 
the priestly orders whose actions body it forth — “the perfecting icons of the 
thearchic power’?”° — and then as received and contemplated by the laity, in 
particular by the monastic order**!. We find a clearly outlined ladder of functions 
wherein the terms taEts or Staxdounots correspond to the English “rank”???, 
Unlike the angels’ hierarchy, wherein each rank is dependent upon the one 
immediately above it, in o own hierarchy there is a clear division’? between the 
initiating or priestly ranks and those which are subject, both individually and as 
group, to the former’s ministrations. This same order, however, leads us to 
confront what is perhaps the problem of the Dionysian hierarchies. a 


b) Clericalism or charismaticism? 


John Meyendortt understands the Dionysian hierarchy as either a structure of 
ranks of “magical efficacy”, or else as “charismatic”, i.e., with the bishops 
corresponding to the Evagrian illuminati transposed, as it were, onto the 
sacerdotal ladder’**, While there is indeed something to be said for an Evagrian 
connection here”, such a tidy dismissal of what Roques has referred to in another ` 
context?‘ as the Dionysian “antinomies” is neither just nor helpful. The answer is 
instead in Dionysius’ presentation of our hierarchy as an ideal form, a presentation 
that is linked to his idea of the hierarchy as icon. The difficulty lies largely in his 
failure to distinguish clearly the function of this icon as the present communication 
of grace from its role as pointer to a future, eschatological reality. We shall take 
up the latter in connection with the following chapter. Let us first consider the 
arguments for and against the clerical/charismatic interpretation. 


i) Arguments for a clerical/charismatic interpretation 


Three aspects of Dionysius’ treatment of our hierarchy appear to argue for 
this interpretation. The first is the apparent and often repeated?” legalism of the 
Areopagite: “the lesser are incapable of leaping over to the greater, in addition to 
its being contrary to the divine decree [undé Oeuctov] for them to attempt such an 
imposture’??8, Again, the monk is on several occasions?” specifically excluded 
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trom priestly functions, or, most explicitly in the Epistle to the erring Demophilus, 
directly forbidden and roundly blasted for having so presumed?*", As Roques 
notes: “rien n’habille le moine pour le moindre fonction dans l'église; il n’y fait en 
aucune façon figure de chef, mais seulement de fidèle... du suivant [6a6d6c]’?*!. 
The demarcation of function, coupled with a vocabulary that frequently uses ` ` 
terms such as “superiors”, “inferiors”, etc.2*2 certainly appears to weigh heavily. 
towards a “yes”. Secondly, there is the very nature of the lay and priestly ranks as . 
an icon, as the collective image of the Celestial Hierarchy and the divine energies, 

and therefore as potentially transparent to that which it represents, i.e., the © 
providential object of our contemplation. The legalism is thus strict in order that.. 

“the order [Staxdoynovs] of our hierarchy” be shown as definitely rejecting “the 
disordered [&taxtov] and confused”, while “showing forth in the proportions of 


its ranks that which is decorous, ordered and steadfast’’”, qualities that in tum..." 
point to our hierarchy as revealing and preserving “in human manner” the >- 


dispositions of the Celestial Hierarchy?*, and so as finally declarative of the 


“Thearchy which first purifies, then illumines, then perfects”, The Ecclesiastical. ` 


Hierarchy is the “hierarchic icon of divine things””*, Seemingly linking yet more - 


firmly the persons of those occupying the rungs of the hierarchic ladder to their - ee 


iconic roles we discover, thirdly, that Dionysius’ portrait of the Church appears to ` 
offer little room for the principle of ex opere operato”. This appears in his 
discussion of prayer for the dead?! wherein he declares that the bishop, as 
“interpreter of the divine justice’’®, “would never seek that which is unpleasing to - 
God... [i.e. pray for a sinner] because he would stray in this from the imperative 
order”. Even more emphatic are his declarations in Epistle VIIP®, 
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wolf set against the holy people”. 
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ii) Arguments against a clerical/charismatic interpretation 


Let us consider again the sense of “office” or “function” as revealed in the 
highest of their respective orders — laity and clergy — the monk and the hierarch. 
Oppenheim and, following him, Roques**' have noted the parallelism between 
monastic tonsure and Baptism present in Dionysius’ account of the former. We 
might also observe a certain, as it were, sacramental intensification. The monk 
not only rejects the bad for the good as does the neophyte, but, leaving behind 
“fantasy” as well, strives for the “perfect philosophy”, the “science of the unifying 
commandments”??? — probably a reference to the evangelical precept of love. So, 
too, his tonsure is sealed with the Eucharist, the xepdAatov of the hierarchy’, 
which he now approaches with an intensified knowledge (Oela yv@otcs) as compared 
to the rest of the laity*“*. The monk continues, as Roques notes”, the movement 
from the doors to the altar, from West to East, as is revealed (an apparent 
Dionysian addition) through his being stationed near or next to the “gates of the 
sanctuary’**, Yet he remains a member of the initiated orders, subordinate to the 
clergy and, although taught directly by the bishop and so led by the latter’s 
“science... into most perfect pertection’’*’, he remains nonetheless one who is 
led, a “follower”. Does this mean that even the monk cannot participate directly 
in the mystical union? Such does not appear to be the case. The monk’s activity, 
in Roques’ words, is “strictement intérieur, consiste a retrouver la stable et sainte 
unité de la monade’?®, He is to remain in himself, “in a uniform [wovadtxn] and 
holy otcous’*”, Recalling the three modes of spiritual motion and applying them 
to each of the initiated orders: if the “motion” of the neophytes is primarily 
“direct” and equivalent to purification, while that of the baptized laity is “spiral” 
and signifies the illumination they receive from their presence at the sacraments, 
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then the “motion” of the monks is representative of the “circular” mode, the 
“motion” or activity proper to mystical union, and his role or function is thus to 
stand as representative of the summit of contemplative — which is here also to say 
passive — activity”. 

What ot the bishop? Does he in fact deliver or médiate the Evwouc? Here it 
might be helpful to take up the suggestions offered by Orrieux*!. The latter sees 
the function of Dionysius’ “hierarch” rooted in the ecclesiastical practice — and 
even partially the vocabulary? — of our author’s era. The function of the bishop’s 
“perfecting” lies in his explanation (catechetical or mystagogical lectures) of the 
“symbols” which the neophytes are seeing for the first time, and in the continued 
explication of doctrine and preaching directed toward the laity%*. A similar 
teaching program, on an intensified scale, could thus be envisioned for the monks. 
The extreme single-mindedness required of their “order”, always a group prone to 
excesses, might also explain the rigor of Dionysius’ insistence on the due order of 
the hierarchy in his Epistle to Demophilus. We might then read the émtotjun of 
the hierarch as equivalent to the teaching office that was traditionally held to be 
the peculiar duty of the episcopacy. Transmission of knowledge, rather let us say 
the magisterium, is limited to the hierarch and, through him, to his clergy. He, and 
through him his clergy, alone have the right authoritatively to interpret. The visio 
Dei, however, as an experience would be open to others. Thus we might justify 
Professor Armstrong’s understanding of the Areopagite as “a good churchman, 
who likes to think of God’s gifts being distributed decently and in order in heaven 
and on earth”, and who therefore sees to it to stress “that superiors will have their 
proper function of loving care for their inferiors and transmit the gifts which they 
have received to them”, while “the inferiors will have the proper attitude of 
_ Teceptive humility’?*. 

Lastly, in connection with the stress on charity, we might view the hierarch, 
at the peak of the initiators into the mysteries, as parallel to the monk at the peak 
of the initiated. The hierarch stands at the summit of the active side or facet of 
contemplation, of Qeopipnots, while the monk incarnates the passive virtues. All 
ot the active virtue (úvapıs) of the hierarchy rests in the bishop — together, of 
course, with all of its knowledge or émothun?®. 
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iii) An abiding ambiguity 

Yet this explanation still remains partial. Much as we would like to endorse 
Armstrong and Orrieux with respect to these matters, we are nonetheless 
confronted by texts which present the bishop as, both ex officio and personally it 
seems, on a higher level of perfection than everyone else ~ in “virtue” and in 
“knowledge”. We believe that Dionysius is, in part, just what Armstrong says he 
is, but it remains to be said that the latter’s dismissal of hierarchy as simply “good 
church order” fails to meet two of our requirements. We cannot, first of all, use it 
to reply to such texts as we encounter in, for example, Epistle VIII: “each order 
[Staxdounois}] of those about God [repi ©edv] is more deiform than (the one) 
which is further distant, and both more illumined and more illumining are those 
that are closer to the true light’***, an equation that would clearly place the 
priestly orders about the altar itself on a higher level, in every sense, than any of 
the lay ranks. 

Are we left with Meyendortf’s choice: magic or charismaticism? While we 
would choose the former as closer to our author’s ming?” if forced, we feel that 
the “antinomies” uncovered by Roques in his examination of Dionysius’ account 
of the monastic estate** to be closer to the Dionysian problem. They are: 
“Vorientation [du moine] à peu près exclusivement vertical (mais)... son 
obligation de service dans l’église: la primauté de Christ avec la primauté de PUn; 
lespéce de juridisme inhérent aux cadres et aux médiations hiérarchiques avec le 
‘pneumatisme’ que représentent les exigences de |’union mystique”. The presence, 
however muted by the arguments of Orrieux and Armstrong, of these antinomies 
brings us to the second of our requirements and to the key of the Dionysian 
tensions regarding the orders, as it were, of law and of grace. The Areopagite has 
been compelled, both by the intent or thrust of his vision and the very mode or 
style with which he has chosen to clothe that vision*°, to present his readers with a 
markedly — if not extraordinarily — idealized picture of the Church structure and 
functioning. It is this idealization that, allowing for the ambiguities noted above, 
requires the virtual identification of law and grace, of office and person, in as 
much as the latter two “orders” are both expressed by the single “order” (tátt) of 
hierarchy. The téis of our (or any) hierarchy is, we have seen, more than simply 
the mode ordained for the orderly transfer of information. It is as well the symbol, 
icon, or revelation of the very structures of grace. When looking toward the altar 
of the Church, we are called upon to do more than consider the physical presence 
of the sacraments, clergy and faithful. We are ultimately asked to discern in these 
symbols, in the order of their arrangement and in the sequence of the transmission 
of knowledge about them, the presence of Christ, the stable ranks of the angels, 
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the eternal outflowings of the divine powers, and ourselves. It is in order, we 
believe, to make this iconic vision clear, to give it exclusive prominence, that 
Dionysius has chosen his particular — indeed, peculiar — mode of presentation, a 
mode which excludes nearly all concern for detail fine or otherwise, and avoids 
any adjustments such as might be required by the intrusions of the actual; for 
example, the simple fact that not all (rather few, in fact) bishops are “holy”. 
Everything and everyone must fit within the picture. 

If the orders of law and grace are completely identical, then this would point 
to another grave problem in Dionysius’ presentation. To use the language of the 
Biblical critics, he would be preaching a completely “realized eschatology: all is 
now as it should and will always be. Hornus’ judgment of Dionysius’ eschato- 
logical passages would then be entirely justified: “C’est là une donnée chrétien 
totalement étrangère à la structure générale du monde dionysien, et plaquée par 
dessus son système philosophique comme une affirmation de la foi’. This is not 
the case, however. But in order to prove our contention, we must turn to a 
consideration of Chapter VH of the EH. 


2. The mystery of burial: once again outside the doors; Dionysius’ 
eschatology 


In light of what we have said up to this point and in view of Hornus’ opinion 
(which is tar from a lonely one) we must ask first of Dionysius’ eschatology if it is 
truly present; secondly, what he says it to be; and, thirdly, what possible place it 
can have within his system. 


a) Formally correct 


The texts leave us inno doubt as to the affirmation, at least pro forma, of the . 
Resurrection and traditional Christian doctrine concerning it. We have already 
mentioned two references to the Christian hope appearing in the DN. Once in the 
treatise’s “Introduction” in connection with the economy of symbols as a feature 
of this age*', and again in the sixth Chapter, on “Life”? mentioning the promise 
to transfer “our whole selves, both... souls and the bodies linked to them, to all- 
perfect life and immortality”. A final reference to the Resurrection in the DN 
occurs in the chapter devoted to “Eternity” and time’®, wherein Dionysius 
remarks that, whereas “here below [€vOd6e] the theology [Scripture] says we are 
bound by time [xarà xodvov SoiGouevov], [we shall have] participation in 
eternity when we have attained to the eternity which is incorruptible and ever the 
same”. Elsewhere, we discover in Epistles VIII and 1X? two references, the 
former being to rewards and punishments in the future life, and the other, lengthier, 
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to the royal banquet [ovunxóora] where the King himself, Jesus, will serve his 
guests. Half the references are, however, to be found within the EH and of these, 
with one exception’, the majority are in turn concentrated in Chapter VII, whose 
first two paragraphs? provide us with Dionysius’ most complete statement. 

In order to find what the Christian hope is not, we look to the second paragraph 
of the chapter?*’ where Dionysius, writing against the dvtegot, lists four un- 
acceptable options. The Resurrection is not: 1) non-existence (cvumagE{a); 2) the 
severance or permanent “liberation” of the soul from an embodied state which is 
fundamentally alien (&vá&gouooTtov) to it; 3) the taking-on of another body; 4) an 
exact repetition of the conditions of the present state of embodied existence, 
including the need for food and drink. Positively, then, Dionysius argues for a life 
after death that will be “according to the Scriptural promises”. This life will entail 
a resurrection (4vGotaotc) and therefore an embodied state. Moreover, the 
resurrection body will be the same body that had been linked to the soul (ôuótv- 
yov) and fought the latter’s battle together with it (ovva8Anoav), and which has 
therefore been ‘“‘co-inscribed [ovvatoyoagév]” with it in the Kingdom. As he 
notes below, “our life in Christ has already begun’**. We have already “become 
members [uéàn]” of Christ?®. The body, though, will be changed. It will share in 
the soul’s “transition... to an all-perfect life and incorruption’?”. The vision of 
the Resurrection as Dionysius depicts it is therefore fully traditional, reminiscent 
indeed of the eschaton as depicted by St. Paul in, for example, I Cor 15. 


b) Consistent with the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 


Traditional, to be sure, but We must next ask if it is at all Dionysian. Does his 
eschatology play any logical role in his overall vision, or has our author simply 
tacked it on to the EH, and elsewhere, in obedience to the demands of orthodoxy? 
Looking first to the structure itself, primarily literary, of the EH, we feel enabled 
to say that this doctrine is not a Fremdkörper”. On the contrary, it is implicit in 
the treatise’s construction and intent. The fairly long chapter (nine full columns, 
certainly rather a good deal to devote to the funeral rite were it not felt to be 
important) comes as the required conclusion to the movement that began with the 
convert’s first steps toward the Church doors. As we think indicated by the 
discussion on the angels in the final paragraphs of Chapter VI?”, it is moreover a 
conclusion that looks forward to a resolution beyond the confines of the present 


age. 
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If the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is intended to cover and to consecrate all of 
human existence, “the whole man hallowing and his complete salvation hieratically 
effecting”, it follows that “the Resurrection will be his [man’s] most perfect 
salvation’??, Recalling that Dionysius has defined owtnoia as being the preservation 
of each nature?“, we wonder how else an embodied spirit would be preserved 
“according to its proper... being and order” unless it were through Resurrection 
(another example, perhaps, of an essentially Christian understanding informing a 
Neoplatonic commonplace) The seventh Chapter marks the end of the movement 
trom “doors” to altar to “doors”, at both ends of which there is a “dying” in Christ 
and to the world. Dionysius is careful therefore to note the parallels with Baptism: 
the last kiss and anointing of the body with myron recall the conclusion to the first 
sacrament”, just as the expression “re-birth (70Auyyeveoia]’” echoes the “divine 
birth” of Baptism. The Christian’s struggles [ay@vec}], of which Baptism marked 
the beginning?” and monastic tonsure the intensification’, are here portrayed as 
attaining their conclusion?” in sure hope of a “cessation of labors... and a city 
divine [moA.teta EvOEoc] in the light and land of the living’*®°. To reject the 
transcendent end of the cycle, the overcoming of death, would thus be to reject 
the cycle as a whole: the Fall, the Incarnation, Baptism, and, between the “ends” 
toward and from the altar, the progression of sacraments wherein Dionysius has 
sought to portray “the divine ordinance [Seouo8ecia]” as “providing communion 
in the divine to both [soul and body]’*!. The inner consistency of the EH would 
be quite broken. 


c) Consistent with the Corpus Dionysiacum as a whole 


We have noted” the opinion suggested by Roques concerning the discrepancies 
between the strictly vertical vision of the CH and the obviously more fluid, less 
rigidly fixed, structure of the EH. Roques advanced the view that Dionysius was 
compelled by the presence of an already existing Church structure to adjust his 
Neoplatonic doctrine and treatment in order to account for it. As we maintain 
that the EH provides us with the unique context within which the other treatises 
are to be read and their doctrine apprehended, we cannot accept Roques’ analysis 
as adequate. We look up to the CH (and DN/MT) from the EH, and not down 
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trom the angelic world to ours. We look up to the vision of a perfect, unfallen 
world and towards that time when we, too, shall be granted the lineaments of its 
sure and certain foundation [ovos] in God. It is the perspective one takes in 
treating Dionysius that is crucial. To read him from, as it were, the top downwards 
— as do most of his critics — is inevitably to portray him as primarily a Neo- 
platonist philosopher with Christian pretensions, whose descent from certain 
immutable, divine principles grows increasingly more uncertain, and his discourse 
increasingly spotted with Christian excrescences, until, by the time he has 
stumbled all the way down to the realm of the phenomenal, i.e., the Church, his 
vision has grown so riddled with inconsistencies and top-heavy with accretions 
that it sinks into confusion — suffers exactly that “shipwreck” that Hornus 
understood as the outcome of the CD***. To take, on the other hand, his Christian 
professions seriously and so begin with him at the “doors” of the Church, and then 
move toward the altar and up to the latter’s significance will eliminate a great 
many, if not all, of the problems which its critics have, particularly this century, 
discovered in the CD. 

We maintain in any case that this is precisely the case with regard to the 
“failure” of our hierarchy exactly to parallel the angels’. When we look up 
through our hierarchy to that of the angels’, the same inconsistencies that to the 
philosopher appeared embarrassing now take on an entirely new dimension, or 
better, point toward the new age. They become, in short, eschatological 
indicators. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is indeed a “fluid” organism, its ranks are 
not fixed in so far as one may move up — and down — among them. The very fact 
of initiation (Baptism), of hieratic consecration (ordination), of the existence of 
penitents and others who have fallen from grace (and their possible re-admission), 
even the want or tenuous nature of the opere operato principle, and, last and 
most glaringly of all, the fact of death to which Dionysius devotes considerable 
space, these all point to, require, a resolution beyond the confines of the present 
age. 


d) A reply to the problems of law and grace: the nature of an icon 


That the &vaAoyia or divine purpose for each particular Christian is not 
infallibly apparent on examination of the actual composition of the hierarchical 
ladder at any given time, and that the position of each does not necessarily even 
correspond to his or her state of personal grace or, even if so, that the possibility 
of descent or of further ascent — in short, the Gywv — is always present, these bring 
us back to the questions with which we concluded our last section: the “orders” of 
law and grace, realized eschatology, and the nature of the icon. If the interior 
reality of each person in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy does not correspond to his 
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exterior rank, and if even a bishop may prove false, then, while the structures of 
grace and the visible ordering of the ranks of faithful may be virtually identified, 
they cannot be so completely. There is a manifest tension within the single téEts 
of our hierarchy. This tension is limited by, and points toward, death and the 
resolution of the future age. Dionysius’ eschatology therefore cannot be a fully 
realized one. The ranks and functions embraced by the hierarchical té&Evs truly 
reveal the active power and, as it were, shape of grace, but they are also open. 
They reveal and demand both a vocation and a hope. This, we maintain, is the 
very nature of our hierarchy as icon: it is both the reality of grace and the promise 
of grace, the revelation in fact of him who is present and still to come, 6 @v xai ô 


EOXOWEVOS. 
e) The Resurrection as fulfillment of the icon 


Let us return at this point to the idea itself of Resurrection and ask how it 
tits, if at all, within Dionysius’ system as we have described it so far. Central to the 
notion of Resurrection, as the Christian tradition has proclaimed it, is the 
insistence on the continuity of the embodied state in the world to come. At the 
same time the tradition looks toward a permanent change or transfiguration in the 
conditions of incarnate being that will enable a communion in God at once far 
greater — “eye hath not seen” — than is possible to us in the present age, and no 
longer subject to diminishment or falling away. We have seen that Dionysius, too, 
has both the continuity and the change, i.e., that his formal presentation meets the 
requirements of orthodoxy. Indeed, but does he mean it? It appears to us that he 
does, because it answers the requirements and tensions within his presentation of 
the body, and so by extension of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as icon. The 
embodied state is one within the “veils” we discussed in our previous chapter, that 
nexus of matter, form, gesture, and word through and in which the divine 
economy, Christ, acts to reveal himself while remaining hidden. The body is, on 
the personal level, what our hierarchy is for the whole: the image of the present 
age, the reality of symbols through which we have been given to discern the 
lineaments of the age to come “as in a glass darkly’. The two, our hierarchy and 
the body, parallel one another in their reflection of the tensions of existence and 
loyalty to Christ in a world still darkened by the Fall. Where the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy reflects this in the “fluidity” and consequent tensions we noted above, 
the incarnate spirit does so in its continued struggle against the “appetites of the 
flesh’? the “corrupting pleasures” and “seeming good’? that infect the will and 
turn it toward sin?® — in short, the struggle with “the inclinations... and deceits of 
the Adversary (tot évavttov]’**. Reflecting one another in the &ywv, they both 
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look forward to the same hope. A Christian death signifies both the end of the 
struggle and the transition (uetataEts) to a state of being without change (tO 
dtoentovy*, Having shared with the soul in its struggles, the body will share as 
well “in the soul’s inalterable foundation in the divine lite [èv th à&toéntw xatà 
Thy Geiav Conv tdovoer]’2°. With the end of the struggle, with death and 
Resurrection, comes the shift from mutable to immutable where, we may assume, 
the outer and inner realities will correspond, and thus the end of the age of the 
icon: “they shall see more clearly [6o@o1 éugavéotegov]’”*!. “Now”, as Dionysius 
writes in the crucial text from the DN’”, we are obliged to see “through the sacred 
veils of the philanthropy of Scripture and the hierarchical tradition,” ‘‘now, as is 
possible for us... we make use of symbols for the divine things,” “but then”, as 
immortal and incorruptible, “we shall be filled full of his visible [gath] theophany, 
shining round about us in most evident [pavotatat] brilliancies, as about the 
disciples in that most divine transfiguration” — but then, in another’s words, we 
shall see “face to face”. 

Both body and soul, both the Christian and the Church, look forward to the 
day when Christ will be all in all. The icon, as we have stressed, is a notion linked . 
firmly to the Incarnation, the means whereby Christ, and through him, the angels 
and the “powers” of God, are presently discerned and their presence felt. If it 
looks, then, back to the economy of Christ, it must equally anticipate the 
Resurrection; and, if individual Christians look forward to the resurrection of their 
own bodies, then it can only be because they have become one with the single 
body of Christ, “ac uékn Xototoŭ yeyovota’?. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is 
this single body, the present reality of the Incarnation and thus, necessarily, of the 
Resurrection: “our most divine life in Christ which has already begun [Goy8eloav 
ion. 


SUMMARY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HIERARCHY AND THE CORPUS DIONYSIACUM 
1. A series of icons 


Let us begin our recapitulation with the EH. It is an icon. An icon is a place 
of meeting or joining [ovu-BoAn] of different realities. It can be an image in the 
strict sense, but we understand the term as covering persons as well as things, 
actions, and mental constructs, or ideas. Whatever the particular icon may be, it 
always carries both a revelation and a vocation, a presence and a promise. The 
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icon which is our hierarchy is one that works at one and the same time on several 
levels, at once revealing and thus realizing the presence of: 1) Providence; 2) the 
angels; 3) the Incarnation; 4) our world, i.e., our “context” of space, time, and 
matter as redeemed; thus 5) our very selves; and finally 6) the mystical union 
itself. We have discussed numbers 3), 4), and 5) chiefly in connection with the 
treatise on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy while 1), 2), and 6) would appear to be 
properly the subjects of, respectively, the DN, CH, and MT. It has been our thesis, 
though, that each of the latter three discovers its proper setting or context within 
the frame of the EH. We move, then, to a brief summary of each of these icons. 

(1) As outlined in the first section of our preceding chapter, each hierarchy is 
the complete manifestation of Providence on a given plane of being, the divine ad 
extra, “the icon of the divine beauty”, The t&Ets of hierarchy reveals the 
uncreated powers at work in the creature, while hierarchic “science” means 
participation, through contemplation of the t&Evs and its content, in the divine 
wisdom informing those powers, and hierarchic “activity” the sharing in the ĝvvá- 
etc themselves — i.e., finally the sharing in the single creative and unifying action 
of divine love. Hierarchy, generally, is thus the revelation, contemplation of, and 
participation in God as he “moves out of” himself. 

(2) The hierarchies, specifically, are two, corresponding to the two fundamental 
categories of created being: 1) intelligible (vontdéc), and 2) sensible (atoOnt6s), 
pure Spirit and incarnate existence, the worlds of angels and of humans. The 
former enjoy the priority — a given of the Platonic tradition, it is true, but one no 
less rooted in Christian patristic tradition and even the NT. As we have noted, the 
angelic is the model of our own hierarchy. Their perfect and unfallen spiritual 
world is declared in Scripture, in whose revelation to us they have played a 
mediatory role’, and it is mirrored in the structures of our rites and rankings. 
Their active presence is, indeed, as much a feature of our cult as it has been in the 
granting of Scripture. God has made us their “concelebrants’**’. Through our 
hierarchy we are both linked to theirs, and are given to contemplate their presence. 

(3) But it was not always thus. The link between human and angelic, between 
our mode of being and theirs, was disturbed, broken, by the Fall, through which we 
were given over to the Devil and his angels. Even the gift of the Law to Moses 
and the OT dispensation established only a partial and shadowy reflection of the 
Celestial Hierarchy (the vonté)’™. Thus we find the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as the 
icon of that specific “procession” of God which re-established us in communion 
with him and so with the angels: the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. It is through the 
“theurgies” of Christ that we are rendered concelebrants (ovAdettoveyol) of the 
heavenly liturgy. It is these same theurgies that are rendered present to us through 
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the cult. In Christ’s presence, now, we discover the presence of both the past and 
the future, for the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is peculiarly the icon of the world to 
come, sign and presence of the eschaton. The Church which enfolds us in Baptism 
is the body of his Incarnation, radiant for holy eyes with his divinity. 

(4) The “powers” or Providence bring us back to the notion of tát and our 
discussion in Chapter III. If a hierarchy is the reflection or analog of Providence 
on a given plane of being, then it follows that it must embrace everything which is 
real and enduring on that plane, i.e., real and enduring as the expression of the 
divine will. Our hierarchy is therefore the icon of our world, both the latter’s 
present reality and the revelation of its promised transfiguration. Matter, form, 
gesture and spoken word are the “veils” of our hierarchy and the components of 
human existence. Thus our hierarchy embraces the whole of the physical world. It 
is the revelation, consecration, and promise of redemption of the entire sphere of 
our being, both actualizing (albeit at present “hiddenly”) and pointing toward the 
time when the whole of material creation will become fully transparent to the 
spiritual and divine. The meaning of our world, the soul, as it were, of the cosmos, 
discovers itself at the altar. 

(5)With the discovery of the world’s sense or soul within the sanctuary, 
comes as well the revelation of one’s own soul or being, and of its meaning. The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is also the image of humanity, of the individual Christian 
from birth (in Baptism) to death (being ushered outside of the doors in the 
sacrament of burial). We find portrayed in between, in the sequence of ranks, the 
stages of the Christian life: from purification to illumination to contemplative 
union and then, moving down from the altar, the action of the B8eouiunois — or 
exercise of love — which must follow communion with God, as represented in the 
grades of the clergy. We spoke above of the parallel between the individual and the 
Church, that both bear physical bodies through which they have been given to 
know and to manifest God. The altar, then, is for both the sign and reality of 
Christ’s presence, of God, and of the promised transfiguration to come. The altar is 
for our world the place where it discovers its soul, Christ, and so it is also the type 
of that “place” within each believer, hidden now by the “veils” of the flesh, where 
he must turn in order to discover God in himself. The altar is the type of the soul. 

(6) We are brought to our last icon: our hierarchy as the type, and so for each 
the potential fact, of the mystical union itself. Let us, rather, continue our 
narrowing process and say that the whole Church hierarchy as we have discussed it 
is the icon of the individual soul. The altar thus answers to that “place” (tdm0¢) 
within each soul where God stoops to dwell, the “peak” of the Mountain where, 
having completed the ascent, the believer encounters the divine darkness. Bearing 
in mind Dionysius’ assertion that each reason-endowed being (Dionysius has 
vous) has “first, middle, and final powers”, powers he further identifies as 
participation in the divine activities of purification, illumination and perfection2, 
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` we discover the soul motif as borne out when we recall the parallel we sought to 
establish beween the three motions of the soul in contemplation®® and the 
activities that are proper to each of the primary three sacraments. Furthermore, 
we tried to indicate the role that each rank of the hierarchy plays as representing 
one of the three motions in either its passive aspect (the laity) or its active one 
(the clergy) — hence as well certain of the difficulties in Dionysius’ notion of the 
taEtG*"', At the heart of this motion or activity, directed toward it in contemplation 
and proceeding from it in the Qeowiunouc, we find the altar, sign in this instance of 
that place or “faculty” (vwo?) within the human soul which is capax Dei. 
Recalling our discussion above in Chapter II of the triad ag@aigeois - ayvwota - 
ëvwos as indivisible from purification - illumination - perfection, we may thus 
say of the altar that it is the sign of Exotao.c and union with the divine. 


2. Jesus: the presence of the “sudden” 


The divine for-Dionysius is not, however, a faceless entity. If in the review of 
our hierarchy as icon we spoke just now of a “narrowing” process, from the é6uva- 
uers of God to the angels, to the Incarnation, to our world, to humanity, to the 
soul and union with God, then at the terminus of these “compressions”, at the 
very point of the intersection of human and divine, we discover Christ: “Jesus, our 
most divine altar... in Whom... we have access [to God]. It is Jesus who went 
“forth from the One which is his by nature’*“, who “took on essence from 
everything which is truly human’, and, having become human while remaining 
divine, took “that which is ours and raised it far above us’™™, The humanity, or 
body, of Christ is the Church that enfolds and incorporates us, the Church typified 
and rendered actual within the enclosure of the temple and the gathering of the 
baptized faithful at the mysteries. The “divinity of Jesus which is cause of all 
things’*”’ and “works all things in all’? is the goal and term of the dvayoyn. It is 
indeed the mystery of the altar, the “darkness” beyond the light that forms the 
subject of the MT. 
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The themes of Christ, altar, and soul — together with a striking illustration of 
Dionysius’ ability to allude simultaneously to sources in both Christian and 
Platonist literature — converge in the first five of the “Epistles” that conclude the 
CD, in particular in Epistle 111. These short compositions carry on the thought of 
the MT and also serve to reinforce the latter’s position at the heart of the corpus 
through reprising, in summary form, the main lines of Dionysius’ thought as we 
have tried to sketch it. Certain words and phrases, and again one term in 
particular, serve at once to echo the Areopagite’s central concerns, and to bring 
them to a focus on the person of Jesus. In reviewing these terms and by tracing 
some of their associations, we shall also be directing the reader toward our 
investigation of Dionysius’ Christian sources in the section following. 

Epistles I through V work as a kind of chiasm, with V paralleling I, IV 
picking up on H, and Epistle III tying them up and together. Epistle P® carries on 
the themes of darkness (here oxdto¢) and unknowing (dyvwoia) that were 
stressed in the MT, especially MTI.3’s account of Moses’ ascent up Sinai into the 
cloud. The light of knowledge of existing things, Dionysius tells us, blocks the 
“darkness” that signifies divine transcendence. God is “known beyond intellect”, 
and “complete unknowing is knowledge of him who is beyond ail things known’?”. 
Much has been made of this “unknowing”, and especially of the “darkness”, as 
peculiarly Dionysian and opposed to the experience of God as light, but we find 
Dionysius returning to the theme in Epistle V where he in fact equates darkness 
with light in God, “The divine darkness (yvoqoc)’”, he tells us, is the “unapproachable 
light (@Qdottov (ac) within which God is said to dwell’™!', and which the initiate 
may indeed see and know “by neither seeing nor knowing’, i.e., by means of the 
ExOTAGLG we first met in our Chapter I above. God is not therefore met in 
darkness per se, but in the excess of his “super-essential outpouring of light’?!*. 
The theme of transcendent light is important. It ties into the theophanies we shall 
tind Dionysius alluding to in Epistle HI. Commenting on Epistle V, the Scholiast 
gives us a hint of these theophanies by suggesting that the sight of God is 
comparable to the human eye’s inability to look directly at the sun’s brilliance at 
noonday, pteonBeta3. Dionysius himself provides another and related hint by 
pointing to his alleged mentor, St. Paul, as one who “is said to have known the 
God... who is beyond every intellection and knowledge’. Therefore, he adds, 
Paul could well speak of God’s “‘unsearchable judgements”, “inexpressible gifts”, 
and of the peace that “transcends every intellect’?!*, 
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While we shall return momentarily to Paul in concert with the experience of 
God and noonday light, the reference concluding Epistle V to God’s gifts directs 
us to the second pair ot the chiasm, Epistles 11 and IV. The former takes up the 
question of deification and its relation to God in himself?!’. There is a distinction, 
Dionysius insists, since although God is indeed the “deifying gift” (QeomoLOv 
S@eov), there is yet a difference between the gift and the giver. God remains 
alone above, éméxetva, every relation he enters into. The Scholiast then directs us 
back to DN X1.6, and so to the distinction we have underlined repeatedly between 
God in se and the divine powers or energies at work ad extra’. Epistle YV picks 
up on the locus of these divine activities, and specifically of the gift of 
deification?!’, The locus is none other than Jesus and, by implication, his Church. 
“How”, Dionysius begins, “can you say that Jesus, who is beyond (é7éxetuva) all 
things, was ranked essentially with all humanity?” This is so, he replies, not by the 
loss of his transcendence nor thanks to a defect in his humanity, but because 
“when he came truly into [our] being (ovocia), he was made being in manner 
beyond being (ovoWdn dréo Ovotav), and works what is proper to humanity in a 
way transcending humanity (bnèo GvO0wNOV Eveoyet tà AVOQMMOV)’?”". 
Dionysius then cites two of the NT miracles, the virgin birth and walking on the 
water, and concludes by noting that, in Jesus, transcendence and immanence, or 
andpaoig and wata@acic, have met and joined: those things “which are atfirmed 
(xatagaoxgueva) about Jesus’ philanthropy preserve the force of transcendent 
negation’’?'. Therefore, he continues, Christ 


... did not do what is divine as God, nor what is human as a man, but 
instead [as] God having become a man, he has administered to us [or, 
“arranged for us”] a certain new, theandric activity”. 


It seems clear to us that what the Areopagite means by this famous (or 
infamous) phrase is, simply, the new citizenship or polity ~ the évOeocg moAtteia, 
suggested by the use of moAttevouc. — of the Church. It is in the latter that we 
receive the gift of deification, and thus it is in and through the Church that we 
encounter the mystery of Christ’s divinity in a “transcendent outpouring of light”. 

These points are summed up by the center and “punchline” of the chiasm, 
Epistle III. It is worth citing in full: 


“Suddenly” means that which is brought out of the hitherto invisible and 
beyond hope into the manifest. And I think that here the theology [i.e., 
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sacred scripture] is suggesting the philanthropy of Christ. The super- 
essential has proceeded out of its hiddenness to become manifest to us by 
becoming a human being. But he is also hidden, both after the manifestation 
and, to speak more divinely, even within it For this is the hidden of Jesus, 
and neither by reason nor by intellect can his mystery be brought forth, but 
instead even when spoken it remains ineffable, and when conceived 
unknowable”?, 


We note first of all the familiar language of unknowability (&gontov, &yve- 
otov), together with the simultaneous presence of transcendence and immanence 
(xeugios/expavors). These meet in what appears to be simply a rather oddly 
phrased paragraph dealing with the mystery (wvotnetov) of the Incarnation. The 
key to the chiasm lies in the opening word, “suddenly”. The “sudden” has a long 
history in Platonist literature, and its appearance here in the CD has been justly 
read by scholars such as Beierwaltes and Mortley as yet another indication of the 
Areopagite’s Neoplatonist roots**. This is undoubtedly true, and a glance at the 
Platonist tradition of the “sudden” reveals interesting parallels with both Epistle 
III in particular, and the CD more generally. In the Parmenides (156de), the 
éEaigvns marks the timeless moment of transition between the unmoving 
sphere of the ideas, the realm of otdotc, and the flux of material phenomena, 
xtvnats. We have noted in our Chapter I the importance of these two terms for 
Dionysius’ portrait of God and world. There are also two other important 
appearances of the “sudden” in Plato’s corpus. His Epistle VII (341cd) pictures 
the philosopher’s quest, after long travail, concluding “suddenly, as light from 
fire” (the vision of God?). In the Symposium (210c), Diatoma’s speech has the 
“sudden” marking the climax and goal of the ascent of fu, i.e., the vision of 
beauty itself. Plotinus’ language concerning the vision of the One in Enneads 
V.3.17; 5.7; and VI.7.36 is, if anything, even more strikingly reminiscent of 
Dionysius. The epiphany of the One occurs “suddenly”, and the initiate sees it 
through and in the light of its own presence. Light, fows, and the mystical vision 
are also fundamental Dionysian themes. 

The question most scholars have asked, however, is how this matrix of 
associations ties into what appears to be a passage devoted to the historical event 
of the Incarnation. Mortley’s judgment is not untypical of their conclusions: 
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“Dionysius is attempting to reconcile the Christian Incarnation with the Neo- 
platonic moment of transformation...the Biblical allusions do not help, since... 
[he] means to offer a demythologized account of Christ’s epiphany’ ™™. Noting as 
well the tension between manifestation and secrecy, Mortley further sees the 
Areopagite as striking “a new note in the philosophy of classical antiquity” and 
harking back, in fact, to the literature of the gnostics**. In short, the use of taig- 
vnc in this context appears to be highly suspicious, at least as far as the 
Areopagite’s Christian credentials are concerned. The single other appearance of 
this word in the CD seems to bear out the verdict of a fundamentally Platonist 
background. In CH XV, Dionysius, in an apparent borrowing from Plato’s Ep. 
VII, speaks of the “sudden” appearance of fire as an illustration of divinity*2’. 

But all is not so simple. The biblical allusions that Mortley dismisses do have 
an important role. They in fact play quite as directly into the themes of this and 
the other four Epistles under discussion as do Plato and Plotinus. "EEai@vns 
occurs five times in the NT, four of which are of direct interest to us. Turning first 
of all to the Pauline connection we noted in Epistle V, we find that the “sudden” is 
used twice — in Acts 9:3 and 22:6 — in the context of two of Luke’s narratives of 
the key event in Paul’s life, his conversion on the road to Damascus. Quoting 
from the RSV version of 22:6: “And it happened that, as I was travelling and 
approaching Damascus, at around midday a great light from heaven shone 
suddenly around me”**. The light, of course, is Christ himself, who speaks to Paul 
and sends him on his way to his life’s work, the apostolate to the gentiles. Thus 
associated with the é&aigvnc we find the themes of light, personal encounter with 
Jesus, the note of the “midday”, and, perhaps not least, the mission to the 
“Greeks”. In Luke 2:13 the “sudden” appears in connection with an angelic 
epiphany. A heavenly messenger delivers the news of the Christ’s birth to the 
shepherds near Bethlehem, and the “glory of the Lord shone round about [stegté- 
AQupev] them”. A few verses later: “There was suddenly a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God”. Thus tẸaigvng appears in this passage specifically 

- associated with moment of the Incarnation, with light and glory, and with the 
celestial liturgy. In Mark 13:36 we find the “sudden” at the conclusion of Christ’s 
eschatological discourse. The Lord urges his disciples to abandon their 
preoccupation with times and calculations of the parousia, and instead to be 
wakeful” Jest having returned suddenly”, the master “find them sleeping”. Here 
the “sudden” is clearly connected with the eschaton. 

The last point takes us indeed to the text that Dionysius is most probably 
quoting directly (though surely with the others just cited also in mind). According 


325. Word to Silence, 237. 

326. Ibid. and 239-240. But see our discussion of Ephrem’s use of the same 
hidden/manifest antithesis in Chapter IX below, 359-362. 

327. CH XV.2 329C (53:4). 

328. “Hegi peonpBoiav eaipyns & tot obeavod megiactocpar Pas ixavòv megi 
bué”. 
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-to the Scholiast, the Areopagite is responding to a question “about a prophetic 
saying of the prophet Malachi [Mal.3:1] which goes: ‘And suddenly the Lord 
whom you seek will come into his temple [vadc], and the angel of great counsel 
whom you desire’’*??, Malachi is of course talking about Yahweh’s escatological 
visitation, and sees it taking place in the Jerusalem temple. Now the latter, as a 
very bricks and mortar sort of affair, would seem to be far from Dionysius’ 
reading of the text. On the other hand, it does not seem impossible that the 
Areopagite might have had at least partially in mind his own neighborhood 
church, the curtained sanctuary of a Syrian congregation gathered for the 
Eucharist. He surely meant his readers to catch two other associations as well. 
First, there is the obvious connection with the Incarnation, the temple of Christ’s 
body, that the Scholiast sees and draws out (along with everyone else since), but 
there is also the vadc of the individual Christian soul, to which, doubtless with I 
Cor 3:16 and 6:19-29 in mind, Dionysius had already alluded in EH III.3.7. This 
personal, individual application of the temple motif thus brings us back to the 
note of mystical experience we began with in the Platonist material and found 
confirmed, though in a different key, in the NT texts of — especially — Paul’s 
conversion. To summarize: “suddenly” each Christian may meet Christ, who is the 
eternal and infinite in the flesh. The meeting takes place on two levels, in the 
temple and on the altar of the Church’s liturgy, and within the sanctuary of the 
believer’s heart, or voUc. This meeting also includes the accompaniment of the 
heavenly liturgy. Recalling the peonuppia, together with the NT alllusions and 
Dionysius’ own use of the Transfiguration in DN 1.4, the meeting appears to be an 
experience of overpowering light. Creator (Otdouc) and creature (xivyouc) are 
joined, and in order to meet both must have departed from themselves (xota- 
ous), though God remains ever and wholly transcendent (vooúuevov čyvwotov) 
while the human being does not lose his or her humanity. This is, in short, the 
Deavdounn évégyera and heavenly polity of the Church, the anticipation of the 
eschaton in Christ’s sacramental and experiential (or mystical) presence. Thus it is 
not at all surprising to find Dionysius concluding his Epistles, and the CD as a 
whole, with a letter to John the Divine in exile on Patmos?™”, This allusion to 
Revelation, with that book’s sharp eschatological anticipation and liturgical tone 
(in addition to prophetic experience), fits the Dionysian éEaiqvns: “Amen. Even 
so, come Lord Jesus”. The visible things, as Dionysius writes the seer, are 
“manifest images of the invisible” (i.e., of the eschaton), and there are already 
faithful who, here on earth, have begun to taste of the Kingdom to come**'. 

The reference to some who have already been accorded the experience of the 
Kingdom recalls the prologue to the Transfiguration narrative in Mark 9:13? and 


329, PG IV 532A. 

330. Ep. X 1117A-20A (208-209). 

331. ibid. 1117B (208:9 and 209:2). 

332. See also the conclusion of the narrative, where “suddenly” — here samivng — the 
disciples find the cloud of glory gone and Jesus, as normal, standing among them. 
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leads to a final observation concerning the éaiqvns. Roughly three generations 
after the likely appearance of the Areopagitica, the Emperor Justinian, patron of. 
the Church and protector of the ecumene, ordered the construction of a fortress ` 
monastery at a site that was at once a longtime haunt of Christian hermits and the 
traditional location of the mount of revelation in Exodus: Jebel Mousa near the 
tip of the Sinai peninsula. Within the monastery church, in the apse above the 
altar, the emperor’s artisans constructed a mosaic of the Transfiguration??. To 
our knowledge, this image is the prototype of the typical Byzantine icon of the 
Gospel event, and throughout the Orthodox world to the present. What is of 
particular interest to us is, first, the setting of the image and its subject. We finda 
portrayal of Christ transfigured above the altar of a monastery church at the foot 
of Mount Sinai. Second, the image itself seems to us to speak of the Dionysian 
vision, especially as summed up in the Epistles just considered. Christ is shown 
clothed in brilliant white and gold. Rays shoot out from his person to strike the 
prophets Elijah and Moses at his right and left, together with the stunned disciples 
at his feet. We recall the weonBoia and the “ray” imagery so important to the 
CD. In addition, the mandorla around Christ has a curious feature (also usually ~ 
reproduced in later Byzantine icons). It is banded. At its outer edges a pale shade, 
roughly the same as the rays, the rings of color become increasingly dark until, 
immediately around the person of the Transfigured, the innermost ring is a deep, 
dark blue. This is surely not only a representation of the cloud overshadowing the 
disciples**, but is also intended to depict the ever-deepening and finally 
impenetrable mystery of Jesus’ divinity. In short, we think that this image may be 
an illustration of Dionysius’ Epistles 1 - V, and especially of IH, the e&atevnc: the 
manifestation of the divine secrecy, hidden even in the revelation. In Dionysius’ 
terms, the mosaic’s location over the altar denotes the presence of the Mystical 
Theology at the heart of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and both meet thus in the 
person of Christ. He, divinity in the flesh, is the one whom the Christian is called 
to meet at the altar. He is the revelation of divine providence, the bond with the 
angels, the soul of the world, the content of the liturgy, and the unique pvorhgtov. 
He is the light of divine darkness — recalling Moses’ ascent in MT 1.3 — 
encountered in the secret places of the soul. Jesus is our hierarchy, the meaning of 


333. For the dating of the Sinai mosaic, see V. BeneSevit “Sur la date de la mosaïque de 
la Transfiguration au Mont Sinai” Byzantion 1 (1924) 145-172, and E. Kitzinger, Byzantine 
Art in the Making (Cambridge MA: 1977) 99-104, for an analysis of this image as breaking 
new ground in the depiction of the Transfiguration. The contrast with Ravenna’s contemporary 
portrayal of the same gospel event is particularly striking. To get the sense of our remarks 
following, see also the edition of National Geographic 125,1 (Jan. 1964), esp. the remarkable 
photographs on 108-109 and 111, The last in particular shows the mosaic by looking directly 
up at it from before the altar, over which it is centered. 

334. Ibid. 162. See Mark 9:7, and also the cloud into which Moses ascends in Exodus 19 
and 24. In connection with the latter, esp. 24:10 in the LXX version, recall the témo0g Be0t 
and the shade of the firmament (blue) and see our remarks on Evagrius’ handling of this verse 
in Chapter VIII below, 335-338. 
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the icon. Everything in the CD derives trom and points toward his glory, the new 
theandric polity made manifest in the Church. 

The Dionysian ascent from the physical realm (the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy) 
to the world of created intelligible being (the Celestial Hierarchy), and thence to 
the uncreated vonté or divine Providence (the Divine Names), and finally to the 
hidden divinity is a series of meditations on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and the 
mystery of the altar. We are called to the Sewota of the icon which is the Church. 
It is the icon embracing all icons, the place of our encounter with God and 
constituted as such by Christ’s Incarnation and abiding presence. 


3. The unity of the Corpus Dionysiacum in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 


Turning very briefly to the CH and DN, we see that the EH is also intended 
to embrace them. In the CH, the first three chapters are devoted to themes linking 
the two hierarchies, i.e., to the notion of hierarchy in general (with special 
mention of ours as reflecting the angelic one and of the Church as a whole 
reflecting the ordering of the soul), and to the modes of interpretation of 
Scripture and its images. The remainder of the treatise is given over to the 
analysis of angelic characteristics as described by the Biblical names for them, and 
the accounts and nature of their activities. Here as well, however, the connection 
with the EH is not difficult to discern. The angels are described as both exemplars 
—thus for example the first order of the CH and its continual “liturgy” of praise in 
contemplation of God as the “places [téztot] of the divine rest”®6 — and as active 
agents in revelation. The first level of created being, the vontd, are our models 
and our guides. 

The DN has as its subject the second and uncreated level of the vonté — the 
“intelligible names of God’*’’, his Providence or Suvduets. This treatise, too, 
claims its basis in Scripture**, Indeed, but how does this place the DN within a 
liturgical context? As we have had occasion to note, the Scripture is very much in 
the midst of the EH. It is placed upon the altar, its exposition is the particular 
prerogative of the hierarch;** it instructs the faithful in all things;*° it is read from 
at every service. The liturgical aspect of the DN is, in our view, further borne out 
by the remarkable language Dionysius employs throughout this treatise — as 
throughout the entire CD. Koch*! devotes considerable space to the influence of 
the mystery language on our author, and we believe that this vocabulary, 
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represented by such terms as buvetv or buvoAoyia*’, points to Dionysius’ basic 
concern to maintain what we might call a “cultic ambience” in all his works. The 
hush of the sanctuary — recall the frequent injunctions on silence before the 
uninitiated? — prevails throughout the corpus. No less than the angels (rather, 
more so if anything, in as much as they are prior, the source of both hierarchies) 
are the powers or energies of God at work within our hierarchy and revealed by 
it. And, a final point, the initiation into the contemplation of the intelligibles, 
created and then uncreated, begins the moment one crosses the threshold of the 
Church doors. Indeed and to offer a tentative suggestion, the DN might be 
equated with the first half of the Eucharistic ovvaétc, the “liturgy of the 
catechumens”, whose particular function it is to read and teach the content of the 
scriptures. The MT, therefore, as peculiarly the mystery of the altar, would 
correspond to the Eucharistic anaphora and consecration, the realization of the 
presence” 

We return, then, to the final stage of the ascent and to Sinai. Let us take up 
once more the text we cited in the prologue to this chapter, the ascent of Moses 
described in the MT*5. We wrote that this description, and the Biblical passages on 
which it is based, amount to an image of the EH, and that the stages of purification, 
illumination, and perfection correspond to Moses’ rise to “the place where God 
is”. In that “place” he encounters the “summit of the divine ascents”, “the Adyou 
underlying the things subordinate to him who transcends all’, and further that it is 
through these that “God’s presence, which transcends every notion, is revealed”. 
We have sought throughout this chapter to identify that “place” with the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or, more accurately, to show the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
and its heart, the altar, to be the oúußoàov or eixóv where the worlds of matter 
and spirit, of humans and angels, of Creator and creature, meet and join. There, at 
the altar, the angels serve. There, too, are revealed the “wills” or “powers” of God 
ad extra. The ascent in contemplation is threefold. We move toward the altar, up 
the hierarchy of being, and into the depths of the soul until, finally, we attain to that 
“place” which marks the frontier of created being. There our own motion ceases 
and Another’s begins, or better, continues, taking us up out of ourselves and into 
himself and the radiant darkness beyond the light of knowledge. God and human 
join within the Church, Rather, within the Church they are already united, and it but 
remains for each believer to recognize the divinity that, now in hidden manner, 
pervades the body of the Incarnation. 


342. According to van den Daehle, Indices, 137-138, buvéw appears in the DN 66 times, 
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4. A Christian vision 


We have come full circle from the beginnings of our essay. In Chapters I and- 
II we began in the divine darkness and traced the course of the divine processions 
into creation, God’s motion “outside of’ himself and into immanence. Then we 
took note of the echoes, as it were, of the Suvdauets in created being that enable 
the latter to move toward its reciprocal act of self-transcendence. During the 
course of the last two chapters we have sought to sketch the outlines of the 
Dionysian universe, the hierarchies, in which created intelligences move and have 
their being, and by means of which God’s Providence leads them back to himself. 
We have spoken of the hierarchies in general and, at length, of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. At once the reality of our world and the presence among us of the 
divine, “our hierarchy” is both the way of our return and the place of our 
journey’s end: the leap into éxotaovs and union. 

It has been the intention of this, the first and lengthier section of our essay, to 
portray the Areopagite’s vision as consistently a Christian one, and furthermore, 
- coherent. Its coherence rests primarily upon the EH as the context within which 
the whole of the CD is to be understood. Indeed, we might note that the vision of 
Dionysius which we have just sketched, that of the altar as the mystery at the 
heart of all things — of our world and our souls — and the irradiating reality of 
Christ’s divinity, may be discerned today in the design and iconography of the 
Churches of Eastern Europe and the Near East. It is the vision which, over a 
century after our author, Maximus the Confessor would outline explicitly in his 
description of the Church as a series of icons embracing Providence, creation, 
man, and the soul™®. For our present purposes, however, the question lies not so 
much with Dionysius’ effects on his successors as with the matter of his Christian 
antecedents. Scholars who have stressed the Neoplatonist elements in the CD 
have been compelled to refuse the corpus its fundamental coherence, whether 
through separating the hierarchies from the DN/MT and dismissing the centrality 
of the former, or by endeavoring to maintain that the Neoplatonist vocabulary 
and — therefore — its presuppositions result in the “shipwreck” of whatever 
Christian intent the author may originally have had. To this we reply that there 
are certainly ambiguities or tensions within the CD, a number of which we have 
already indicated, but that very much rests on whether or not we can set the CD 
within a certain Christian context or tradition. The essential with regard to 
Dionysius is: 1) did he misjudge the risk and fail to salvage a vision both Christian 
in fundamental inspiration and, with perhaps certain reservations, generally 
coherent? and 2) did he have any predecessors in the Christian tradition to whom 
he may have looked and from whom he may have taken? We have tried to 
demonstrate that he did not fail in the broad outlines of his system. If we ask 
Dionysius, regarding the knowledge of the vontd, the questions: what? where? 
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who? and how? we find him replying to the “what” with the processions of God in 
love, the évégyetai, to the “who” with the person of Jesus, who reveals them, to 
the “where” with the Church and its worship, and finally to the “how” with the 
Revelation given in Scripture. His understanding ot Providence is of a piece and it 
is rooted in Christ. It remains for us, then, to look now into the question of his 
Christian sources and their resonances in his system. 


PART II : THE CHRISTIAN PREDECESSORS | 
OF DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITA 


CHAPTER V 


THE SCRIPTURES AND EARLY FATHERS 


Introduction: In the four preceding chapters we sought to deal with the 
CD as a coherent, Christian vision. We did not, save for a few references, engage 
in any prolonged discussion of the corpus’ Christian antecedents. Our primary 
attention, in so far as sources were concerned, was to show how we felt Dionysius 
to differ from his pagan predecessors in late antiquity. Now that we have given. 
our interpretation of the Areopagitica, it is time to turn to an account, or sketch, 
of those elements in the Christian patristic tradition — generally of the 
Alexandrian School — that we feel were most important in the elaboration of the 
CD. Our interest will be directed less to specific parallels of vocabulary or 
argument than to the broader themes, or directions of thought that we take to 
have been of central importance both to Dionysius and to his “forerunners”. 
Specifically, the last chapters will be divided into two sections, the first dealing 
with writers prior to the fourth century, particularly with Origen, and the second 
with the fourth century, i.e., the Cappadocians, with particular reference to 
Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, a few words devoted to the mystagogies of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John Chrysostom, and finally the Syrian 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, especially Ephrem and the anonymous 
author of the Macarian Homilies. We intend to devote particular attention to 
Origen, Evagrius, and the Syrians, an intent that corresponds both to our 
allocation of space in the first four chapters, and to the fact that, while the 
Cappadocians have often been referred to in connection with Dionysius by other 
scholars, neither Origen nor, certainly, Evagrius have received the attention that 
we feel is their due; and the Syrians none whatsoever. Origen and Evagrius are the 
only writers whose thought we shall be careful to deal with and to outline as 
complete systems (although some mention will be made of the Cappadocians in 
this connection), since it is our contention that their systems, already adaptations 
of Platonist and gnostic themes, provided the essential ground work for 
Dionysius’ own synthesis. 
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A. PRE-FOURTH CENTURY 
1. The New Testament 


Before turning, however, to our consideration of the writers listed above, we 
fee] obliged, by way of a kind of prologue, to glance first of all at the book itself of 
the Christian revelation. Dionysius does after all write under the name of a 
disciple of St. Paul (Acts 17:34), and we have already made occasional allusions to 
the Pauline works. Our attention will therefore be confined largely to the texts 
traditionally ascribed to St. Paul — although with some mention of other sacred 
writings, particularly the Johannine books (including Revelation). We shall be 
making no pretense of either New Testament criticism or of exacting, textual 
analysis. Our intention is rather simply to draw the reader’s attention to certain 
general themes and terms that might be read as either “susceptible” to a 
Dionysian interpretation or, at the least, as possible springboards for Dionysian 
speculation — however distant the modern Biblical critic may fee! those 
speculations to have been from the original writer’s intended meaning. 

Let us turn first to the adumbrations of Dionysius’ negative theology’. 
References to God’s yvdqpos or oxótog are not (with one exception) present in 
the NT. They are, however, familiar from the OT. Besides the quotations from 
Exodus cited in our Chapter IV’, we may point as well to Ps 18:11, 97:2, and 
139:11-32. In addition, there are the passages from Judges 6:22, 13:22 and Isa 6:5 
which parallel Ex 33:20-21. In the NT, we find the assertion, “No one has ever 
seen God” (John 1:18, I John 4:12) as well as the statement In I Tim 6:16 that the 
Father “dwells in light unapproachable [põs Grodo.tov], Whom none has ever 
seen nor ever will see”. Even his relations with men or “providences”’, his 
‘judgments-and ways”, are “unsearchable” and “inscrutable” (Rom 11:33). His 
love transcends knowledge (Eph 3:19). 

On the other hand, there are texts from both Testaments which affirm a more 
or less exhaustive knowledge. In the OT we would point to such examples as Gen 
32:24-30, Ex 33:11, 34:9, Dt 34:10, and Job 19:25-27. Lossky also directs us to the 
Psalms’ frequent allusions to the light of God’s Face*. Perhaps the NT’s most 
striking affirmation of this ~ apparently contradictory — idea comes from the same 
first epistle of John which we saw above deny the vision of God: Owpoue8a aùtòv 
naĝos otu (I John 3:2). A similar phrase is given us in I Cor 13:12: “then [we 
shall see] face to face [todowsov noòs TEd0WROV]”. The Dionysian antinomy, 
God unknowable in se yet mysteriously made known in his energies, is a possible 
interpretation of these texts. God can give true knowledge of himself, and we 
stress that knowledge of his ways is, precisely, given: “Thou has hidden these 
things from the wise and understanding and has revealed [4moxaAtpas] them to 


1. For our treatment of negative and positive theology in the OT and NT we are much 
indebted to Lossky’s Vision of God, 21-26. 

2. See above, 170. 

3. Vision of God, 23, note 7, citing Ps 4:6; 31:16; 67:1; 80:3; and 90:8. 
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babes” (Matt 11:25). God’s wisdom is not human and remains hidden until the 
time he has chosen to reveal it (especially I Cor 1:18-2:16)*. To know God’s 
“ways” at all is, then, by grace somehow to share — participate — in him. We do in 
fact find “participation” language in Hebrews: in substantive form, uétoyov, and 
in the related verb petadopetv’. To these examples we might add the xowwvic of 
I John 1:3 and 6, the “abiding” of God in the believer of the same Epistle (2:24-25) 
and the Gospel of the same name (John 15:4-7). There is finally the truly 
remarkable statement of the (admittedly late) second epistle of Peter: the faithful 
shall become norvwvoi ts Oetac pvoeus (1:4). 

The last is the only text that speaks of sharing in God’s nature, but in the 
others just cited we might discern at least a certain potential for the Dionysian 
energies or powers. Similarly, while God’s love (yam) is above knowledge (Eph 
3:14), it is yet as well the “bond [ovvdecpos]” of all (Col 3:14) - a sentiment 
certainly echoed in the DN — in which all are enabled to share’. Because of this 
sharing, St. Paul can speak of our “cooperation” with God (J Cor 2:12), of God 
cooperating with us (Rom 8:28) and even — again, a Dionysian theme — of our 
becoming “imitators [muntai] of God” (Eph 5:1), Two of the terms found (and 
prominent) in the DN and the whole CD, dvvouts and évéoyeia, are also well- 
represented in the NT’, and, although certainly without metaphysical overtones, 
together with such additional phrases as found in I Cor 12:6 or Phil 2:13, “God 
working all things in us”, they would appear at least to leave an opening for the 
Dionysian distinction. Also striking in this connection is the usage of the terms 
óta and ~a@c (and related themes). The latter’, while decidedly present in the 
Pauline material", is especially developed in the Gospel and first epistle of John!!. 
The former — and related — term is, however, the most important for our purposes 
as carrying over from the OT” the sense of the visible power and splendor of 
God’s theophanies as intimately associated with his presence and the revelation of 
his being'*. Thus we discover in the Synoptics the light of the Transfiguration (e.g. 
Matt 17:2), in John the glory promised the disciples (17:24), in Acts the blinding 
vision of St. Paul (9:30), in Revelation the glory of God that lights the New 
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Jerusalem (22:3-5), and in the Epistles of St. Pau! numerous references to the 
glory which is to be (and is now) shared with the believers, of which we might take 
II Cor 3:18 as perhaps the most eloquent: “and we all, with uncovered faces 
reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being transformed [Wetapog- 
poúueða] into [his] image [eixwv} from glory to glory’'*. The impression is, 
again, one of the possibility now opened to us of sharing in something which is 
proper to the divine mode of being: “His divine power [6ivautc] has granted to 
us all things that pertain to life and godliness, through the knowledge of him who 
called us to his own glory and excellence” (II Pet 1:3). As the same source goes on 
to say in his “eyewitness [éméntns}’’ account of the Transfiguration (1:16ff), the 
“power and glory” given to Jesus by the “majestic glory” of the Father has 
become available, through Christ, to us. 

We concluded the last paragraphs with a reference to the Transfiguration 
both because it recalls us to the passage in DN 1.4 that we have stressed is central 
to the CD, and because it directs us to the person of Jesus Christ. God is “un- 
knowable”, but Jesus has “made him known” (John 1:18). Participation in the 
divine glory — or power or righteousness, or wisdom — is alone possible through 
and in Christ. We would like here to point first of all to the “mystery” language 
which is incontestably part of the Pauline vocabulary. St. Paul’s mystery of 
salvation, hidden even from the angels and established by God before the ages, is 
the revelation given in Christ1>. Indeed, this mystery is Jesus, “in whom all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden” (Col 2:3), and himself, “through 
the Church”, the revelation of “God’s manifold wisdom [moAvmotxuiko¢ copia] 
even to the heavenly powers” (Eph 3:10). As to the general meaning of the word, 
LvoTHOLOV, in antiquity, we may take as adequate to our purposes the definition 
given by Goodenough:"* “real mystery in ancient usage ...seems to be distinguished 
as teaching, with or without rites, which would really lead the ‘initiate’ or 
‘disciple’ ... out of matter into the eternal”. We certainly encounter such language 
in St. Paul: “we look not to the things that are seen but to the things that are not 
seen [tà Un Pàexóueva], for the things that are seen are transient, but the things 
unseen are eternal” (II Cor 4:18)!’. For the Apostle, however, this dualism is not 
rooted in a cosmological reality, i.e., as in the Platonic or generally pagan divide 
between aloOntd and vontd. The “mystery of God” who is Christ (a person first 
and not primarily a “teaching’”’) does not promise a salvation from matter per se, 
but instead — and only — from the world as fallen and subject to him “who has the 
empire [xeatos] of death” (Heb 2:14)'®, the Devil. Let us recall here not only the 
Pauline language of “this age” as representing the reign of evil, but the Johannine 


14, See also, for example, II Cor 4:4-6; Eph 3:16; Phil 3:21; Col 1:27-28; and Heb 2:9-10. 

15. For the true puothouov, see Rom 16:25; | Cor 2:6-8; Eph 1:9 and 3:9; and Col 1:26-28 
and 2:2-3. 

16. E. R. Goodenough, Introduction to Philo, 2d ed. (1962) 154-155. 

17. In the context of faith, recall also I Cor 13:9-10 and Heb 11:1. 

18. See also Rom 5:12-14. 
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terminology of “this world” and its “prince” (John 12:3). The Christian battle is 
not with “matter”, or with the world as it issued from the hand of the Creator, but 
with “spirits”, “principalities and powers” (Eph 6:12) — the hosts of Hell. It is a 
battle with “flesh and blood” only in so far as the latter have been “infected” or 
` “poisoned” through the Fall (e.g. Rom 7:13-25). All creation awaits the salvation 
to come (Rom 8:19-25), which, in fact, is already present in the world. While 
presently “hidden with Christ in God” (Col 3:3), our salvation remains among us, 
discernable through faith and real, although unseen (Heb 11:1). This is the Pauline 
—and not only Pauline but generally NT — mystery: that God, humanity, and the 
whole of created reality are already reconciled one to another in Christ and, 
consequently, that humans and their world are already in potential and, through 
faith, in fact rendered “participants” in the life and glory of God. Where and how? 
We return to the text we quoted above: the “mystery of God” is now present and 
revealed “through the Church” and so, we add, in the “mysteries”, the sacraments, 
all of which are nothing other than the manifestation and operation of Christ, the 
unique WvoTnoLov. 

The reality of the Church in the New Testament, and so the reality of the 
sacraments, is the reality of the Incarnation. The latter, coupled with the present 
_ attendance upon the eschaton and the consequently hidden nature of Christ 
among us, is again the heart of another key Dionysian expression (which we also 
discover in the NT): eixwv. In the Prologue to John we read that “the Word 
became flesh and dwelt (lit. “tabernacled”) among us... and we beheld his glory” 
(John 1:14), and in the accounts of the Transfiguration we find that “glory” 
irradiating even Jesus’ flesh as the revelation of divinity and a “preview” of the 
Resurrection — first Christ’s own and then, we may take it, ours. In the Pauline 
writings we find that Christ is the “elxav of God the invisible” (Col 1:15)", and is 
such because “in him dwells all the fullness of divinity bodily [owwatimms]” (Col 
2:9). Let us emphasize this point: through Jesus, God Incarnate and risen from the 
dead, the body — and we would say therefore the material creation itself — has 
become, as it were, adequate to God. There is no absolute and eternal division 
between the intelligible and sensible worlds, because the mystery of God’s power 
and glory may now be discerned as irradiating matter itself. Through and in Jesus 
the sensible world is enabled to become, precisely, an icon. And we can assert that 
the term in this context is not a purely Dionysian invention; it has its roots in the 
NT. In Colossians, besides the above citation, we find the biblical author speaking 
of the Law as being only “shadows of the things to come, that is, the body of 
Christ” (2:16), and in Hebrews, a deliberate contrast drawn between the shadow 
(oxtáv) of the Law and “the image itself [avtnv ti eixova]” of the future good 
things (10:1). Also important here is the emphasis on the future. If the author of 
Colossians counsels us to “seek that which is above [tà G&voo], not the things of 
earth” (Col 3:2), he does not then intend his reader to abandon the material 


19. See also I Cor 4:4. 
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universe in a kind of Platonic quest for the ideal realm. He directs us rather 
towards an eschatological reality. We have, in Baptism, shared in both the death 
and Resurrection of Christ (Rom 6:1ff). This is, however, a participation that will 
achieve its manifest culmination only at the eschaton (Col 3:1-3). The icon points 
both to the present reality of the mystery abiding unseen in the world, and 
forward to the time when “images” shall vanish and we Shall see “face to face” (1 
Cor 13:12). 

Let us return to the notion of the Church. It is in the Church that the mystery 
is revealed, and the shadows give way to the icon. The Church is itself the icon 
bearing the mystery. Three terms, body (o@pc), man [čvðownros], and temple 
vaoc), appear in the Pauline corpus as expressive of this reality. The first two 
indicate that the Church is a single organism. It is, quite literally, the body of 
Christ:7° “All things whether in heaven or on earth are summed up [avaxeqadat- 
woacbat] in Christ” (Eph 1:10). The body of Christ is “the fullness [7ANOwpa] of 
him who works all in alf’. It embraces heaven and earth. It is presently articulated 
into different functions?! — hierarchy, in short ~ some of which are temporary (i.e., 
of the present age) and some expressive of permanent differences (I Cor 15:38- 
42), and it looks forward to the revelation of its glory at the end of time. It is the 
“new creation” (II Cor 5:17-19) which has overcome the divisions of the Fall. 
Jesus is the new Adam (Rom 5:15-21). In him we “put on the new man’”?, are 
indeed created anew into “one, new man” (Eph 2:15), It is thus that the former 
alienation is abolished (e.g. Eph 2:14-22) and that we now, as members of a 
unique organism animated by the Spirit of God, have “access [roocaywyn]? to 
God’. And not only humanity, for, as we noted above, all of creation is present in 
the body of Christ. Jesus is raised above all the powers of heaven (Eph 1:21), all 
bow at his name (Phil 2:9-10), and all are reconciled in him (Col 1:15-23). Jesus, 
his body, is then the “place” where we meet and know both God and his creation, 
whether of heaven or of earth. 

The Church or body of Christ as “place” of encounter leads us to our third 
Pauline term, the “temple [vadc]” of God. The latter word does not itself appear 
in this context more than a few times”, but does have important parallel 
expressions in the words oixocg and oxnvń, house or tabernacle of God. We 
should like to lay particular emphasis on these as pointing to the believers, and 
particularly suggestive of the worshipping community, as the “place where God 
and man meet and where we thus participate — however partially in the present 
age — in a reconciled and renewed creation”. The centrality of the Church’s 


20. For the literal quality of St. Paul’s “body of Christ”, see the monograph by J. R. T. 
Robinson, The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (1952). 

21. Rom 12:4-6; I Cor 12:12-13 and 27-31. 

22. Col 3:1 ttf and Rom 6:3-4. 

23. For this term, cited so often in the CD, see also Rom 5:1; Eph 2:18; Heb 7:19 and 24. 

24. See I Cor 3:15-16; H Cor 6:16; and Eph 2:22. 

25. See II Cor 5:1; Eph 2:19-22; 4:16; I Tim 3:15; Heb 3:2 and 8:1. 
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worship at the Eucharist is stressed in I Cor 10:16-17*6. The themes of “temple”, 
“tabernacle”, etc., are taken up especially in Hebrews and that Epistle’s contrast- 
fulfillment treatment of the Old Testament Temple cult and the sacrifice offered 
once-for-all by Christ”. Of special note for us is the strikingly Platonizing language 
used — some of which has already been mentioned in connection with the idea of 
the icon. The OT Temple and sacrifices belong to the sphere of creatures, are 
done or made by humans (yeipoxotnta — 9:21) and so are only shadows (onic) or 
copies (bxodetypata, avtituma)*® of the true Temple, and the “introduction to a 
greater hope”. It is through the latter alone that we may truly draw near to God. 
Christ entered the Tabernacle which is God’s, not humanity’s, the Temple “not 
made by hands”, uncreated (ov taútng tiic xtloewc) (9:11), the “place” of God 
himself to present himself before the Father’s face (9:24) and majesty (8:1). The 
old worship is annulled, and “we have confidence to enter the [true] sanctuary 
through Jesus and the new and living way which he opened for us through the 
curtain [xatamétaopa], that is, through his flesh” (10:19-20). The latter is 
certainly of some relevance to our analysis of the CD”. Even more important are 
the statements that we, the believers, are “the house of Christ” (3:2), On earth “we 
have no abiding city, but seek the one which is to come” (13:4), possessing 
meanwhile here below “the icon” of those things (10:1). The relevance to the 
Dionysian corpus as we have sketched the latter culminates in the twelfth chapter 
wherein many of the themes discussed in our treatment of the CD, especially the 
EH in relation to the MT, come together in a way that is more than coincidental: 


For you have not come to what may be touched, a blazing fire and 
darkness [yvéqoc], and gloom, and a tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, 
and a voice whose words made the heavens tremble... But you have come 
to Mount Zion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to innumerable angels in festal gathering [WvoQLGow ayyékwv mavnyv- 
get], and the assembly of the first-born [€uxAnotca Towtotdxwv], and to a 
judge who is God of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus, the mediator of a new covenant (12:18-24). 


We shal] but point here to the themes of the mountain, the heavenly 
commonwealth, and the celestial liturgy of the angels of which we are rendered 
participants through Christ. Of the angels, we note in passing their appearance as 
well elsewhere in the Epistles as mediators of the Law”, and their ranking beneath 
Christ”. - 


26. See also I Cor 11:23-26. 

27. See esp. chapters 7-10. 

28. See 8:4-5; 9:11 and 23-24 and 10:1. 

29. See esp. Chapter II] above, 148-154, and Chapter IV, 222-229, 

30. See Gal 4:19 and Heb 1:14 and 2:2. 

31. See Eph 1:21-22; 3:10; 4:10; Phil 2:9-10; 3:21; Col 1:16; 2:20; Heb 1:4 2:8ff; and I Pet 
3:22. 
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The most developed presentation of the heavenly liturgy in which the earthly 
Church participates we find, however, in the Revelation of John” — and it is surely 
no accident that Dionysius includes, as the tenth and last of his Epistles, a “letter” 
written to John at Patmos. The connection with the Church’s worship, particularly 
with the Eucharist, is established at the book’s very beginning: “I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day [tf xvoraxñ fugog]” (1:10). The description given in chapters 
tour and five of the court of Heaven gathered around the throne of Glory 
(especially 4:3ff) is surely to be read as modeled in part on the Christian worship 
of “the Lord’s day”. The angelic hosts are introduced specifically in 5:11. Indeed 
the whole of creation [navxtionòos] “in heaven and in the sea and all therein” 
(5:13) is introduced in the seer’s vision of the unique liturgy of praise to the Lamb 
(5:12-13). Moreover, and let us recall here the €vOe0c¢ norteia of the CD’s 
Epistle IV on the Incarnation, the cosmic liturgy becomes at the end of 
Revelation the vision of the celestial city:* the heavenly Temple is as well the 
new, divine community (tddtc) prepared by God, over which both the Father and 
the Lamb reign directly and upon which their single light shines without created 
intermediary™. Of signal significance for us is the suggestion here that the vision 
of participation in the new creation as one, new commonwealth embracing angels 
and humans as co-citizens** ~ and every created being — is discernable by us, 
however partially, now in the Eucharistic worship of the Church. For this is indeed 
precisely the pvotngtov, Christ and his Church embracing and filling all with 
glory, the same mystery in which the Christian is even now to share and to discern 
in the Church’s corporate prayer. The believers as the Church, and, particularly, 
the Church at prayer are the t6m0¢ Oeov and so are the presence now veiled in 
the world of the new creation in Christ: “He was made known to them in the 
breaking of the bread” (Luke 24:35), 

Returning to Paul’s use of vaòc and oxnvń, we also find a second and equally 
important aspect of the “temple”. It refers to the individual Christian. The 
believer in I Cor 3:16 and 6:19-20 is personally the “temple of the Holy Spirit” or 
“of God”. St. Paul speaks in I Cor 5:1 ff. of our earthly tent (oxnvň) being folded 
up and our hope of being clothed with the house (olxos) that God has built for us. 
Both of these terms hark back to the temple or cult language of the OT. In John 
17, Christ declares that he has given to his Apostles the glory that he had with the 
Father before the worlds (17:5 and 22-24), presumably thus to dwell within them 
as the divine kabod or Shekinah dwelt within the holy of holies of the temple in 
Jerusalem (eg. Isa 6:3-4, or Ezek 40:34). Again, we might recall the Lucan 
statement that the “Kingdom of God” is “within” (Luke 17:21). The reality of 


32. See the study by Erik Petersen, The Angels and the Liturgy, trans. Walls (1964) esp ix- 
x and 1-12. 

33. See Ibid. ix-x ff for a discussion of the political language of Revelation. 

34. Rev 21:23 and 22:3-5. 

35. See Rev 19:10 and 22:8 for the twice repeated insistence on no worship being 
_ accorded angels. 
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temple and kingdom is therefore not only, as it were, collective and institutional, 
but personal. Put another way, and in anticipation of our discussion of the Syrian 
ascetic tradition, one may speak both of the church as the new world and new 
creation, and of the human being or human soul as itself a kind of “little church”. 
In Christ both the “collective” and the “individual” become the place of the divine 
glory as that glory abode and still abides preeminently in Jesus himself, the Word 
who “tabernacled [toxńvwoev] among us” and whose glory “we have seen” (John 
1:14). The temple as “place” of the divine glory, a theme harking back to the Sinai 
theophany and thenceforward throughout the sacred history of Israel, therefore 
applies to the NT texts in three ways: Christ is the temple; the Church is the 
temple; the believer is the temple**. The mystery of the Incarnate One is thus 
known in the sacraments and in the heart of the believer. The peaks of Sinai and 
of Zion, the mountains of God, discover themselves here below objectively at the 
altar and, subjectively, within the soul. 


Summary: It is our contention that the main lines of the CD as, of course, 
we have outlined it are already present in embryo in the NT texts, especially in 
those which have traditionally been ascribed to the Apostle Paul. Those main lines 
are: 1) that God is forever transcendent and unknowable in his own being; 2) that 
he is or rather by his own will has become, nonetheless participable, sharing his 
“glory”, or “light”, or “love” or other of his “names” and attributes with his 
creatures; 3) that, to the fallen world, this sharing in the divine is made possible 
uniquely through Jesus, who is God in the flesh and whose risen body 4) embraces 
the whole of created existence, material and immaterial; 5) which — in Dionysius’ 
phrase — “new, theandric” reality is the Church whose presence, while still 
“hidden” in the present age, is yet realized and discernable in the baptized faithtul, 
and 6) especially within and through their coming together in the Eucharistic 
assembly. Lastly, 7) the light and glory of Christ also reside within, rest upon the 
“altar” of, the individual Christian soul which is led to this discovery through its 
contemplation of, and participation in, the sacraments of the Church, 

The points just outlined represent a reasonable, if partial, attempt to see and 
to present the NT material as a coherent whole. It is our contention that this is the 
attempt upon which the author of the Areopagitica embarked — which, indeed, he 
himself states as being his express purpose in writing”. We use the word, partial, 
in order to indicate, first, that we are not asserting that our seven points are 
inclusive of the complete Pauline (or generally NT) vision, such as the insistence 
upon the importance of the Cross, the weight of sin, repentance, the struggle of 


36. For the Exodus theophany and Israel’s worship, see M. Noth, Exodus: a Commentary 
(Philadelphia: 1962) 11-17, and R. E. Clements, God and Temple (Philadelphia: 1965) 17-27 and 
113-120. For the temple and glory as related to the NT texts, see M. Ramsey, The Glory of God 
and the Transfiguration (London: 1949, rep. 1967) 9-100, esp. 16-21 and 82-90. 

37. See Ep. ViI.1-2 1080AB, esp. 2. 
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the life in Christ, etc., which we have noted are not dwelt upon in the CD. One 
might add the personal quality of adherence to Christ and the stress upon Jesus’ 
own person and love for it, save that this stress, especially the portrait of Christ as 
he lived on earth, is scarcely more a Pauline feature than it is a Dionysian one. St. 
Paul, as is our author, is more intent upon Christ the uvotńotov of God than upon 
Jesus of Nazareth. In this, we feel, Dionysius is quite the faithful! disciple. Secondly, — 
Dionysius has introduced much in the way both of ideas and of vocabulary that is 
novel to the NT. We feel nonetheless that the honesty and justice of his claims to 
_ be both a disciple of St. Paul and a Christian theologian basing himself upon 
Scripture should be given serious and sympathetic consideration. 

The CD is, however, the work of a man of late antiquity writing some five 
centuries later than the authors of the NT. A whole tradition (or, traditions) of 
Christian life and thought based upon the testimony of the Apostolic witnesses 
intervenes. The Dionysian corpus is no less a reflection and synthesis of this 
tradition than it is a product of its author’s personal meditation on Scripture — or, 
certainly, of his philosophical training (such as it may or may not have been). We 
therefore turn now to the examination of certain key contributors to the develop- 
ment of that tradition. We shall concentrate upon them as their writings bear 
upon the seven points sketched above in order to show them as, each and all, 
providing the elements from which Dionysius will take in order to build his own 
system. 


2. The Apostolic Fathers and Irenaeus 


The author of the CD wrote under the name of St. Paul’s convert at the 
Areopagus. He therefore wanted to situate his writings in the first generation after 
the Apostles. His one citation of a known Church Father by name is of Ignatius of 
Antioch’s Epistle to the Romans in DN IV.12**, The quotation occasions the 
Scholiast some difficulties as he is obliged to try to explain how Dionysius could 
be citing someone who lived some seventy years after Paul’s speech in Athens”. 
It may be a mistake, however, to see Dionysius’ allusion as purely in the service 
of his literary fiction. We believe to the contrary that he in fact intends his readers 
to pick up on themes present in Ignatius that he feels are basic to his own 
concerns. In what follows, then, we shall briefly sketch certain aspects of the 
“Apostolic Fathers”, together with Irenaeus of Lyons, that we feel were likely to 
be of interest to Dionysius”. 


38. “My eros has been crucified’, Romans 7 in 709D (157:10-11). 

39. PG IV 264BC. The commentator solves the problem by moving Ignatius into the 90’s 
A.D. 

40. We include Irenaeus, not technically an “Apostolic Father”, because of his striking 
prominence in the Scholia. He is cited six times, more than any other Church Father save 
Origen (nine times) and Basil the Great (eight times). See PG IV 176A, 337D, 377B, 537C, 
545C, 573D. Perhaps this is due to the Scholiast’s desire to show Dionysius as contuting the 
Gnostics, see Ibid. 176A, 181C, 397C, and 545C. 
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a) Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp 


Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians is one of the oldest Christian 
documents we possess outside of the NT*'. The concern of the letter is precisely 
with hierarchy, i.e., with the good order of the Church and the permanent 
authority of its officers. Everything, Clements writes in paragraph 40, is to be 
done “in order [t&Eet]”, and the order that he has in mind is specifically the 
Church’s worship as typified by the rites of the OT temple: 


For unto the high priest his proper services [Aevtovgyiat] have been 
assigned, and to the priests their proper office [tom0s] is appointed, and 
upon the Levites their proper administrations [6vaxovica] are laid. The 
layman is bound by the layman’s ordinances [teocota yao], 


Everyone is “to give thanks in his proper order [tayuwott]... not transgressing 
the appointed rule of his service [Aettovoyia]’, While the ranks of OT ministers 
may not necessarily be a picture of the Christian Church at worship, since 
Clement moves on to cite Jerusalem and the temple specifically, such an inference 
does not appear to be too improbable in that, following the latter reference, he 
goes to speak about the Apostolic appointment of “bishops and deacons”, and 
then insists on the permanent validity of their orders’. The erring Corinthians are 
to “submit [toté&ynte] themselves to the presbyters”*. The ecclesiastical ranks, 
directly connected with the order of the Church’s worship, appear thus to be the 
three orders of bishops, prebyters, and deacons. 

There is no question whatever that Ignatius of Antioch, some twenty years 
later, makes this connection explicitly and often. Indeed, the Eucharist is not only 
at the heart of his understanding of ecclesiastical order, but is also the key to his 
reading of God, Christ, the Church, and the spiritual life — roughly our points one, 
three, and five through seven above. Ignatius is confronted with divisions among 
the communities he writes to in Asia Minor and Greece, in particular with groups 
who are advancing a docetic Christology” that has led them both to deny the 
authority of the local bishops**® and to have removed themselves from their 
eucharist. One paragraph trom Magnesians expresses his whole response: 


41, We shall be using J. B. Lightfoot’s translation, The Apostolic Fathers 1.2 (1898 2d ed.) 
5-261 for Clement of Rome, and for the text of Ignatius and Polycarp, Lettres. Martyre de 
Polycarpe, SC 10, ed. P. Camelot (1969). Eng. trans. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (Grand 
Rapids: 1980, rep.). 

42. I. Clem 40, Lightfoot, 30 for English and 1.2:123-124 for Greek. 

43. Ibid. 41 (30; 1.2; 125). 

44. Ibid. 42 (31; 1.2; 128-129). 

45. Ibid. 44 (32; 1.2; 131-136). 

46. Ibid. 57 (37; 1.2; 166). 

47. See Ephesians 7 (Lightfoot, 65; SC 63-64); Trail. 9-10 (74; SC 100-102), and Smyr. 2-5 
(109-110; $C 132-136). 

48. Phil. 3 (78-80; SC 120-122). 

49. Smyr. 6 (83-84; SC 138). 
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Therefore as the Lord did nothing without the Father... so neither do ye 
anything without the bishops and the presbyters... but let there be one 
prayer in common, one supplication, one mind, one hope... which is Jesus 
Christ, than whom there is nothing better. Hasten to come together all of 
you to one temple [vads], even God, as to one altar [9voraotńotov], even 
to one Jesus Christ, who came forth from one Father [åp évos matoòs 
mooeAGovta]™. : 


We note the familiar ring of unity, temple, and altar. Everything for Ignatius 
focuses on the last, the altar. It is there that the revelation is known and declared, 
andit is there in consequence that Church and believer discover their meaning and 
coherence. Christ is the altar, the word of the Father’s “silence’™', and himself, as 
one with the Father, the divine silence: 


It is better to keep silence and to be, than to talk and not to be.... He that 
truly possesses the word of Jesus is able also to hearken unto his silence, 
that he may be perfect [téAetos], that through his speech he may act and 
through his silence he may be known {ôv ðv owy yuwaoxeta]. 


Ignatius thus concludes: 


Let us therefore do all things as knowing that he dwelleth in us, to the end 
that we may be his temples [vaot} and he himself may be in us as our 
God”. 


Our points one, three, and seven appear clearly in these passages. “Silence”, 
otyn, suggests the divine mystery and transcendence. Yet this same mystery, the 
very silence itself, is present within the believer in as much as the latter is 
“temple” — and note that God is called temple in Magnesians while the believer is 
temple here. The two temples, as it were, are brought together in Christ, the 
“altar” and meeting point of heaven and earth: “The eternal [&yoovos], the 
invisible [46eatos] who became visible for our sakes, the impalpable, the 
impassible who suffered for us”™. Ignatius scarcely tires of emphasizing the fact of 
this meeting and its paradox™. 

The Church’s structure and the Eucharist, our points five and six (and the 
focus of much of Ignatius’ etfort), follow on this insistence. In a rare trinitarian 
passage, where we may recall the Church as world and body, he sees the temple of 
the Church abuilding: 


50. Magn. 7 (70, SC 84-86). 

$1. Ibid. 8 (71, SC 86). 

52, Eph. 15 (67, SC 70-72). 

53. Polycarp, 3 (87; SC 148). 

54. See the creedal formularies in Smyr. 1-3 (82- 83, SC 132-134), Trall. 9 (74; SC 100- 
102), with their repetitions of GAnOac, and Eph. 7 and 18 (65 and 67; SC 62-64 and 72-74). 
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Ye are stones of the temple, which figured beforehand for a building of 
God the Father, being hoisted up to the heights through the engine of Jesus 
Christ, which is the crosss, and using for a rope the Holy Spirit®. 


The one and the three are further reflected in the disposition and function of 
the Church’s officers, the triad of bishop, presbyters, and deacons. The first is 
identified with both “the Lord’**, and, in a better known passage where all three 
orders are assigned types, with the Father: 


Do all things in godly concord [óuovoig Geot], the bishop presiding after 
the likeness of God [els Titov @eod] and the prebyters after the likeness of 
the council of the Apostles, and the deacons... entrusted with the diaconate 
of Jesus Christ”. 


One is therefore “to do nothing without the bishop”, without whom together 
with the other orders “the church does not exist’®8. Wherever the bishop is, 
Ignatius adds in a famous phrase, there is Christ and the Catholic Church>?. 
Recalling the Dionysian hierarch in whom the (or his) whole hierarchy is summed 
up and made present, Ignatius sees the sacraments depending on the bishop™, and 
it is particularly on the Eucharist that he chooses to focus. The latter is the very 
glue of the Church. It is the Ignatian ensign against the heretics with whom he is 
contesting, the one “bread of God’*! which is the “medicine of immortality and 
the antidote that we should not die”®. It is truly Christ, the body and blood of the 
son born of Mary, and through it everything comes together, literally, into one 
in the celebration under the bishop’s presidency: 


Be careful therefore to observe one eucharist, for there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and one cup of his blood; there is one altar, as there is 
one bishop, together with the prebyters and the deacons“. 


Returning to the idea in Ignatius with which we began, the believer as vaós, 
and at the same time to the Ignatian epistle that we found Dionysius quoting, we 
discover something of singular interest in the former’s understanding of his 
forthcoming martyrdom. That he looks forward to becoming an “imitator of the 
passion of my God’® should not surprise. The idea of the martyr as a holocaust 
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goes back at least to the Maccabbees®, The remarkable feature, though, is 
Ignatius’ combination of the different themes of martyrdom, sacrifice, and the 
cross of Christ with the idea of the believer as temple. Earlier, in Philadelphians 
and in the context of warning his readers to keep unity with the bishop, he puts 
together the ideas of temple and of the imitatio Christi: “Keep your flesh as a 
temple of God; cherish unity [Evwotc]... be imitators of Jesus Christ’®’, In 
Romans he adds the notes of sacrifice and, specifically, of the Eucharistic offering 
to the foregoing: “Grant me nothing more than that I be poured out a libation to 
God while there is still an altar ready’®, and then adds: 


I am God’s wheat, and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may 
be found pure bread of Christ [xaðagòs Gotos ToD Xoeiotov]... Supplicate 
the Lord for me that through these instruments I may found a sacrifice to 
God. 


A few paragraphs later, and indeed following immediately upon the “crucitied 
eros” that Dionysius cites, he repeats this idea, combining references to both 
Baptism and Eucharist: 


There is no fire of material longing in me, but only water living and 
speaking in me, saying within me ‘Come to the Father. I have no delight in 
the food of corruption.... I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of 
Christ... and for a draught I desire his blood, which is love incorruptible”. 


The revelation of Christ and his presence in the Church at the Eucharist 
celebrated by the bishop is summed up, recapitulated as it were, in the person of 
the martyr. The promise of the baptismal waters is brought to term in the 
imitation of Christ’s passion (recall Dionysius and the two “deaths”), and Christ. 
becomes fully present on martyrdom’s altar of sacrifice. The martyr, in short, 
becomes the temple par excellence. In a sense, he is at that supreme moment the 
epiphany of Christ’s Church and Kingdom. One might almost speak of the 
Ignatian martyr as a kind of parallel to the Dionysian “suddenly”. Of course, the 
latter does not involve physical death but, as we shall see below in discussing the 
early monastic movement and Evagrius, the Church would later discover a 
“bloodless martyrdom” when Ignatius’ fate no longer loomed as a possibility, and 
the new “athletes of God” would indeed factor into the Dionysian vision. 

For now it is enough to note the phenomenon in Ignatius and in his successors. 
Of the latter, Polycarp of Smyrna is perhaps the most significant. The account of 
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his martyrdom, the Letter of the Smyrneans’', subsequently became the model for 
countless such accounts to come, the template for the huge synaxaria of the 
Eastern churches. Here we find the same theme as above in Ignatius’ Romans. 
The saintly bishop Polycarp is systematically assimilated to the person of Christ, 
and his death thus to Christ’s on the cross. The eucharistic echo is deliberate and 
much more extended than Ignatius’ brief allusions. Polycarp, bound to the stake 
and about to be set afire, voices a formal prayer whose resemblance to the ava- 
good of the Eucharistic liturgy is certainly not accidental: 


O Lord Almighty, the Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ... 
I bless thee for that thou hast granted me this day and hour, that I might 
receive a portion amongst the number of martyrs in the cup of thy Christ... 
May I be received among them in thy presence this day, as a rich and 
acceptable sacrifice”. 


The authors of the account then add a paragraph that combines the notes of 
Eucharist and incense offering. As the the fire builds around Polycarp it forms 


.., a Wall around the body of the martyr; and it was there in the midst... 
like a loaf in the oven.... For we perceived such a fragrant smell, as if it 
were the wafted odor of frankincense or some other precious spice”. 


In this instance we might recall both Dionysius’ remark in EH IV.3.12 that, 
in Christ our altar, we are all offered and consumed (GAoxauTOUEvoL)”, as well as 
his references elsewhere in EH IV to the fragrance of Christ. 


b) Irenaeus of Lyons 


The late second century bishop of Lyons is a kind of compendium of 
Christian theology, the architect in many respects of the catholic consensus. His 
Adversus Haereses, written against the gnostic movement, would be a sourcebook 
for subsequent generations, including the Cappadocians in their correction of 
Origen, and up to Dionysius and his commentators”, We shall provide the barest 
sketch of his thought, seeking to underline those elements of greatest relevance to 
the CD. 

In the first book of the AH Irenaeus sets out to describe the systems of those 
who advocate the “false gnosis”. He moves in Books II and following to the 
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refutation of his adversaries while providing his own, contrasting account of the 
Church’s faith. His first concern is to criticize the speculative confidence of the 
gnostic teachers, in particular their respective portrayals of the divine realm or 
pleroma, and he does so by invoking the distance between Creator and creature: 
“The things established are distinct from him who established them”. God alone is 
uncreated, while everything else stands “in need of him who made them, [and 
they] must necessarily in all respects have a different term [applied to them)’. 
This amounts in substance to something like Dionysius’ apophatic theology, our 
point one, though it is quite without the latter’s technical apparatus. Most interesting, 
perhaps, is Irenaeus’ accusation that his opponents do little more nor less than 
project the psyche or structures of the human mind onto the divine macrocosm: 
“They ascribe those things which apply to men even to the Father of all... [and 
they] endow him with human affections and possessions”’”’. We might point here 
to Dionysius’ insistence in DN V and XI that the vontà Ovouata do not denote 
actually extant beings, his reponse to an impulse in late Neoplatonism — the 
reification of Aristotle’s Categories in Dodd’s phrase — that bore a certain re- 
semblance to the gnostic mythopoiesis. For both Irenaeus and Dionysius, in contrast, 
there is a break or chasm between divine transcendence and everything else. 

Filling the gap between Creator and creature, our point two, we find something 
akin to Dionysius’ duvaetc or évéoyeror, One must, says Irenaeus, “attribute the 
substance of created things to the power [Svvéueic] and will [G€Anua, BovAnots] 
of him who is God of all’””. The intelligible names — “intelligence, word, life, 
incorruption, wisdom, goodness and such like” — do not represent a descending 
scale of entities, but are instead “the names of those perfections which always 
exist in God, so far as it is possible and proper for men to know and speak of 
God’, This might almost have been written against Dionysius’ own targets in 
pagan Neoplatonism. Through his creating and the acts of his mercy the trans- 
cendent God has thus “come within reach of human knowledge” though not, 
Irenaeus adds, “knowledge with regard to his greatness... or with regard to his 
essence — for that no man measured or handled’®°, Not known according to his 
secret being, God is “incomprehensible”, but “in regard to his love and kindnes, 
and as to his infinite power [recall Dionysius’ axevgodiwayts], even this he grants 
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to those who love him... to see God’*'. The mode of this vision, and the language 
he chooses to use with respect to it, brings Irenaeus very close indeed to the ruling 
Dionysian themes of light and glory. No one sees God “by his own power”. The 
gift comes entirely at the divine initiative; “when he pleases... when he wills and 
as he wills”®?, Nevertheless, the whole divine economy has been to this end. In the 
OT God established the Law, and used things “typical”, “temporal”, “carnal and 
earthly” in order to lead people back and up to the “real”, “eternal”, “spiritual” 
and “heavenly”®. At the apex of the ascent there is light: 


For as those who see the light are within the light and partake of its brilliancy, 
even so those who see God are in God and receive of his splendor. 


This light or glory, moreover, appears to be connected to the Transfiguration 
in a way that should clearly recall Dionysius and DN 1.4. In a passage a little 
below the one just quoted, Irenaeus points to Christ, and to the purpose of the 
Incarnation: 


The Word was made flesh... that all that exists could see... its King, and 
also that the paternal light might meet with and rest upon the flesh of our 
Lord, and come to us from his resplendent flesh, and that thus man might 
attain to immortality, having been invested with the paternal light®. 


The unknowable Ged reveals himself in light through and in the incarnate 
Word, through the very body or flesh of Christ. 

We are thus led to our points three and four: Christ and his body, the Church. 
` Irenaeus is the first to coin the famous formula that Athanasius of Alexandria 
would later take and use in articulating the idea of deification: “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ... became what we are, that he might bring us to be even what he is 
himself’. The Incarnation is first a making visible of the divinity of the Father: 


Through the Word himself who had been made visible and palpable was the 
Father shown forth... for the Father is the invisible of the Son, but the Son 
[is] the visible of the Father”. 


In Christ, and more specifically in Christ present in the Eucharist — “the 
blessing of food and drink” — we.thus discover “the Incomprehensible acting by 
means of the comprehensible, and Invisible by means of the visible”, a dialectic 
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thoroughly familiar to us from the CD. It is through the flesh of Christ, as we saw 
above in reference to the light of transtiguration, that we have been “reconciled... 
to God the Father’*’. Christ is therefore not a lesson in divinity nor an exercise in 
illustrated metaphysics. He is very God among us: “The same being who was laid 
hold of... and shed his blood... was both Christ and Son of God’, and he became 
a human being in order to return humanity to the purpose for which it had been 
created. That purpose was and is nothing other than to be the dwelling place, or 
temple, of divinity: “For the glory of God is man... and the receptacle of all his 
wisdom and power is man”. Therefore, the “Word of God... dwelt in man... that 
he might accustom man to receive God, and God to dwell in man’™. This is, in 
sum, Irenaeus’ doctrine of recapitulation, anakephalaiosis, based on Eph 1:10, In 
Christ we are “recreated”, made new or, to recall the language and thrust of the 
Dionysian writings, gathered up and into unity with God. The following from 
Book III provides as good a statement as any of Irenaeus’ main theme against his 
gnostic targets, and in it we may also discern the echoes of Dionysius’ leading 
emphases: visible and invisible, deification, gathering, and even the note of Christ 
as the source and principle of the hierarchies of heaven and earth: 


(Christ] gathered together all things into himself.... He took up man into 
himself, the invisible becoming visible, the incomprehensible being made 
comprehensible, the impassible becoming capable of suffering, and the 
Word being made man, thus summing up all things in himself: so that as in 
supercelestial, spiritual, and invisible things the Word of God is supreme, 
so also in things visible and corporeal he might possess the supremacy and, 
taking to himself the preeminence, as well as constituting himself head of 
the Church, he might draw all things to himself”. 


It is therefore in the body of Christ that we and our world discover our 
vocation and reality. For that body, as Irenaeus remarks in quoting Revelation, is 
“the tabernacle [and temple] of God, in which he will dwell with man’, 

The Church as Christ’s body is central to the argument against the bishop’s 
opponents. Here in the Church, he insists, is the vivifying “water from heaven”, 
the Holy Spirit, given in Baptism; here the presence and hope of resurrection in 
the organic unity of Christ, the head, with his members;” here the union with 
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Abraham and inheritance of the promise;* and here the key to “the treasure”, 
Christ, hidden in the “types and parables” of Scripture”. Irenaeus’ insistence 
derives from his concern both to defend against gnostic interpretations of 
Scripture, and to defeat their appeal to a hidden or secret chain of authority. It is 
not, he reiterates, in some private conventicle or privileged. individual that the 
truth of the Gospel resides, but it is rather in the public and visible Church that the 
“apostles... lodged... all things pertaining to the truth”, and in particular in “the 
sucession of the episcopate, [who] have received the certain gift of truth’’’. The 
truth, in short, resides in the bishops as the public guarantors of the faith, and we 
recall Dionysius’ like insistence on the hierarch over and against, especially, the 
charismatic pretentions of a Demophilus in Epistle VII. Only in the “rule of 
truth” that bishops preserve, essentially the confession of faith at Baptism, may 
one discover as well the sense and coherence of Scripture'™. 

If the baptismal creed delivered and taught by the bishops provides the key to 
Scripture, and Baptism itself incorporation into the body of Christ and true 
“temple of God, then it is the Eucharist (our point six) where Irenaeus sees the 
whole divine economy summed up and his argument, as it were, made visible. The 
Eucharist is both the fulfillment of the offerings of the Old Testament dispensation 
once offered at the temple in Jerusalem'”, and the affirmation — against gnostic 
spiritualizing — that human flesh is capable “of receiving the gift of God, which is 
life eternal’'™. Recalling Dionysius’ confession in EH II.1 that it was in the light 
of the Eucharist that he was given first to understand and be “led up to the vision 
of the other sacred things”, we find Irenaeus declaring that “our opinion” — i.e., 
the Incarnation and the redemption of the flesh — “is in accordance with the 
Eucharist, and the Eucharist in turn establishes our opinion”. He goes on in the 
same passage to tie his (and our) various threads together: 


For we offer to him his own, announcing consistently the fellowship and 
union of flesh and Spirit. For as the bread, which is produced from the 
earth, receives the invocation of God [and] is no longer common bread, 
but the Eucharist, consisting of two realites, earthly and heavenly; so also 
our bodies, when they receive the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, 
having the hope of resurrection to eternity’. 
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While the specific theme of the believer as “temple” of God, our point seven, 
does not — to our knowledge — appear in Irenaeus, we still find something like it in 
that the “fellowship and union of flesh and spirit” is very much like his definition 
of the human being as created by God. We are properly, according to Irenaeus, a 
composite of body, soul, and the Holy Spirit". The last, of course, does not 
belong to us by nature. Neither does immortality. We are therefore called from 
the beginning to an ascent into God through the exercise of that freedom which 
Irenaeus is particularly concerned to defend against the determinism featured in 
the gnostic systems'*. The potential for that ascent he seems to equate with the 
imago dei (Gen 1:26) given at creation, while its realization is signaled by the 
acquisition and gift of God. This is the work that has already been accomplished 
by Christ'®, But it is up to the believer to make his or her own Christ’s victory 
and the gift of the “likeness” through willed ascent'”, The body, sharing in this 
effort, is as much entitled to the glorification to come as the soul!®, Particularly 
striking, and important with respect to the works of both Gregory of Nyssa and of 
Dionysius who would follow him in this regard, is the dynamism of Irenaeus’ 
anthropology. Salvation is, in Christ, an ascent and a progress, even a transition 
beyond the bounds of created nature into the uncreated that involves the whole 
human being'®. Moreover, and again anticipating both Nyssa and the Areopagite, 
this is a progression that appears to have no end: 


As God is always the same, so also man, when found in God, shall always 
go on towards God. For neither does God at any time cease to confer 
benefits upon or to enrich man, nor does man ever cease trom receiving 
the benefits and being enriched by God! ". 


The resemblance to Gregory’s éméxtaots and Dionysius’ Get dvatetveoBa is 
unmistakable. 


Summary: We have taken the occasion at every point in the foregoing to 
signal parallels with the CD as we have outlined the latter. In Clement of Rome’s 
and Ignatius’ concerns for the church hierarchy, in the latter’s emphasis on 
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the incarnate Word, the bread of life, and the Christian martyr, and in the whole 
sweep of Irenaeus’ presentation of the Christian faith we believe that every one of 
our seven points has been at one point or another addressed. Dionysius’ roots lie 
therefore in both the Scripture and in the very beginnings of the patristic tradition. 
It is neither accident nor a literary sleight of hand that moves him to quote 
Ignatius, neither is it merely curious that his Scholiast(s) refers the reader so often 
to Irenaeus. Yet, though the themes be familiar and the shape of Irenaeus’ thought 
particularly so, it is also the case that the technical vocabulary so prominent in the 
Areopagite is almost wholly lacking in these writers. The same applies to 
philosophical concerns. These men are not primarily “in dialogue” with 
contemporary pagan thought (though certainly they have been impressed by it, as . 
by the very air that they breathe), but are rather addressing debates occurring 
within the Christian Church. For the roots of Dionysius’ language concerning God 
and the world, as well as for a forerunner of his transformation of the Neo- 
platonist cycle of abiding-procession-return, we shall have to turn to the first 
attempts on the part of Jewish and Christian writers to answer the challenge of the 
philosophers, in particular of the Platonist tradition. We shall thus take up with 
the Alexandria of the first Christian centuries, and the figures of Philo Judeaus, 
Clement, and Origen. i 


CHAPTER VI 


ALEXANDRIA 


A. THE EARLY ALEXANDRIANS 


1. Philo 


Although he was a Jew of the first century who had no contact with nascent 
Christianity, Philo was nonetheless a figure of inestimable importance for 
generations of Christian thinkers. We shall confine ourselves here chiefly to his 
thought concerning the first and second of our points listed above. 

God in himself, according to Philo, is the uniquely existent one, such that all 
creation, set beside him, only appears to exist'. He can never therefore be 
confused with the attributes of created being, himself not “being” in the same 
manner as man “nor as heaven nor as world’. We are as creatures confined by 
the limitations of creaturely existence and thought which we are incapable of 
transcending? — at least in the sense of any capacity to pin God down to any single 
attribute or definition. Our reasoning faculty can, and indeed must, assign him 
attributes, but this is only to make distinctions “according to each of the divine 
powers and virtues [duvduewv xai &oetõv]”. God is, truly, both “good [ayaGdc] 
and creator [zotntnc] and generator of all things, and providential with regard to 
what he has made, both savior and benefactor, full of all beatitude and blessedness”™. 
Yet, in himself, “it is not possible to assign truly a proper name to him who is”. 
God is nameless, ineffable‘,“older than the one and the world and the beginning”. 
The most that is then open to the human mind seeking the essence (ovoia) of the 
divine which is “formless [àetôñ] and invisible [46Qa10v]” is “to comprehend that 
God in his own being is incomprehensible [GxatdAnmtoc] and... to see that he is 
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invisible”. We can, in other words, know “only that he is, not what he is’. His 
existence (ttapgtc) is revealed to us while his essence (ovoia) remains forever 
inaccessible”. 

The “revealed” above indicates an important feature of Philo’s God: he is not 
simply “the philosophers” cause, aittov, but is rather the living God of the OT, 
creator and benefactor. If indeed he is nameless in himself, then it is also true that 
he, the God of the patriarchs, “has granted to the race of men a proper title [‘God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’] in order that, having a refuge in intercession and 
supplication, they might not be without share of hope’!'. Yet, and Philo is careful 
to note this, the stress must be placed on the fact that this “naming” is an act of 
grace. We would have no dependable knowledge of God had he not “revealed” 
and “manifested” himself!?. Neither is this grace of self revelation a matter limited 
to patriarchs and prophets. However uniquely authoritative the latters’ experiences 
may have been, still 


the quest for God who is cause of all... is never fruitless, he himself being 
by nature gracious, comes forward in all-pure graces [magQ0évots xát] 
and shows himself to those striving to behold [him], not indeed as he is in 
himself — for this is impossible... but as is allowable for created nature 
[yevvntn @uctc] to attend to the inconceivable power [Gzceguvontn Stva- 


pus). 


It is thus proper for Moses, the paradigm of al] such human striving, to pray 
“to learn from God who God is’’*, and to have his prayer answered. He is not, of 
course, given to look upon God’s essence, but is granted the vision of God’s 
“back”, i.e., that which surrounds God, for “he who wills to behold the ruling 
ovoid will be blinded by the surrounding brilliance of the rays [t@ xeQuavyel tõv 
åxtivaovp". 

The expressions above involving light, “brilliance” and “rays”, bring us to the 
second of our two points: Philo’s God is transcendent, “above place and time... 
both over and outside of created nature”, yet he “has no less filled the world with 
himself”!®. His God is, as Goodenough puts it’"’, in relation with the world “in 


8. De Abrahamo, 51. 

9. David Gendle, The Apophatic Approach to God in the Early Greek Fathers, D.Phil. 
(Oxford: 1974). I am indebted to Dr. Gendle’s work for the greatest part of my references for 
Philo and Clement as weil as for the manner of my treatment. 

10. De Imm. Dei, 62. 

tt. De Abrahamo, 51. 

12. Ibid. 80. 

13. De fuga, 141. 

14. Ibid. 164. 

15. Ibid. 

16, De Post. Cain., 14. 

17. E.R. Goodenough, By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (1935) 11. 
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spite of the fact that he is essentially beyond relation”. If the problem is similar to 
the one we outlined concerning the CD at the beginning of our first chapter, then 
so is the solution. The vocabulary of “rays”, etc. provides the key. To continue 
with Goodenough: “the sun was taken as the figure... Independent of the world it 
sends out a great stream of light and heat which makes lite possible upon earth. 
This stream may be called a stream of light... heat... life or creation. But the 
stream itself is greater than any one of these single aspects, since it includes them 
all... not the sun, yet it is in a sense the projection of the sun to us... an å&naúya- 
oug”! It, then, God “has filled the world with himself’ while remaining transcendent, 
that is because, his essence ever unknowable, he has yet “extended his own 
powers [G6uvapetc] through all things unto the very limits [of creation)”. The 
distinction energy or Swwauuc/essence is quite unmistakable: “He who is himself is 
both distant and most near, at once apprehended [Gstt6uevos] by his creating and 
disciplinary Suvauetc which exist close [7Anotov] to each [creature], and most 
distant, having expelled [åneAniaxas] the creature from his nature as it is [katà 
tò elvat]’”’. Recalling our discussions of the NT and of Dionysius, there are two 
other terms that we should note in connection with the ôvváuers: “light [p®s]”, 
whose paradigm Philo finds in the first of the powers, God’s Logos?!, and “glory 
(6d&a]”. It is the “glory of God” which is about him [regi oe] that Moses begs to 
see”. The glory is furthermore explicitly distinguished from God’s odola’, and 
just as explicitly equated with the ôvvápetg™ — which, it is added, are as well 
themselves incomprehensible (Gxata\natos) as to their proper existence”. 

Examples could be multiplied, but we wish here to draw attention only to a 
few additional points bearing on Philo’s names for these powers and their relation 
to us, in pursuit of our.endeavor to illustrate the clear parallels with Dionysius. 
Above we noted that, according to Philo, God’s existence may be known (ÖT. 
éotiv) but not his essence (ti éottv). The titagéts is equated with the duvapets: 
“My existence you behold”, God says to Moses, and Philo goes on to show that 
this “existence” is equivalent to the “powers” and not to the essence”. It follows 
‘that — and here we recall Dionysius on the “Names” and Providence — the names 
“God” (without the article)’’ and “Lord are properly applied to God as he has 
“extended” himself in making and traversing his creation. 
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In connection with the usage of titles in the singular for the apparently plural 
powers, we should note that, while Philo does give names to the powers on a 
descending level — e.g. the “kingly”, the “creative”, etc,” — this is to be understood 
as no more than a convenience of thought or language, xatéyonos òvouátwv”. 
They are not separate and independent realities in as much as the “streak of light” 
is finally to be apprehended as a oneness within “its multiple functions and 
manifestations”?'. Philo has a “collective term for immaterial reality’**, for this 
unity of the stream: the Word, Logos, of God. His Logos is in one place called the 
“charioteer’” of the subordinate divine powers and image (etxav) of God”, in 
another place “the truly seminal substance of existing things” and source or 
“spring” of the powers enthroned above the “ark” of the intelligible world*. It is 
moreover itself “invisible” and ‘“formless’*’, “ineffable... inconceivable and 
incomprehensible”, While the Logos is God’s dwelling-place, his projected 
presence, both “eternal archetype and also eternal activity” of the divine, it is still 
“not a personal reality’*’, Its existence is only a relative one, “ike the existence 
of a sunbeam or speech which is relative to its source”. Philos’ Logos, in other 
- words, is not unakin to Dionysius’ moóvota: the single procession of God’s 
activities, God in action but not in essence*’. 

The Logos, and so the powers or “names” gathered in it, is then the “place” 
of encounter with God, the mystery which Revelation has enabled us to discern: 
“for [Scripture] says: ‘they saw the place where stood the God of Israel [Ex 
20:24)’ in which alone it was permitted to offer sacrifice. This is the vision of 
God’s “is-ness”, tztagétc, which is accorded Moses:*! the revelation of the divine 
glory “surrounding [stegi] God” that marks the limits of vision and knowledge — 
though not of comprehension, for the latter is surpassed in the encounter with the 
duvaieic”?. Beyond this, “there is only the dazzling darkness of unknowing”, the 
core of the mystery which remains forever inaccessible”. Thus, when even Moses 
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himself is said to enter “the darkness [yvópos] where God was”, it is still only “the 
innermost and formless ideas [Evvovat}” about God“, the realm of the divine 
forms and ideas**, which is opened to his gaze, if not to his understanding**. The 
“place” of God or divine Logos thus represents — in yet another term we have 
encountered in the MT — the “very peaks [àxgórtntes] of that which is about the 
Existing One”, the furthest extent of the contemplation of divinity allotted to each 
according to his capacity”. Beyond this “place” created natures cannot go. The 
mystery of divinity remains in its depths something we may only glimpse, as it 
were, “from atar”, always “unnameable” and “ineffable. 

Before leaving Philo, we wish briefly to note certain other elements present 
in his writings. We might point first to the function he has given the angels as 
viceroys and mediums of the powers to ust? through, for example, mediating 
revelation via dreams and visions®® — although Philo does take care to say that 
God can and does act to show himself without their intervention. The apparition 
to Moses of the burning bush is another striking example of, according to Philo, 
angelic visitation. The prophet’s encounter with this angel is described in language 
recalling exactly that of the CD, the angel appearing as “a most divine image [8eo- 
elOtotatov &yaAua)”, “the most brilliant light [pa> atyoetotatov)”, and finally 
as an “image of him who is {etx@v tot dvtoc]’*!. Secondly, the revelation that 
comes to us through such mediators (and God’s direct action), for Philo always in 
the scriptures, is one bearing a fundamentally spiritual or noetic content. It 
affords its initiates the apprehension of intelligible realities: “they are companions 
of the soul [puyfic Etateot] who are enabled to converse [ivo hety] with spiritual 
[vontai] and bodiless natures’*?, and lead finally to the penumbra of light about 
God. Thus, thirdly, Scripture becomes an instrument of grace operating on 
different levels. It is the historical record of God’s actions for his people, moral 
and didactic for those in need of discipline and amendment of life, and, at its 
deepest and “truest” level, it is the means whereby one may be brought to the 
intuition of, and communion in, that which is not of the created world’. In other 
words, it requires, insists on, the anagogical approach. Words and rites become 
sacraments, pvotńora*, Now there is certainly no question but that Philo’s 
treatment of the Jewish holy books, his whole attitude as well as his vocabulary, 
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owed a very great deal, indeed, to his Hellenistic environs**. He was decidedly, in 
Inge’s judgment, “a child of his age‘. But it would be an injustice to underrate 
him in his commitment, however anxious he was to show “the Road [via the OT] 
to the Greek Absolute”, to provide “a vindication of the unique truth of Judaism. 
Goodenough* has noted both that Philo’s “borrowed [from the Greeks] concepts 
are rooted in the Jewish Scriptures”, and that his “use of the Powers is on a far 
higher plane than the parallels advanced from magic and the Hermetica”. For our 
own part, we would point both to the latter scholar’s own theory, as presented in 
By Light, Light’, of a “mystery” tradition already well-established in (especially) 
the Alexandrian Jewish community prior to Philo, and to the terms of Philo’s 
vocabulary found in the NT, e.g. allegory, type, shadow, parable, etc. as indicative 
of an approach toward the mystery of God revealed in Scripture that we feel has 
too often been dismissed as alien eisegesis. A more balanced approach would do 
much — not only for a proper appreciation of Philo — indeed of the NT itself and 
the nature of the Christian revelation — but, in our case, of the Dionysian writings. 

One last citation of Philo remains before we bid him farewell“. While 
discussing the rites of the tabernacle as described in Exodus 29, and the vestments 
of the high priest, Philo goes on to draw two parallels: one between the Logos and 
the earthly celebrant of the sacrifices, and the other between both the foregoing 
and the human soul. The passage deserves citation in full: 


For there are, as is evident, two temples [tegd] of God, one of them this 
universe, in which there is also as High Priest his First-Born, the divine 
Word, and the other is the real man; the outer and visible image [piunua 
ailoðntóv] of whom is he who offers the prayers and sacrifices handed down 
from our fathers, to whom it has been committed to wear the aforesaid 
tunic, which is a copy and replica of the whole heaven [i.e., the breastplate 
and jewels of the high-priest reflect the constellations], the intention of this 
being that the universe [x6ouo¢] may join with man in the holy rites 
[ovviegoveyii] and man with the universe [xai 1 mavti 6 &vOoatos]®. 
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This is striking, indeed. Were we to substitute Christ and Church for Logos 
and universe (6 xóouog, TO M&Vv), we should come very close to Dionysius, in 
particular to our point seven above. The earthly priest and worship at the 
tabernacle is an image linking the cosmic liturgy celebrated by God’s “first born” 
[tewtdoyovos] Word with the inner liturgy of the human soul. The latter is thus a 
“little tabernacle”, a true microcosm. We shall find something like this again in 
Clement below, and again in Evagrius, but — and although Dionysius had read all 
three men® — we shall have to wait for our discussion of the Syrian tradition, 
particularly Macarius and the Liber Graduum, to discover the key development of 
this idea that we believe the Areopagite took and used for his presentation of “our 
hierarchy”. 


2. Clement of Alexandria 


With Clement of Alexandria we encounter, citing Henri Marrou, “the decisive 
turning-point when extends the direct road of Christian Hellenism: that of the 
Fathers of the Golden Age (IVth-Vth centuries), that of all Byzantine culture. ..”. 
and certainly, that of the Corpus Dionysiacum™. 

Clement ascribes to God the usual attributes of “justice”, “goodness”, and 
“unity”, and makes it a point against the Gnostics that the same Good and Just 
Father is the Creator and demiurge™. If God is one, however, he is “also beyond 
[dstéQ] the One and above [énéxetva] the monad’*®’. Neither do form (oxñua), 
motion, rest, space or time apply to him who is beyond [tmegdven]... name and 
intellection”®, “infinite [%&evgoc]... both formless and nameless’. The apophatic 
approach is thus delineated in a manner recalling Philo and anticipating Gregory 
of Nyssa and Dionysius. All names reflect created being, Clement continues”, and 
all are therefore inadequate to God who is uncreated. They are given us, then, in 
concession to the limits of our science (émuothun) and the needs of our reason 
(6tavora) in order to prevent it from helpless wandering. In one striking 
example” of apophaticism, reminiscent of the MT, Clement proceeds by analysis, 
systematically removing (G@eddvtec) the dimensions of depth, height and breadth 
belonging to an object in physical space in order to arrive at a point (onuetov) 
having only position (Oéats). Remove “position”, we are told, and you have the 
intuition of a monad (uovàs). This rather arid academic exercise is not offered as 
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an equivalent to the vision of God. It is instead an illustration of the necessity, in 
approaching God, to “take away everything [àpeàóvtes mavta] which is proper 
to embodied — and bodiless” creation. Only then, still not at the summit, can we 


cast ourselves upon the greatness of Christ that, by holiness [ay.totnt1], we 
may proceed thence to the abyss [eis axavéc], led somehow to the 
intuition [vónos] of the Father”. 


Even then, we know “not what he is, but what he is not”. 

Besides his Trinitarian subordinationism”, the long passage above reveals 
Clement’s emphasis on the necessity of “grace... [in order] to know the 
unknowable [tò &yvwotov voriv]””. We note the use of such expressions as 
“concessions”, “gifts”, used above in reference to the names of God. Clement 
insists that God must reveal himself to us. We would know nothing of him, have 
no names, were it not for his olxovopica tic GAndetas”. Knowledge of God is 
specifically a grace (yaots), coming to us “from him through the Son”. Relatedly, 
he is “knowable only by his power [tñ nag’ adtod ðvvápet]” of which the names 
constitute the revelations”. 

Here again we encounter the distinction, so important in Philo, between the 
essence or unknowable being of God in himself and his “power”. We find it in fact 
expressed in almost identical (or, borrowed) terms. God’s Svvauts bridges the 
absolute gap between created (tò yévvntov) and uncreated (6 &yévvntos): “for 
[God] being himself most distant has drawn most near... far away according to 
essence [xat’ ovoiav]... most near by [his] power, in which all things are 
embraced”’*. Although it is beyond all names”, the virtue or power of God is still 
adumbrated in the names of its attributes, such as cogia®, or miotts*!, or — 
referring to the deification of the creature which cannot be a sharing in essence — 
will (8€A nua)”. Knowledge of God is thus the gift of God which is himself, which is 
light: “the divine d5vvapts comes to us in the manner of light [xaBaneo Pas] 
penetrating the soul entire’*’. Or, again familiar from Philo, Clement will speak in 
terms of Moses and Sinai, of the encounter with the Unknowable in darkness 
(yvagos)*. Following Philo, he understands this expression as indicating divine 
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incomprehensibility, “the sacred and formless notions [Evvotat]” of tà meoil Os- 
óv, the “secret place” of encounter. We will find the use of zegi with the 
accusative to indicate the duvdaetc, or the “names”, again in Gregory of Nyssa. 

Like Philo, too, Clement discovers the unity of the divine powers in the 
Logos save that, following Christian revelation, God’s Word has acquired a 
definite, hypostatic character. He is the “image” and “true Son” of the Father, 
“archetypal light of lights”®. All the powers are gathered in the Son who is yet 
inexpressible (aztagéuatos) by any one of the benefactions associated with his 
dSuvauercs**, Clement uses the image of the circle’s center and its radii for the 
Word as the one in whom the many, i.e., the names of God, are held together*”. 
The Logos is thus also the one through whom the ineffable Father descends into 
the created manifold”, the intermediary position, in other words, of Mid- 
platonism. If the Father remains ever an impenetrable mystery, the Son — and 
here is the person of Christian tradition — is “the Father’s face [1@d0wztov]... 
initiator [wuntys]” into his character”. The Word is the active and personal power 
of God in creation, the Father’s all-ruling will”. The latter we quote from 
Clement’s argument, against the Gnostics, in favor of divine providence as 
evidenced not only in the salvation announced in Scripture, but as well in the 
ordered and visible creation”. Providence is, indeed the Logos himself, who 
fashioned creation in contemplation of the Father™, who revealed himself in the 
Incarnation”, who is the teacher (6L6d0x0A0¢) and the content (yvógropa) of his 
lessons”®, 

The Pedagogy, a key term for Clement, of the Word teaches piety, brings to 
knowledge of the truth, leads up (4ywyn) to heaven and is manifested in us 
through “holy actions and the vision [éomteta] of God”. It is ever the work of 
the Son®, revealing the Father in created being and in history. Humans are 
enabled to receive this instruction in as much as they bear “the image of the 
image” of God. This “image of the image” cannot, Clement stresses” be sensible 
(aloðntóv), but, like God himself must be “spiritual [vontév]”. It is through “the 
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mind which is in man [6 voùs 6 èv GvOQMma]” that he is likened (magevxaGo- 
wevos) to God the Word’. Our mind, or reason, is the place of encounter!™. All 
this sounds, of course, very “Greek” indeed, but we should take care not to 
understand “mind” or “reason here as simply the process or capacity for 
discursive thought, for it touches after all on the nature of the Word!”. 

Clement does, however, have a justification for the echoes of Plato we may 
discern in his writing. He sees no reason why the Word’s instruction must be 
limited to the canon of Scripture. God’s beneficence had no time of beginning. 
His good words are impartial, and he is Lord both of the Scripture and of that 
instruction, whether among Greeks or barbarians, which leads to righteousness'™, 
Clement will go so far as to suggest that the Greeks’ philosophy constitutes a kind 
of covenant: the Greeks received their philosophers trom God as the Jews did 
their prophets'“ — although the latter enjoy priority (the pagans stole from 
Moses'®). Both Jews and Greeks thus discover their purpose and meaning in 
Christ, and Clement (and the Church) is freed to employ the language of pagan 
philosophy. 

This freedom, though, never obscures the priority assigned to Scripture as 
key to the Logos’ pedagogy in history or the latter’s climax, the Incarnation. 
Clement, speaking here of the Old Testament, distinguishes four levels of 
meaning: 


The historical and... matter concerned with moral behavior... the priestly 
[tò iegovoyixóv], which is of natural contemplation [pvowmh Oewoia]... 
and the theological, i.e. the vision [éomteta] which, as Plato says, is of the 
mysteries which are truly great!™, 


The historical, or lowest, level enables him to explain the often embarrassing 
expressions of OT history as the work of the Logos necessarily accommodating 
himself in a direct and personal manner to the needs of Israel in order to prepare 
it for the revelation of himself!°’, and so as an expression of his active and 
personal love, TÒ piAavOQwaxov avto, The other three levels argue of course, 
like Philo’, for allegory. They also adumbrate the later moaxtixn - dewoia vor- 
xń - Deohoyta of an Evagrius. Clement indeed lays the groundwork here for the 
avayoyh we find in the CD: the believer begins with the literal and obvious, but 
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he is called to proceed to that which is beyond the literal, suggested by it, and 
unseen, the “mysteries”. The @uotxn Sewoia, for example, we find in Clement’s 
equation of the Old Testament Temple with the xóopog vontóg “hidden from the 
many”!'°, and the émomteia or GeoXoyia in his account of Gen 22:3ff2" 
Abraham’s vision of the té20¢ cod, to which the Patriarch has been led by the 
angels (ÒV &yyéAwv Wuotaywyeltat), 

The unseen world, then, reveals itself in and through scripture. For Clement 
that world does include the angelic hierarchies and, particularly in the strange 
Excerpts trom Theodotus, in a manner remarkably reminiscent of the CD". They 
form a hierarchy!“. They celebrate the eternal liturgy''* and, unlike Dionysius, 
they enjoy now what the elect will enjoy at the end, i.e., we shall ascend through 
their ranks‘'S. They finally, as we have noted, aid in the transmission of God’s gifts 
to humanity. 

Still, for Clement it is always the Word of God who is source, goal, and agent 
in the illumination of humans and angels. He is the “hidden angel [uvotxòs cyye- 
Xoc]” of the OT''® and revealed as Jesus in the New. It is he whom Jacob saw and 
the Gospels proclaim!'’, God’s dispensation knows its fulfillment in the Incarnation 
which promises, and provides for, the complete accomplishment of our education: 
“the Word of God became man in order that you may learn from a man how a man 
may become God’'"*, Our deification is effected through Jesus the teacher, who has 
shown us how we are to live, and Christ the Logos who has created us and opened 
for us a share in his glory through becoming human. He is our Goyn and our téA0¢c!!". 

The mystery of the Word Incarnate and present in the world is realized, now, 
in the Church which is the expression of Gad’s will (Bovànua) for the salvation of 
the world just as creation itself is the actuality of his will to create, It is the 
presence, now, of the eschatological Kingdom. In, for example, an exquisite 
passage from The Pedagogue'?', Clement describes how the Church, even while 
patiently awaiting the parousia, Knows in itself the presence of Christ and the joy 
of his reign. Later in the same treatise’? he asks Christ to “shepherd us to your 
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holy mountain [tò &ytóv gov ðgos), the Church, which is exalted above the clouds 
and touches the heavens”. Here the image of the Church joining earth and heaven, 
as well as the “mountain” theme, would suggest to us themes we underlined in our 
discussion of Dionysius'”. Concerning mountains, the Transfiguration on Thabor 
to which we have given such prominence in the CD is discussed in the Excerpts! 
in a manner remarkably reminiscent of DN 1.4: the flesh itself of the Savior 
becomes, through his grace, transparent to his glory and prefigures our own 
glorification through participation in him. 

Of the sacraments, point six of our outline concluding Chapter V above, 
Clement says rather little. He speaks in one place of Baptism'™ as illumination 
(patobeis) and perfection (tedeimouc). Elsewhere'?*, he makes a reference to the 
Eucharist in writing of the “nourishment [toogń]” the Logos provides the 
believer, i.e., his “flesh” and “blood”, which Clement goes on to identity with, 
respectively, AOyos and xveðua: “the nourishment, which is to say the Lord Jesus, 
which is to say the Word of God, is spirit enfleshed [tveDiLa cagxotpevov] and 
hallowed, heavenly flesh”. Still more forceful are passages to be found, again in 
the Excerpts, where the connection between Word of God, Eucharist, body of 
Christ and Church are rendered quite explicit'?’. From what appears, then, it does 
seem that his views are in harmony with what we have noted in the NT and that 
they point as well toward the CD. 

In connection with our point seven, we turn brietly to Clement’s notion of 
the Christian “gnostic” and the latter’s appropriation of the mystery revealed in 
Christ. We noted above that our potentiality for the encounter with God is 
“located”, as it were, in the votc. Clement’s Platonism is very much to the fore 
here, for if the good man is “deiform [Oeoerôńs], like God [Oeoeixehoc]’, God is 
also in the form of man (GvOowmnoetdis), since the form (elos) of each is vots'”, 
It is the calling of the Christian to realize in fact the likeness to God which he 
carries, to become God’s imitator, uuuntns. Clement, according to Ladner!?9, was 
perhaps the first Christian writer to conjoin Plato’s Guoiwots Ge@ with St. Paul’s 
tuunths XOLOTOV. Thereby alone he establishes himself as a fundamental contributor 
to the Areopagitica. 

The imitation begins with attention and obedience to the virtues enjoined by 
Christ, and the subsequent acquisition of “the habitus [€Etc] which comes from 
application [Goxnotc], so that on account of these (the Christian] is compelled to 
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be likened [ZEouovoteGat] to the Teacher”. The struggle, Goxnois, is against the 
rule of the passions and the goal, in imitation of Christ, is freedom from their 
demands, d2té@e1a!3'. The “gnostic soul” is thereby called to become “an earthly 
image [éniyetoc etxwv} of the divine Siwauc”, a “temple [vadc} of the Holy 
Spirit”, invested with the splendor of Christ’s glory’. 

Turning to Paul’s theme of the Christian as vaòg in I Cor 3:16, Clement 
explicitly invokes this text in order to employ the principle of the microcosm in a 
way not a little reminiscent of Philo. 


‘Know ye not,’ says the apostle, ‘that ye are the temple of God?’ The Gnostic 
is consequently divine and already holy, God-bearing and God-borne. Now 
the Scripture... plainly pronounces sin foreign and contrary to the nature 
of the temple of God. Now the temple is great, as the Church, and it is 
small, as the man who preserves the seed of Abraham. He, therefore, who 
has God resting in him will not desire aught else. At once leaving all 
hindrances, and despising all matter which distracts him, he cleaves the. 
heaven by knowledge. And passing through the spiritual essences, and all 
tule and authority, he touches the highest thrones, hastening [toward] that 
alone for the sake of which alone he knew [uóvog... u6vov}!™*. 


Here, clearly, Philo’s universe, tò Gv, has been replaced by the Church. The 
latter is in a sense summed up in the gnostic. Heaven and earth meet in him, and 
he climbs the ladder of the angels to touch the face of God while still within, 
presumably, the temple of his soul. The idea of climbing the heavenly ladder is not 
Dionysian, but the rest comes very close indeed. 

Besides the temple and priestly language, itself important for our picture of 
Dionysius, let us recall here our discussion of MeoeLdnc and Oeopiunors in the CD 
where, according to Dionysius, humans in fulfilling their GvaXoyia become at 
once imitators of and participants in the providential love of God'®. So, too, with 
Dionysius’ predecessor, Clement: the process of conforming to God is not purely 
a matter of one’s autonomous will, a mere question of ethics, but of “tasting the 
will of God”, presenting one’s soul to the commandments'*, and thus through a 
“voluntary and perfect confession” showing forth “the activity of God, for the 
sanctity [oovdtnc] of the gnostic is, as it were, a kind of correspondence [dvtent- 
otoq] to Providence”'*’. The activity, évéoyeia, of Christian “gnostics”’ is 
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“woven together with blessed Providence’, such that they themselves become, 
with God, “causes of salvation’? 

Again like Dionysius, with the likening in action to Christ through the 
assimilation of (and to) his teachings, i.e., the x48agotc, comes as well progress in 
the “knowledge of wisdom from which right-doing is never separated’, in other 
words, illumination. Cooperation with the saving power of God carries with it a 
certain sharing in the mind of Providence. No more than in the case of virtuous 
actions is the gnosis, which Clement understands as the goal of our desires and of 
Providence on our behalf’, purely the result of our own efforts, or a purely 
“natural”, inherent potential. There are doubtless in Clement certain overtones of 
the Platonist schools, particularly his over-stress of “mind”. Nonetheless his 
Christian inspiration remains clear in his insistence on the revelation in Christ, on 
Christ himself as the “face of revealed truth”, the way to “knowledge of God’”'*, 
and on the association of this knowledge with incorruption and life everlasting'*’. 
Ilumination, gnosis, is then a gift (66cts) of God’. It is participation in him!*’. 
Peter’s confession of Christ comes not “through the flesh, but through the power 
[Sbvayus] of the Father’, Furthermore, the way to gnosis is through love which, 
as one writer has it'*’, provides the “divine milieu” for all such research (Chtnots) 
and discovery (etigecus):'* “we must be likened [2EoLototo8at} to him through 
love that by like we may contemplate like [trò õuorov tõ óuoiw Hemodpev]”"™. 
We know God by means of a power already received from him. All this, again, 
must recall Dionysius. Clement’s stress on prayer, too, recalls DN HI and, 
especially, the image of the anchor and the rock which the Areopagite appears to 
have taken complete trom the earlier writer'®*. Clement’s gnostic, armed with 
prayer and the power of love, enabled thus to understand and to explain “the 
things which are said by the Spirit in hidden manner”"*', looking through the 
“body” of Scripture to the mysteries awaiting “beneath the names”', initiated 
into the ways of God, made indeed God’s co-worker, and accorded the vision 
[iront Oewoia]!*? of the glory round about the Godhead, surely contributed to 
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the portrait of the hierarch in the EH, to Moses in the MT, and generally to the 
underlying ideas and vocabulary of the CD. 


Summary: Philo and Clement may be seen as laying the groundwork 
fundamental not only to the Dionysian corpus, but to very much of Greek 
Christian theology. Neither, especially Clement, is completely systematic. Both are 
concerned to employ what for them are the true and legitimate insights of the 
Greek philosophical tradition in order to explain the revelation in (for Philo) the 
Old Testament and (Clement) in Christ. 

In relation to our seven points, we see that numbers one and two, God at 
once transcendent and immanent, unknowable yet knowable by grace, are present 
and developed at length in both writers. Both speak of the divinity as beyond all 
names and knowing, the Creator absolutely unlike his creation. They both lay 
heavy stress on the apophaticism familiar to us from the CD, and both employ the 
imagery of Moses and the “darkness” on Sinai which Dionysius will use in the 
MT. Also central to their writings is their complementary emphasis on what 
Lossky terms the “antinomy” of God’s immanence. God reveals himself to us 
through his ôvváuers, a term they use — as will Dionysius — and which they also 
indicate as the divine realities adumbrated by the names ascribed to God. Like 
Dionysius, too, they frequently employ a vocabulary and imagery of light in 
connection with the “powers” and our experience of them. That we, creatures, are 
capable of such an experience, are somehow capax Dei, indicates a feature of our 
created existence which Philo and Clement, as Dionysius, more or less assume. 
Thus we find the language of participation, wetovoia, very much present in 
(especially) Clement, together with terms such as Ouoiwmotc, olxeiwouc, etc. whose 
synonyms we encountered in the CD. 

-~ The Scriptural revelation, our point three, is the means stressed by both 
writers as uniquely given us by God for the appropriation of his presence and 
grace. It is the medium whereby we, through virtue and contemplation, are to 
encounter and ascend to him. For both it is the work of the Logos, for Clement 


the person of Christ. The Word of God is the “mystery” of knowledge and life x on 


underlying the words and injunctions, the images, the “veils” of Scripture — here, - 


too, we find the beginnings of the vision given us in the CD and the stress on ieee 


anagogy. The Logos also, our point four, is the reality who sustains and directs the - 


creation he has caused to be. The creation testifies to him and, as in Philo and... 


(more so) Clement, works together with him in the economy of salvation. Our 


points five and six, Church and altar, cannot be said to be prominent in Clement, ~’ 


although they are not altogether absent. In the figure of the Christian Gnostic he 
has outlined much of our point seven. The illumined and perfected Christian is at 
once the “temple of God”, the “earthly image” of the divine powers, and in turn 
illuminator and perfector of others. Here is the clear adumbration of the 
Dionysian hierarch. The real development, however, of points three and four 
especially, i.e., the presentation of the divine pedagogy of the Logos and our 
appropriation of it as part of a coherent and systematic vision, awaits us in the 
next of our subjects. 
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B. ORIGEN 


Origen’s theology represents the first attempt to reconcile within a single, 
coherent system the revelation of God in Christ with contemporary philosophy. 
The prevailing philosophy of his day was that of the Middle Platonic school whose 
tenets Origen is said to have tearned from Ammonius Sakkas, the instructor of 
Plotinus'*. The systems of Origen and Plotinus do bear certain resemblances to 
one another which we, with an eye on the relation that both bear to the later CD, 
shall have occasion to note. As it is with Dionysius that our basic interest lies, we 
shall make no attempt here to do full justice to the fluidity of Origen’s thought, 
nor to trace in detail its sources and parallels. At the risk of caricature, we intend 
rather to note certain salient features of his system in accordance with the seven 
points given above, paying particular attention to his understanding of the Fall 
and the subsequent ordering of creation, the role of Christ, and the Christian’s 
appropriation of the salvation offered him — roughly, points three through six. 
First, however, by way of all-important background, we must briefly examine his 
teaching in relation to God’s knowability and participability, our points one and 
two, which mark in general a departure from both tradition and the CD. 


1. God and the first creation 
a} The Father — a want of apophasis 


There are certain passages in Origen that might indicate his adherence to the 
doctrine of the intrinsically transcendent and unknowable God we found in Philo 
and Clement. For example, the following: 


If one were to consider that the wealth of ideas and of knowledge 
concerning God [ta&v nepi Ceod Oewonuátov xal yvmoews] cannot be 
comprehended by human nature [GAnstov tuyyávet GvOQumivn púoet], 
nor by any other beings, besides Christ and the Holy Spirit, which have 
come to be, one would understand how God is surrounded by darkness 
[xegitod Oeoù toti oxdtos]... [there is] no description rich enough to 
describe him "s, 


The impression of apophaticism here (we shall return often to this text) 
would be mistaken®, Origen parts company with the writers noted so far and 
even from his pagan contemporary, Plotinus, The latter’s supreme “One”, outside 
and beyond every category, is in many respects more akin to the unknowable 
God of Philo, Clement, and Dionysius than to Origen’s “Father”. The Father is 
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“spirit”, yes, but for Origen this expression signifies primarily that he is without a 
body, immaterial, non-physical”. God is, in other words, vontòs as opposed to 
qaloðnTóg, for it is with the distinction sensible/intelligible that Origen draws his 
line of fundamental demarcation rather than between Creator and creature. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that he insists, in all sincerity, on the Father as the “font whence 
originates all intellectual existence or mind”, as the Creator of minds, it remains 
the case that the Father himself is understood as a mind, the Mind certainly, but 
still Mind among other minds: “a simple intellectual existence... unity... oneness 
throughout”!™®, There is no absolute chasm in Origen between God and his 
creatures, rather, we are obliged to note a certain likeness or kinship in essence 
which goes quite beyond any notion of Gwoiwots or the like. Positive ascriptions, 
“unity”, “oneness”, etc., predominate, even to the extent of reckoning the Father 
“finite”? and so further reducing the distance between him and creation — or, 
better, making it in fact possible for us to speak of, precisely, a “distance”, which, 
however great it may be, is at least in theory measurable, rather than of an 
absolute “otherness”. 

What then of the “darkness [oxótos]” about God mentioned above? The 
reply is that, unlike the yvOqog¢ of the other writers, Origen’s is conditional rather 
than absolute. The nature of those conditions awaits our discussion of the Fall and 
Origen’s understanding of “human nature”, and ~ following — God as participable. 


b) The Logos, the logoi, and the logikoi 


The Christian theology of Origen’s day had not yet established the distinction 
between creation and generation that was to prove so crucial to the triadological 
debates of the following century’. Origen, as we saw above, numbers the Son 
and Spirit among “the beings which have come to be”, the yevyta. They are 
decidedly subordinate to the Father, and to each other: the Son to the Father as 
the Spirit to the Son'*'. We hear even that the Son is the creature of the Father’s 
will’, an expression which, however, he uses primarily in order to stress the 
primacy of the Father’s personal will in generation instead of leaving the Second 
Person to be understood as the result of an automatic process'*, 
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ndouas vontéc, only the logikoi share truly in the Logos just as, for that matter, 
the Logos is God by sharing in God'*, We mention the latter in as much as it 
points to a third aspect of the logoi which, once again, both recalls Dionysius and 
distinguishes him from Origen. The logoi in us mark a certain relationship with the 
divine. They are his presence in us and the possibility of our communion in him. 
The potential ambiguity of this scheme, alleviated or largely neutralized - we 
believe!® — in the CD through Dionysius’ insistence on God’s transcendence and 
his placing of the Jogoi in the ôvváuets, becomes sharply evidence in Origen. 
Very much as with Plotinus’ use of Adyos!”, or for that matter Proclus’ of &vaho- 
yia!”, the logoi in Origen indicate a certain character of unbroken continuity 
linking the (rational) creation with the Logos, and so with the Father. We are 
confronted with a sequence of “relations” or ‘“‘proportions:” 


The logos which is in each of the reasonable beings has with the Logos who 
abides in the beginning with God the same relation [Adyoc] as the Logos of 
God has with God. Because, just as he who is God in himself and true God 
[aùtóðeos xai GrAnOtvdc Oedc] is with respect to his image [the Logos]... 
the Logos-in-himself [6 aùtóňoyos] is with respect to the logos which is in 
each creature!”. 


The Father alone is aùtóðeoc, the Son alone avtddkoyos and God by 
participation, and the rational creation thus /ogikoi or logoi by virtue of their 
participation in the Son: as the Son is to the Father, so are we to the Son. 
Furthermore, the arrangement is permanent, eternal. When Origen writes that “in 
the beginning... God created a large number of intelligent beings”'”, he neither 
means by “beginning” an origin in time nor by creation the world we know now. 
There was no time when the Father was not Creator, or the Logos not the “place” 
of creation!®. The “originally” created world, the only true one, the eternal one, 
was/is a world of “minds”, voes. This primordial universe of minds and Mind is the 
background against which Origen’s presentation of Providence and Incarnation is 
to be read. It is the reality that we, reason-endowed beings, were “in the 
beginning” and to which we are called to return again at the “end”. 


Summary: The apparently familiar character of our opening quotation 
seems now to have been illusory. Origen, borrowing at once from the philosophers’ 
schools and the Gnostic preaching of an original unity in God, has elaborated a 
vision that marks a quite unprecedented departure from the Scriptural, Alexandrian, 
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and later Dionysian lines of thought we have so far discussed. We may summarize 
this departure in the following four points: 1) and central is the distinct lack of any 
absolute gap between God and creation, thus the elaboration of a vision capable, 
certainly, of offering us a difference in degree, but unable to assert any such thing 
in kind. God and his creation are akin, thus; 2) the development of the Logos as, 
in effect, God’s hypostatized immanence, brought into being by the Father’s will, 
to be sure, but also the eternal expression of that will and eternal mediator 
between the Father’s original monad, and 3) the equally eternal, original creation 
of the vdes. Consequently, 4) there is a continuity of relationship between God 
and his first creation which requires — necessarily in our view — a certain 
continuity of nature or essence. God, the Logos, and the logikoi occupy the same 
world. 

So far much of his vision of a first creation sets Origen quite apart from 
Dionysius — although, perhaps, there may be something in common regarding the 
ambiguity with respect to creation and time, and certainly the notion of the Adyot 
is common to both. In the section following, corresponding roughly to our points 
three through six, we hope to show points of importance in parallel with the CD. 


2. Providence and the second creation: exodus and return 


In our original quotation Origen spoke of the impossibility of knowing God 
for “human nature” and “other beings... which have come to be”. The apparent 
contradiction between this statement and the scheme we have just outlined is 
resolved as soon as we accept that he was writing not of the essentially uniform 
world of vdec, but of the differentiated universe of the second creation. 


a) Tedodo¢ and éxtotgogn: genesis as judgment and mercy 


The second creation embraces our present world, mingledly intelligible and 
sensible. It is the product both of the Fall and of Providence. Here we arrive at the 
heart of Origen’s response to the challenges afforded him by Platonists and 
Gnostics. The former, attaining the peak of their power and coherence in the 
thought of Origen’s contemporary, Plotinus, saw this material world as the 
necessary and therefore eternal expression at furthest remove of the potentialities 
inherent in the One"!. The world exists, not as the product of One’s will, but as 
deriving inevitably from it'*. Further, the world is therefore holy and good, and 
bearer of a knowledge, yv@otc, of its source. In and through contemplation of the 
world we may ascend, or return, to its cause", This is, of course, the outline of 
the mQd060¢ - Emtoteogy cycle that the later Neoplatonists would elaborate. The 
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Gnostics!®, on the other hand, saw an absolute gulf between the high God and the 
creation of the world. The latter, both the creation itself and its creator, were evil, 
wholly fallen and alien to the spiritual world and the true God. Christ, in their 
system, appears in the lower world in order to lead the elect up and out of the 
realm of the evil Demiurge. Salvation means escape from the world and the flesh. 

From his development of a first creation embracing the intelligible alone, we 
can see that Origen has already incorporated certain elements of the Gnostic 
scheme. He is, though, just as concerned as Plotinus to defend the value of the 
physical world against the Gnostics'*, particularly in that he rightly understands 
this defense as integral to another aspect of the catholic tradition denied by them: 
the unity of the revelation in Christ as promised in the Old Testament and fulfilled 
in the New. Finally, there is his refusal to countenance any of the predeterminism 
characteristic of the Gnostic schemes and to insist, together with the philosophers®, 
at once on the complete freedom of humans and on the perfect justice and 
goodness of God. The result is aremarkable adaptation of what would come to be 
called the ted060¢ - émtoteo¢n cycle that includes elements of the philosophers, 
Gnostics, and — not least — the catholic tradition that it was ever Origen’s 
intention to uphold and defend'*’, 

Put roughly, Origen associates the tocodos with the Fall and the é.otoopy 
with God’s Providence that transforms the former into the means for our return 
back and up to our status “in the beginning”. The original unity of the vdec was 
broken when, at a certain “time” they grew “negligent” and fell away from 
contemplation into ignorance'**, They lost the lineaments of their proper nature 
and became (after a metaphor Origen admits as fanciful) cold, “gross” and heavy 
with the weight of their forgetfulness'*®’, The “procession” is not then due to the 
will of God, but to the freedom of his creatures. It is their freely chosen 
movement away trom him and from the stillness of contemplation'™. This motion 
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186. Koch, Pronoia, esp. 281-290. 

187, It is, perhaps, just the inconsistencies of Origen — for example the place of the Holy 
Spirit in a system where he clearly does not enjoy a secure position — which argue most 
strongly for his loyalty to the Church’s tradition. 

188, First Principles 1.4.1-2 (63:10-65:7), Why they fell is not clear. Origen does stress 
free will, but he is also accused of teaching their “satiety” with God (see 1.3.8 62:20-63:1). There 
is, however, some debate concerning the nature of the x600¢; see M. Harl, “Recherches sur 
l’Origénisme” TU 93 (1966) 373-405. 

189. Ibid. 11.8.3 (160:1-8). The soul becomes such by freezing (yúxeaðar). “Soul” is then 
nol a substance, but a condition, and the soul saved is no longer soul (Ibid. 155:13tf). See also 
Jonas, “Hepi Aox@v’, 114-115, for comparison with Dionysius. 

190. Recall above, 273-274, that even the Logos is neither aùtóĝeogs nor avtoayadds, but 
holds the ascriptions Besós and å&yaðóç because he abides in the contemplation of the Father. 
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in turn gives rise to genesis, the second creation!?!, Unlike the Neoplatonists this is 
not an automatic affair. It is providential, and in the ascription of the world’s 
making to God’s will we may note a fundamental break with Platonist thought 
and an adherence to the personal Creator of Biblical tradition. God wills the 
present world and enacts it through the Logos in order to accomplish a double 
purpose: the fulfillment, first, of his justice as Judge and, secondly, of his goodness 
as Savior and Redeemer. 


b) Functional levels of being and anagogy 


Let us expand briefly on these purposes. God’s justice requires that the fallen 
minds be housed in forms appropriate to the unequal extent of their slide into 
ignorance’, His establishment of an “impartial law of retribution”!”, a kind of 
karma™, results in the diversity of rational beings ranging from angels to demons 
that we know as our world. The evident differences in ranks and gifts do not, as 
Origen evidently thought they might, impugn divine justice because every 
difference, every hierarchy, is not due to any intrinsic difference or “inequality” in 
the created nature of rational beings, but to different, temporarily assigned 
functions: “...the names are not names of the natures of living things, but of 
functions [t&§euc¢] with which such or such a spiritual nature has been invested by 
God”', We take particular note of this use of t4&uc as being in direct contrast to 
the use to which Dionysius will put it. Unlike Dionysius, for whom the té&ets are 
the expression of the AOyou that God’s eternal Providence has for each creature'™, 
Origen understands the term as referring exclusively to the action taken by God 
and effected through the Logos after the first creation and Fall. They are not 
therefore the direct reflection of the Jogoi that the Son holds in himself. 

But, they do reveal those Jogoi. Here we arrive at the second purpose of the 
providential creation: it is established, rather given us, by Providence as the 
means for our instruction and eventual restoration. Here we do encounter a point 
of contact, and a fundamental one, with the later system of the Areopagite. If, as 
opposed to Dionysius, angels and humans are for Origen of one fundamental 
nature, and if the instruction given is intended to lead them back and up to their 
originally uniform status, it nonetheless remains the case that for both writers the 
action and reflection of Providence in the world is anagogic; everything that it 
establishes is given to lead the soul back and up to yv@ous. Thus, citing Origen at 
length: 


191. We are thinking here of the triad otdaus - xivnais - yéveous, which Maximus 
Confessor uses in his critique of Origenism; see Sherwood, Ambigua, 92tf. 

192. First Principles 1.8.1 (GCS 95:14-97:4) and 8.4 (102:12-104:14). 

193. Ibid. 11.9.3-8 (166:12-172:24) esp. 9.8 (171:32-172:24). 

194. The phrase is Jonas’, “Heoi Agxa@v’, 106-107, 

195. In Jn. 11:23. 

196. See Chapter III above, 121-124 

197. See above Chapter I, 67; II, 89, fote 89; and ITI, 125-130 and 133-134, 
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Since... it is impossible for a man living in the flesh to know anything of 
matters hidden and invisible unless he has apprehended some image and 
likeness thereto from among things visible, I think that he who made all 
things in wisdom so created all the species of visible things upon earth that 
he placed in them some teaching and knowledge of things invisible and 
heavenly, whereby the human mind might mount to spiritual understanding 
and seek the grounds of things in heaven!”*. 


The passage recalls the CD save that, while for Dionysius the reference would 
be primarily to the EH, Origen is speaking here of the whole material world. Also 
.different, although it is in the background, is Origen’s approach to the divine 
pedagogy. He appears to see the anagogy as more a conscious and deliberate act 
of human will than as the increasing participation in the divine power that, itself, 
leads us up. Put another way, the “images” of the physical world are more in the 
nature of “clues” for Origen. They do not appear to have the same sacramental 
power as Dionysius’ icons. This would seem to accord with the differences in their 
systems that we have already noted. Relatedly, the nature of humanity “in the 
flesh” would also explain the apparent apophaticism of our original citation. 
Human nature and the “natures” of other beings, as presently constituted, cannot 
enjoy the direct knowledge of God. The oxótog is an obscurity, owing to the Fall 
and the flesh, that the anagogy is intended ultimately to illuminate. 


c) The Providence of Scripture: dex and allegory 


The same approach is adopted far more intensely with respect to the 
, Revelation recorded in Scripture. Here the diligent and enlightened student of 
Providence discovers, beneath the cloak of material and temporal things, the face 
of the Logos himself. The Scriptures bear within themselves the pvotńgiov of God 
and the beginnings. They are “the outward forms of certain mysteries and the 
images of divine things’!”. Origen does not disdain the importance of the literal 
account. It has its value, just as we saw in Clement, as the record of God’s 
pedagogy in its gradual stages, the history of the divine condescension to our 
needs — even to “making baby-talk for babies’. The mysteries, the eternal 
doctrines of God and world, are what lie at the heart of the sacred texts, and are 
what they reveal. The texts at their deepest levels cease to be history at all. Since 
the Logos himself is present in their words”, history must finally dissolve under 
the gaze of the truly enlightened in order to reveal the eternal realities of the 
“beginning”. Again, it is the anagogy of Providence that informs Origen’s 
allegorizing exegesis”, his insistence that the student of the Bible rise to the 


198. Comm, in Cant, IH. The translation is R. P. Lawson’s ACW XXVI (1957) 235. 
199, First Principles Preface, 8 (14:8-9). 
200. See Homélies sur Jérémie X V1.2, ed. Nautin, SC232 and 238, Vol H., 202-204. 


201. See Harl, Verbe Incarné, 372, and Hanson Allegory and Event (1955) 188 and 193. 
202. Hanson, Allegory and Event, 188: “...he [Origen] is determined to believe that 


every verse, sometimes every word, is an oracle in itself”. 
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recognition that “all Scripture is the one perfect and attuned instrument, producing 
from its various notes a single sound of salvation’”, and, recognizing this, take it 
to himself in order to begin the ascent back to his original and true being. 

The ascent is back to the origins: téAo¢ equals don. For Origen therefore — 
and here he is quite unlike the CD — divine Providence is finally “self-destructive”. 
It is temporal and therefore temporary, just as, on the other hand, the natures of 
God, Logos, and Jogikoi are ultimately the same and unchanging beneath the 
forms and attitudes that they have adopted by reason of the Fall and the divine 
economy. Between two stillnesses, two eternities of contemplation, Providence is 
a flicker of motion, a kind of divine shadow-comedy. 


d) Christ, image of truth 


Such a view of the present world must have drastic effects on Origen’s view 
of the Incarnation. For all his unquestionable devotion to the person of Christ, his 
understanding of Jesus’ role must be that it is fundamentally “iconic”. The same 
timeless resolution that applies to Scripture, sacred history, and the whole present 
world must perforce apply also to the Incarnation. Jesus becomes the “way”, but 
he is not the téàog. This is brought home, first, by a certain ambiguity surrounding 
the union of God with humanity. Although there are texts? suggesting a 
“Cyrillian” interpretation of the unity of subject in the Incarnate Word, there arc 
others”® that argue for two subjects, one being the Logos and the other the single 
vows which, alone of all the véec, did not fall but remained united to the Word. On 
the level therefore of the secondary, providential creation, Jesus remains the 
subject, teacher, and enabling means of Christian life, piety, and contemplation. 
At the last, though, his is a didactic function designed to bring the logikoi, both 
humans and angels*™, back and up to the union in the Logos that they originally 
shared with him: 


... whoever makes for the height of perfection and blessedness is in 
progress towards the image and likeness of that soul [Jesus] which, 
primarily and before all others, is in the image of the Son of Go”. 


Jesus is thus a “parrt'e”, a “type” to be interpreted. Beneath the surface of 


203. Comm. in Mat. aer from the Philokalia of Origen, ed. J. M. Robinson (1893) VI, 
50. The translation is frora , «idington’s Selections trom the Commentaries and Homilies of 
Origen (1929) 49. 
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Princ. 11.6.3 (143:5-17), 

205. For example, In Jn. 1.28, 58, which anticipates the Nestorian language of the 
“assumed man;” In Jer. XV.6, 127; Con. Cels. IV.5 and 18, ed, Borret, SC 136 (1968) 200 and 
224-226. See also the article by R. Williams, “Origen on the Soul of Jesus” Origeniana Tertia 
(Rome: 1985) 131-137. 
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207. In Jn. 1.28, 156. 
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the Incarnate Word, just as with the Scripture and the sensible world, lie the 
intelligible realities. As M. Harl remarks, “the Word made flesh is revealer in so 
far as he ceases, for us, to be flesh”. The Incarnation is simply another stage, 
even if an all-important one, in the program of God’s pedagogy, another, even if 
most central, of God’s accommodations to our presently dimmed noetic faculties. 
It is, quoting Har] once more, “incarnate doctrine”, and Christ, for both humans 
and angels, is “a founder of religion, a master of doctrine’. With respect, then, 
to our points three and four, Origen’s Christ is less the personal power of God’s 
life and newness breaking into a creation grown old and divided in sin in order to 
unite heaven (angels) and earth (humans and the sensible) in the single new “city” 
that is his body, than he is the universal teacher and leader. He is not himself the 
meaning of Revelation, rather he is the revelation of its meaning through example, 
teaching, and continuing assistance. This provisional character of the Incarnation 
once again distances Origen from both his predecessors and successors. 


e) The appropriation of Providence 
i) The mystery of the Church 


Turning to our points five and six, the Church and the sacraments — especially 
the Eucharist — it is clear that their place in Origen’s system must also be 
drastically affected by the myth of an original creation. Thus, while never 
“underestimating either the genuine character of his devotion or — truly — the 
complexity of his thought?!, we are confronted with texts of an ambiguity similar 
to the one that appeared to suggest an apophatic element. For example, the 
following: 


...you must not think that she is called the Bride or the Church only from 
the time when the Savior came in the flesh; she is so called from the 
beginning of the human race and from the very foundation of the world — 
indeed... even before the foundation of the world?"'. 


While Origen is as perfectly sincere here as in everything he writes, the 
casual reader might easily misread these lines in the light of such Scriptural 
precedents as, for example, “the Lamb slain from before the foundations of the 
world’?!? or St. Paul’s mystery hidden in the counsels of God. The crucial] 


208. Harl, Verbe Incarné, 204; see also 307. 
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difference is that Origen is not referring to the eternal existence of the Church in 
God’s counsels or plans (the Scriptural terms), or in the divinity’s mo6vova or 
vváuers (Dionysius’ equivalents), but to the Church’s actual pre-existence in the 
primordial unity of the véec gathered in the Logos. The “Church which is being 
built by God’”!} here below, in the present age, is thus not so much any “new, 
theandric” reality as it is yet another stag in the pedagogy of the Logos that aids 
our ascent, our Gvaywyn, “from the incarnate life to that which was in the 
beginning with God’?"*, As with the visible world, the Bible, Christ himself, so is 
the Church, its structures and institutions, a teaching device given in order that the 
soul may find its way back to its original and true home. Origen does not deny the 
sacraments, either. They remain?®, but are inevitably no more nor less “sacraments” 
than the texts of Scripture, deprived of most of their power through having at 
once to point backwards to the “beginning” as well as carrying the promise and 
presence of the “end”. The literal primacy of the intelligible must dissolve even 
the Eucharist into a species of moral encouragement: “...for what else can the 
body and blood of God the Word be save the word that sustains and the word that 
makes glad the heart’?!®? 


ii) Hierarchy 


With respect to Dionysius and touching on our points six and seven, we may 
. briefly note two other aspects of Origen’s thought. First, regarding the Church, we 
find a certain diminishment of the outward form of the community centered about 
its bishop in favor of “the hierarchy of the faithful in their various degrees of 
holiness grouped round the spiritual master’?!’. There is a distinction drawn 
between the simple faithful and “the perfect who possess the gathered number of 
words and deeds and blessedness which constitute blessedness’?!®. The former 
learn “the elementary lessons in the outward Christianity”, by which expression 
Origen intends the moral life and, we may suppose, the literal beliefs of the 
community, while the latter progress to “the Christianity which is in secret alone” 
being taught it by those “men who are found well-qualified through the Spirit’?"*. 
The evident hierarchy of the Church headed by the episcopacy is therefore not at 
all necessarily identical to its true hierarchy of knowledge and holiness. The latter 
is headed by a didaskalos, an instructor and initiator into the true philosophy, who 
recalls the “gnostic” of Clement. He also resembles Dionysius’ hierarch, save that 
the Areopagite, contrary to Origen — and Clement — insists upon the identity of 
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the “outward” and “inward” hierarchies — an insistence that, as we have noted’°, 
leads to its own difficulties. 


iii) Personal appropriation of Providence 


Our second point, or group of points, bears upon Origen’s view of the 
Christian’s personal appropriation of salvation through Christ. The Christian is to 
meet the pedagogy of the Old Testament preparation and the New Testament 
revelation with a corresponding effort to recapitulate in himself the providential 
action of God on his behalf. To quote Hanson, “Origen is no less insistent than 
Kierkegaard that the only history which concerns the Christian is history for 
you’'. Sacred history, as is most clearly developed in his homilies on the exodus 
of Israel???, is the history of the individual soul. Israel’s deliverance, wanderings, 
and eventual entry into Canaan were of course to become classical images in the 
Christian tradition of the Christian life. Our point, however, is that for Origen this, 
as well as his other spiritual interpretations of Scripture, was the true meaning”, 
Let us put the matter another way. Scripture is both the image of humanity and 
humanity’s world, and the key given by God to reveal the world’s meaning. Just 
as with the EH, we believe that Origen understands the Bible as a complex of 
iconography, as a series of images: of God, of the intelligible world, of our present 
world and Providence, of the Incarnation, of the human being and the latter’s 
union with God. The sequence, too, of the appropriation of those icons takes the 
pattern that Dionysius will follow: purification, illumination, perfection and 
union. Purging himself of his passions as Israel was cleansed in the desert, the 
Christian acquires the virtues of Christ”. Thus equipped, he is enabled to love and 
so to know truly, i.e., to love and to know “nothing earthly, nothing material’. 
Contemplating Scripture, and through it the world, the soul comes to know itself, 
“what she is like essentially””°. This means a knowledge embracing its own 
votc”’, the soul’s intelligible reality, its Jogos. To do this is to share in seeing 
creation through the eye of the Creator, since the “/ogos of each of those is the 
good that is beheld by God’*, Here is, indeed, the greatest of spiritual gifts, the 
yv@otg whose “supreme function... is... to know the Holy Trinity, and in the 
second place, to know God’s creation’™’. Having accomplished the xd0agotc 
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taught and exemplified in Scripture, the soul engages in the contemplation, Oew- 
oia, of the sacred texts and is led to the light illumining all intelligences’, the 
Word who is the truth embracing the whole science (Adyos) of the intelligible 
world?*', and who brings us in himself to the Father. 


iv) Appropriation over Aeons 


The last stage, though, cannot be accomplished so long as the present world 
endures. The soul cannot, as long as it remains “in the house of this body... 
receive the naked and plain wisdom of God’. Rather, as in the CD, it “beholds 
the invisible and corporeal by means of certain analogies and images and tokens 
of divine things’?**. Unlike Dionysius, however, the progress and end of the ascent 
will not see an irradiation of the sensible by the powers of God, a “visible theophany” 
truly incorporating the sensible?™, but instead the complete dissolution of the 
aloðntá, disincarnation. If we are to believe the Peri Archon**s, there will be a 
series of worlds, an Gvaywyn extended through aeons, whereby the souls will 
continue to rise through instruction until, at last, the tabric of the second creation 
will dissolve entirely in order to reveal the abiding reality of the “beginning”. 


Summary: Origen’s doctrine of the pre-cosmic Fall, or double creation, 
colors his thought throughout. It also provides the key to points of essential 
contact with, as well as divergence from, Dionysius. Contact in that, because of it, 
Origen is able to construct his scheme of an entirely providential creation. The 
hierarchies of being serve at once to vindicate God’s justice and to reveal his 
goodness through providing the /ogikoi with the images of those same divine 
virtues, and of their own true nature (AGyos), through and under the “signs” and 
“tokens” of the visible. God thus grants the fogikoi the means of ascent (@vaywyn) 
back and up to himself. Origen’s hierarchies, his world, serve the same function as 
those of the CD. They both bear and proclaim the uvothora of God. They both 
carry yv@o.g and, in a sense, are the yv@ots they bear. To contemplate their 
sacred icono-graphy and to enter into its meaning is to participate in the 
providential wisdom of God that informs it. The roles of Christ and the Church 
are, again, very similar. Christ is for Origen the universal Lord and teacher, 
instructor of humans and angels, exemplar, as well as the sign and presence of the 
end. His Church, with its gnostic didaskaloi reminiscent of both Clement and 
Dionysius, is the reality of that presence which was also before the ages. 
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The last phrase directs us to the CD’s fundamental divergences trom the 
Alexandrian’s system. For the latter, providential must always mean provisional. 
The ever-presence of the beginnings beneath the present order is the true wuoti- 
Qtov, the téàog identical with the dey. Dionysius, on the other hand, with his 
adherence to a transcendent God and his failure to acknowledge any pre-cosmic 
community of minds, cannot make any such identification. While a certain 
ambiguity does attach itself to his presentation of creation*** — as it does to 
Origen’s and, indeed, even to Plotinus’ descent of Noŭs from the One — he still 
cannot simply identify beginning with end. Motion (xivnous) is therefore 
legitimate, and even — as we have written above — without end for the creature?*’. 
The tdEe1¢ of being are, furthermore, permanent. The sensible is therefore to be 
transtigured rather than dissolved, and this in turn points to the centrality of the 
Incarnation. Christ is the pvotńotov, the presence of God in the sensible, in 
created being, and the eternal bond between heaven and earth. He is thus the 
reality underlying the icon as means to yv@ouc in the present age, and he is also 
the presence within the present of the age to come. The Church, and so its 
sacraments, therefore, cannot be merely a stage. They are instead the eschato- 
logical reality, present now in veiled fashion. 

One might, perhaps, speak of Dionysius using the scheme of Ammonius 
Sakkas’ other pupil, Plotinus?** (via his successors), as the correction for Origen’s 
myth-making. Plotinus, too, stresses transcendence and the permanence of the 
sensible. There is doubtless something to be said for this suggestion, but, other 
than the fact that Plotinus shares at least as much with Origen as with Dionysius, 
we have not yet finished our examination of Dionysius’ roots in the Christian 
tradition. In the fourth century we shall find, particularly among the Cappa- 
docians, that the dialogue with — and correction of — both Origen and Neo- 
platonism was already making considerable progress toward important elements 
in the Dionysian synthesis. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CAPPADOCIA 


THE FOURTH CENTURY 


The fourth century generated the great triadological disputes and devoted 
practically the entirety of its length to the controversy surrounding them. It saw 
and fostered both the ambiguous conversion of the Empire and the latter’s 
obverse (as it were), the rise of monasticism. Each of these events had its 
influence upon Dionysius, and each must be included in our account of the CD's 
sources. The great names associated with the debates over the Trinity articulated 
an approach to the usage of pagan learning in relation to Christian Revelation 
that we believe is reflected in the DN. Similarly, both monasticism and the great 
conversion that saw a recently pagan population flocking into the immense 
basilicas, newly constructed to receive them, were of profound importance for 
Dionysius’ understanding of the salvation in Christ as revealed and realized in the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. In light of this, we have chosen to discuss the vital 
Cappadocian contribution to triadology, forged during their debates particularly 
with Eunomius, as touching on our points relating to God’s transcendence and 
immanence. We shall also devote some space to Gregory of Nyssa, whose system 
bears certain striking parallels with the Areopagitica. Secondly, we move to 
Evagrius as the great theoretician of monasticism. We shall touch very briefly on 
the mystagogies of Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Finally, we shall move to our consideration of Dionsius’ Syrian 
inheritance. The latter sections, on the monks, the mystagogues, and the Syrians, 
will be seen to bear primarily on our points three through seven. 

We begin this section with the Cappadocians and a brief account of their 
main adversary, and target, Eunomius. 


A. THE CAPPADOCIANS 
1. Eunomius 


In certain respects the Cappadocians’ debate with Eunomius may be viewed 
as a contlict between schools of approach toward Origen’s thought. Certainly, in 
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what we have left of Eunomius’ thought', we can recognize both Origen’s sub-- 
ordinationism and something (without the genius) of the Alexandrian’s oracular 
attitude toward Scriptural texts?. Where in Origen there had been a certain 
tentativeness of approach, evident in the many resonances he sought in the words 
of Scripture and in his great care with regard to the Church’s tradition (even to 
inconsistency), matters became a great deal more certain and sharply defined in 
the schools of later Arian thought. Allegorism and metaphor were banished, and 
the “science” of textual interpretation introduced in their stead. The result, while 
perhaps not completely the “technology” of which Harnack complained’, was a 
decided growth in the influence of contemporary philosophical thought. The 
Jatter’s categories’ increasingly determined both the modes and the result of 
exegesis. Thus, on the one hand, Origen’s subordinationism became rigidly fixed. 
The Logos was expressly designated a creature (xtLoUeic) and minister (broup- 
yOs) by essence to “creation and the Father’s purpose’, while the Spirit was 
declared either a “product” of the Son, as in Eunomius’, or else evaporated into a 
kind of “mythological” limbo’, On the other hand, we find Eunomius advocating, 
in Meredith’s words*, “a too-consistent application of the principles of Neo- 
Aristotelian logic to the structure of the universe”, issuing “in a quite untenable 
reification of actions and qualities”. Eunomius was, again after Meredith’, a ` 
“mystic of words”, an apparently extreme realist who understood the “names” 
given us by God, a&yévvyntos for the Father and yévvnua or moinua for the Logos, 
as leading directly to the apprehension of their essence: “the designation truly 
represents the essence, the substance is the very same as that which is signitied by 
the name”?. It is perhaps of interest that none of the “names” cited, for ail their 
champion’s fervor on their behalf, are to be found anywhere in Scripture. 

While then Eunomius may have genuinely felt his theology to be in accordance 


1, I am indebted here to the critical texts, Eunomii Liber Apologeticus and Eunomii Liber 
Expositio Fidei, together with the exposition of Eunomius’ thought, supplied by Richard 
Vaggione in the latter’s Aspects of Faith in the Eunomian Controversy, MS D.Phil. (Oxford: 
1976). See also Anthony Meredith, Studies in the Contra Eunomium of Gregory of Nyssa, MS 
D.Phil. (Oxford: 1972). 

2, Vaggione, 220ff. 

3. Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. IV, trans. Speirs and Millar (1898), 6-7, 

4. See Meredith, 32-33 on the influence of Alexander of Aphrodisias on Eunomius. 

5. Eunomius, Lib. Apol. XV, (Vaggione, 26). 

6. Ibid. XXV (Vaggione, 41). 

7. See G. Kretschmar’s remarks on the Pneumatomachians, Studien zur Frtihchristlichen 
Trinitatstheologie (1956) 8-15, as well as H. Dorries, Der Beitrag Basilius zum Abschluss des 
trinitarischen Dogmas (1956) 10. 

8. Meredith, 77. 

9. Ibid. 47. 

10. “ady elvan thy trdotaOLy, ñv onpaive, Totvona’, Lib. Apol. XII (Vaggione, 22); 
see also XIX (30). 
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with and supportive of Christian faith'', there can be no doubt that he owed even 
more than did Origen to the systems of late Platonism. His treatment of the 
names borrowed from the thought of Iamblichus and Neoplatonic commentaries 
on the Cratylus'?, while the reification of Aristotelian logic must surely remind us, 
in however attenuated and simplified a form, of the system embodied in Proclus’ 
later Elements of Theology. Rather as in Plotinus, Eunomius maintains a strict 
hierarchy of being: God, Logos (the Father’s “solidified energy” and our demiurge'*), 
the Spirit, and us. Through this series of causes we in turn ascend in order to 
achieve the vision of the “ultimate mystery”'4 at the top. In certain respects, 
Eunomius thus comes very close to accomplishing precisely what some have 
accused Dionysius of attempting: the total surrender of Biblical Revelation to late 
Hellenistic philosophy. It is therefore of no little significance to our thesis that this 
capitulation should have occurred over a century before the appearance of the CD 
` and, furthermore, have involved the most original and influential thinkers in 
Eastern Christendom, men whom we claim — and not only we — were among 
Dionysius’ sources, in its refutation’. We turn, then, to the outlines of that 
refutation. 


2. The Cappadocian response 
a) Background 


Beginning with the Cappadocians’ historical background, it is perhaps 
enough to say that it had a name, Athanasius; a banner, the OftoovcLoc; and a 
message best summarized in the war cry of Athanasius himself: aùtós [the Logos] 
yao evnvOowsnoev, iva huels Oeomound@uev'’. Soteriology, the kerygma of human 
deification through God’s Incarnation, set the themes that were to rule in the 
post-Athanasian oikoumene and determine the development of Christian doctrine 
— soteriology and “not systematic theology or cosmology’’’. The latter two refer 
primarily to the Logos theology first articulated by the Apologists, elaborated by 


11. See Vaggione, 278-279: Eunomius did not claim to understand God, only to know 
him. He therefore insisted on “the objective reference of words” in as much as the latter 
“provided an ultimate guarantee for the validity of revelation”. Still, given faith, one is then “to 
pursue the full meaning of revelation in logical analysis and critical reflection [emphasis mine]” 
in order to arrive “at last at the One who is the source of all things”. 

12, Meredith, 48, cites lamblichus’ de Myst. VIL4 and Vit. Pythag. 87. He also cites 
Proclus, In Crat. 50/57, though only as an example of the sort of thought Eunomius worked in. 
See also R. Mortley, From Word to Silence Ul (Bonn: 1986) 128-159 on the Eunomians’ 
sensitivity to contemporary Neoplatonist philosophy on the question of apophatic theology. 

13, Lib. Apol. XXIV (Vaggione, 38). 

14, Vaggione, 279. 

15. See esp. the article by Ceslas Pera, “Denys le mystique et la Seopayia”’, RSTP 25 
(1936) 5-75, and our Introduction above, 37-38, notes 131-135. 

16. Athanasius, On the Incarnation 54.3, ed. F. L. Cross (1939). 

17. R. Reuther, Gregory of Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher (1969) 130. 
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Origen, and further developed by the Arian arbiters. That older system was 
shattered by Nicea and the Guootovos. If the Word uniting humans to God had to 
be God, and not a kind of second God (ĝeútegos Orós) or, worse, a creature, then 
he could no longer be a mediator by essence. This had two major effects of 
particular importance for the Cappadocians (and so, Dionysius): 1) the Trinity of 
divine Persons could no longer be interpreted after the Middle or Neoplatonic 
manner as three distinct grades or declensions of reality, but instead as three 
realizations of the unique Godhead;'* and 2) an immense gulf was thus opened up 
in the “space” between God and world previously occupied by the Logos!?. The 
generation of the Second and Third Persons had, furthermore, to be distinguished 
from the creation of the world. We thus find Athanasius speaking of God’s 
generation by nature of the Son and his creation by “grace [xéo] or “will [Bov- 
Anpatt)” of the world’. The distinction thus implied between “will” and “nature”?! 
points directly to the notion of the évéoyetat or Suvdpers elaborated by the 
Cappadocians — and central to the CD. 

With regard to their persona! background, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of 
Nyssa, his brother, and their friend, Gregory of Nazianzus, were all men of the 
highest culture. This in turn meant a discerning knowledge of Greek philosophy 
which, perhaps, included Plotinus and, in Gregory of Nyssa at least, later 
Neoplatonists such as lamblichus as well??. This knowledge and its application 
have led, again particularly in Nyssa’s case, almost inevitably to modern 
accusations along the lines charted by Harnack of confusing Christianity with 
Hellenism. For example, Cherniss on the Nyssene recalls other scholars on 


18. See the article by Dörries, ‘““Yxoorac.g: Wort und Bedeutungslehre” NAG (1955), 
esp. 82-83. 

19. See the article by Torrance, “Spiritus Creator”, in Le Traité sur le Saint-Esprit de 
Saint Basile (1971) 138, on the displacement of the Origenist vonté/aioOnta distinction by “la 
distinction biblique entre le Créateur et la créature et par la liberté du Créateur d’étre présent 
et actif dans sa création” as opposed to the apparent necessity requiring the Logos to mediate 
betwen the Father and the /ogikoi. 

20. See Con. Arian. 1.20; H.2; H1.60-66 (PG XXVI 55A; 148B-152B, and 448C-464€ 
respectively), and De Inc. 5.1. 

21. See the article by Florovsky, “The Concept of Creation in St. Athanasius” SP 6 (1962) 
esp. 46-48, 53-54, and 55-57. 

22. The Cappadocians’ knowledge of the Neoplatonists seems now to have been 
established. For Rasil’s use of Plotinus, see Dehnhard, Die Abhangigkeith des heiligen Basilius 
von Plotin (1964), as well as Prûche’s “Introduction” to Le Traité sur le Saint-Esprit (SC 176: 
1968) 59. For Nazianzus, see Reuther, 130ff. For a summary of philosophical influences on 
Gregory of Nyssa, see Daniélou, “Orientations Actuelles”, in Ecriture et culture philosophique, 
ed. Harl (1964) 4-17. For Plato in Gregory, see Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa 
(1934), for Plotinus, see the lists compiled by Aubier in the latter’s “Introduction” to Traité de 
la Virginité (SC 119, 1966) 116-117; and Leys, L’Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse 
(1951) 46, note 4. For a cautionary word, however, about at least Basil’s knowledge of 
Neoplatonism, see J. M. Rist, “Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism:’ Its Background and Nature”, in Basic of 
Caesarea I, ed. P. J. Fenwick (Toronto: 1984) 137-220, esp. 190-220. 
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Dionysius: “Gregory... merely applied Christian names to Plato’s doctrine and 
called it Christianity“ ?. Once again, we do not ourselves see “the fusion of 
Christianity with monasticism and Platonic spirituality’*4 as necessarily a bundling 
together of irreconcilables. “Contemplation”, as Lossky has justly noted, “is not 
the exclusive appanage of Platonism” since otherwise, in tending “toward 
communication with eternal realities... almost all religious speculation would be 
an unconscious Platonism’. Instead, as in our discussion of the expression 
uvotńgtov, the critical questions concern what One understands to be the nature 
of those eternal realities and the modes of our communication with them. Here 
the three Cappadocians were profoundly Christian*. That they were also equipped 
with what von Ivanka has cailed an “astonishing lack of prejudice with respect to 
Neoplatonic thought”? should not obscure that, as well as noting with fresh eyes” 
the treasures of Plato and Plotinus, their remarkably “broad point of view looked 
back beyond the... immediate controversies to the sources of Greek theology in 
Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, and Methodius’”’, Before all else, the independent use 
they made of Hellenic philosophy and vocabulary” was governed by their desire 
to remain faithful to the Greek Christian tradition while at the same time, 
impelled by controversies whose origins in Arius and his successors were rooted 
precisely in a dangerously uncritical acceptance of Hellenic thought, to correct 
and clarify those sources (Origen) in accordance with the lines laid down by 
Athanasius. 


b) God’s transcendence 


Flatly opposed to Eunomius’ concentration on the ayévvntov and ascription 
to it of “literal validity”, the Cappadocians, here truly inheritors of Origen’s 
anagogical and symbolic approach to Scripture, insisted on the variety of 
predicates describing God, an insistence that “necessarily involved large elements 
of metaphor and analogy”?', Basil will confess that we “know what is knowable of 


23. Cherniss, 62-63. 

24, Reuther, 15. 

25. Lossky, Vision of God, 55. 

26. Thus the monograph, in part a reaction to Cherniss, of Dahiélou, Platonisme et 
Théologie Mystique (1944), 

27. Von Ivanka, Hellenisches und Christliches im Friihbyzantinischen Geistesleben (1948) 
41. 

28. Ivanka, Ibid., credits their independence at least in part to the “iranisch-persische 
Kultur” in the background of Cappadocian life which enabled the three to take up a relatively 
independent position with regard to Hellenic thought. “Iranian-Persian” is certainly rather 
vague. It is, though, unquestionable that Nyssa at least had ties to Mesopotamian ascetics, such .- 
as the author of the Macarian Homilies. See C. Stewart, “Working the Earth of the Heart” 
(Oxford: 1991) 12-69. 

29. Brooks Otis, “Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System” DOP 12 (1958) 100. 

30. Leys, L’Image, 46 note 4. Daniélou, “Orientations”, 7, points to Nyssa’s use of 
“Plotin pour la mystique, Porphyre pour la logique, et Jamblique pour la cosmologie”, 

31. Stead, Div. Substance, 159. 
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God [tò yvwotdov tot Oeov]”, but then add the all-important proviso: “but to 
know that which escapes our understanding is impossible’**. The unknowable is 
“the essence, which is not open to examination of any kind [aeQiantov nav- 
ti]. What, then, is the yywotdv? It is that “which God has revealed to all 
men”, This includes the fact that he is Creator, known from revelation, together 
with other predicates from scripture. Such predicates are not enough, however, in 
and of themselves (pð yoáuuatı). Rather, in opposition to Eunomius*, Basil 
declares they require the exercise of investigation coupled with humble caution. 
They are “tropes” and “allegories”, and even so cannot lead us to God’s essence. 
Instead, and here he cites Heb 11:6, it is not “the investigation of what God is [tò 
ti éotiv], but “the confession that he is [tò 6ti éottv] which prepares our 
salvation”. Indeed, not even created essences are open to human knowledge”, 
let alone God’s which is “inconceivable to the nature of man and wholly ineffable 
[Geentos mavtek@s)’®. God is the Creator (Ônutovoyós), and we a part (uéoo5) 
of that creation wherein, thanks to revelation, we may discern signs of the activity 
of his goodness (@ya8@6tns) and wisdom (cogia), but this knowledge constitutes 
the limits of our natural capacity and its appropriate responses are, first, faith and 
then worship. Eunomius’ Gyévvntov may then legitimately express something 
which God is not — Basi] equates it with &évagyoc"? or even a@pOaotos*! — but it is 
certainly no different from any other of the names serving the same function”. All 
of them are, finally, images deriving from our sensory modes of perception’, are 
never wholly adequate to the unknowable God“, and always require us “to 
surpass that which is humble and base in the expression [UmeoPfiva... tig uppá- 
oes)’, 

In a few passages St. Basil thus established the guidelines that the two 
Gregories were to follow and (especially Nyssa) develop. We reduce them to the 
following five: 1) God in essence, in se is wholly unknowable; but 2) he has 


32. Ep. CCXXXV. 

33. Adv. Eunom. 1.14 (PG XXIX 544B). 

34. Ibid. (544C ff). 

35. See Vaggione, Aspects of Faith, 170-171: “[Basil’s] general proposition is that Scriptural 
statements about God are to be taken as symbols of the realities” — i.e., the heritage of Origen 
and background of the DN. 

36. Adv. Eunom. 1.14 (545A). 

37. Ibid, 1.13. 

38. Ibid. 1.14 (545A). 

39. Ep. CCXXXV (Loeb, 378ff); also Adv. Eunom. 11.32 (648Aff). 

40. Adv. Eunom. 1.15 (545Bff). 

41, Ibid. 1.9 (533 Aff). 

42. Ibid. 1,10 (533D-536A). Note the use of megi Oedv for the attributes and see Chapter I 
above, 56-57, 

43. Ibid. 1.6 (5248). 

44. Ibid. 11.17 (605B). 

45. Ibid. 11.24 (6258). 
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revealed himself to us as Creator, and 3) in his creation we may discern certain 

_ signs of his activity as Creator, together with 4) the revelation he has given us in 
Scripture and especially in Christ. Nevertheless, 5) these signs and images are, 
precisely, signs, indicators, “tokens’“®. They are indeed divinely granted (and are 
not without a certain real correlate in God, to which we shall return below), but 
still they remain constructs, reflections of creaturely being, and therefore require 
the recognition that they can never be wholly adequate to the uncreated. Here, 
then “is the apophatic basis of all true theology”® and therewith, too, an 
important moment in the ancestry of the CD: every predicate applied to the 
Godhead, divinely given though each may be, requires negation — St. Basil’s 
breopfiva. 

In his Second Theological Oration, Gregory of Nazianzus develops this 
approach with respect to what Dionysius will call the vontà òvóuata, taking as 
examples “spirit (vetua)”, “light (p@s)’, “wisdom (co@ia)”, “justice (GuxaLoot- 
vn)”, “mind (votc) and “word (dyoc)’. Each and all of these, he points out, is 
derived either from things or states of being proper to created existence. Do we 
then, he asks, “behold the divine as it is in itself (aùtò xaQ’ Exutd]” through, as it 
were “lumping the imagery together [èx t@v cixaouátwv ovAAeyouéevous]?” We 
cannot, for “the One is in his nature uncomposed and incomparable [å&veixa- 
otov}”. Even, he notes elsewhere, the predicates bearing an “œ” privative can tell 
us only that God is unlike us and that no “philosophizing” can truly approach 
him”. How then, returning to the original passage, can one approach him, given 
both that “our mind wearies of transcending [éxBfivat} the bodily”, and that 
“every reason-endowed [\oyixń] nature desires God?” Gregory replies that there 
are two choices: either one may choose (as Eunomius) to declare one or another 
of those material/notional things God and so fal! victim to idolatry, or else, drawn 
by their beauty and order (evta&ia), to use them as a “guide (6dnydc)” to that 
which is “beyond vision [Dméo wiv]. Here he foreshadows the principle we have 
outlined in Dionysius’ notion of the eixwv:° the mystery is truly present in the 
seen while simultaneously insisting — through grace — on the transcending of the 
visible and, thereby implied, on transcending the limits and modes of created 
being. God’s transcendence is to be mirrored in human Exotaotc. 

Gregory of Nyssa, whose development of éxotaots we shall consider below, 
further emphasizes his brother’s declaration of God’s unknowability, the ultimate 
distinction (&vwtétw dia(geors) is that between created and uncreated (xtiotOv - 
axttotov) nature, the latter being cause of all and the former as deriving from that 


46. See our four points opening and concluding Chapter I above, 45 and 71-74. 

47. Lossky, Mystical Theology, 33. 

48. Gregory of Nazianzus, The Five Theological Orations, ed. Mason (1899). The text 
discussed here in Theological Oration 11.13, 41-43. 

49. Ibid. 11.9 (35). 

50. See again Chapter I below, 71-74, together with Chapters II, 110-114 and 116-117; III, 
127-130 and 154-155; and IV, 227-229, 
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unique source. The two are utterly distinct, without blending (miu ia) or 
common characteristics and, as like may only be described by like, we, creatures, 
will seek in vain tor any point of similarity between our nature and the divine*!. 
God is utterly simple and in consequence above and beyond any name: “possessing 
one name alone expressive of his proper nature, that he is above [mtg] every 
name’™?, Thus to call any quality “the essence of God is to make it a god [0eo- 
movetv] and worship one’s own imagery’”*. It is proper indeed to understand of 
God that he is invisible and boundless and that everything about him which is 
contemplated (TGV TO mepi AVTO Bewgoúpevov) is without change™, but it 
remains inalterably the case that he is beyond not only name but every conjecture 
or thought (vénua). The only notion adequate to him is that he is beyond 
knowledge (U0 yv@otv)*. The divine nature is thus known uniquely in its 
unknowability®*. Even the highest and most splendid of its names is, relative to the 
reality, “obscurity [aodqeta] and silence [ovwan)*’. Borrowing almost certainly 
trom Clement™, Gregory further bolsters his vision of divine transcendence with 
the concept of God’s infinity (dotevgov, GdQuoTOV) whereby he seeks to lay stress 
on God’s absolute dissimilarity to anything in the created realm® — and so to insist 
on the title, “infinite”, as most adequate to the divine essence™ If, citing Ps 144:3- 
5, God’s glory has no bound (xégas), and thus “the things around God are 
boundless [tå megi aùtòv &néowrta], so much more must be that One himself 
who, by essence, is never at any time comprehended by any bound or measure 
whatever’, 

While we do not find so great an emphasis in the CD on God’s infinity, the 
notion is certainly present. All the more certainly in Dionysius are the 
arguments just Outlined against the Eunomian position®, many of the expressions 
being familiar to us from the DN and MT. Among them is the one just cited, the 
use of zegi with the accusative, tà ateQi aùtóv“, which we have already noted 


51. Gregory of Nyssa, Con. Eunom. III.6.66 (all citations from the Jaeger text); and for 
comment, see Mihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa (1966), 144. 

52. Ibid. 1.683; also 11.474-475 and 587. 

53. Ibid. 11.100. 

54. Ibid. 11.6.3. 

55. In Eccles. VII (PG XLIV 728D); also Con Eunom. 11.138. 

56. “Èv L6ved TO UN SUvacbat xatarknpbfvar ywwoxouévn”. Con, Eunom. 1.373. 

57. In Eccles. 1 (632C). 

58. See above, 259; and also Basil, Adv. Eunom. 1.7 (525C). 

59. See Con. Eunom. I1.69-70. 

60. See Miihlenberg, 131-137, for the differences between Gregory’s and Plotinus’ uses of 
the term. For the Nyssene, it is “höher als die Einfachkeit”. 

61. Con. Eunom, I11.1.103-104. 

62. See above, Chapter 11, 92-93. 

63. See Peras, “Denys le Mystique”, 36-39. 

64. For example, DN IIL.1 (680B): ta zegi aùthv [the Trinity] iSouuéva, referring to the 
gifts of God. 
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appearing several times. A certain distinction, i.e., from God’s essence, would 
appear to be implied here. 


c) God’s immanence 


If God is truly unnameable (Gxatovéuactov)®, what then is the meaning of 
his names? What does it mean to say of them, as does Gregory of Nazianzus®, 
that they are not indicative “of the things proper to him but of those about him?””’ 
Does the “shadow-writing”, then, the “certain unclear and weak” impression 
which they provide as an “image [ivéaAua]” or “shadowing-forth [aooxiaopa]” 
of God®, bear any real relationship to the One so shadowed? Eunomius is wrong, 
yes, but if the name is not the thing, what is it? What can we know of God, and 
how? 

We begin again with St. Basil. In a letter to Amphilocius of Iconium®, the 
senior Cappadocian sets out the lines of reply which derive from the antinomy 
that would later prove fundamental to the CD. “We do claim to know the 
greatness of God’, he writes, “and the power, and the wisdom, and the goodness 
[aya8otns], and the Providence”, but “not the essence”. He goes on to list some 
divine attributes, creator, philanthropos, rewarder, etc., but denies that any, or all 
together, can be taken as signifying God’s essence, and concludes: 


We do indeed say that we know our God from his operations [évéoyeva], 
but we are not enabled to draw near the essence itself; for, while the 
operations descend to us [ai évéoyetar Teds ñuãç xataPaivovatv], his 
essence abides unapproachable [dstedattos]. 


The antinomy, God at once wholly unknowable, yet known and shared in, is 
clearly stated. While it may be objected that the Cappadocians can use évégyeta as 
signifying simply the created effects of God’s will”, in the case just cited Basil 
ascribes God’s “action upon the world... to energies, powers, or intermediaries 
which are in some sense distinguishable from his essence’’”'. The use of xegi in the 
accusative”, the insistence that the divine essence has no “initiatory term [Adéyos 


65. Gregory Nazianzus, Theological Oration 1V.7 (134). 

66, Orat. XX XVIII (PG 36 317B). 
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68. Theol. Orat. 1V.17 (134-135). 

69. Ep. CCX XXIV (Loeb, 370-376). 

70. See, for example, Gregory of Nyssa, De Beat. VI (PG XLIV, 1629A) for an example 
of évégyeta as equivalent to the results of God’s activity. 

71. Stead, Divine Substance, 166. 

72. See Basil, Ep. CLXX XIX (Loeb, 58 and 68); Adv. Eunom. 1.7 (524C); and 1.16 
(536B), together with examples already given. For its appearances in Gregory of Nyssa, see B. 
Krivocheine, “Simplicité de la nature divine et les distinctions en Dieu selon Saint Grégoire de 
Nysse”, Mess. PR 23 (1974) 144 and 152-154. 
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unvutýs]” while the sense (onuaoia) of his names bears upon the megi Oedv that 
are his “energies””, and the flat statement that creation is indicative of God’s 
power or wisdom... but not his essence”, all these point to a distinction between 
God in se and ad extra which assumes different modes of divine being, and which 
is not due simply to our own limitations of understanding qua creatures. Let us 
note, too, that Basil is careful to point out, as against Eunomius and therefore as 
opposing the whole Neoplatonist doctrine of substantial intermediaries, that the 
“energies” or “powers” are not themselves substances”. We find, lastly, that even 
if the names do thus have a real referent in God’s “powers”, and in spite of their 
limitations do bear the possibility of a certain true yv@oug of God and so of 
participation in him”, they still do not exhaust the divine mystery even ad extra”. 

Gregory of Nyssa takes up at greater length his brother’s outline. It is, to be 
sure, an outline which has been the source of considerable controversy in modern 
scholarship”. When, therefore, we find Gregory stating that “the sense [\dyoc] of 
essence and of energy is not the same””, we take him to be asserting the same 
“real distinction” we claim to find in Basil. Like his brother, and in more detail, 
Gregory asserts that the variety of names and the “activities” they represent 
neither conflict among themselves*® since they point to different aspects of God’s 
Sivas, nor compromise the unity of God’s nature*!, They cannot, because they 
have (as with Basil) no substantial or personal existence in themselves. As aspects 
of the divine will, they cannot be considered independently of him who wills. They 
are “enhypostatized” in the Persons of the Trinity and do not constitute any 
independent, intermediary “principle”. The divine “will” here recalls our citation 
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according to Saint Gregory of Nyssa (1965) 128. Differing opinions do not always obey 
confessional lines, thus Meredith, Leys, and Miihlenberg — to whom we may add the names of 
Stead, Sherwood, and Daniélou. See also the articles by A. de Halleux, “Palamisme et 
Scholastique” RTL IV (1973) 409-442, and “Palamisme et Tradition” Ir XLVIII (1975) 479- 
493; esp. the latter, 483ff. 

79, Con. Eunom. 1.420; see also 11.359: the ovoia is not tavtov with the évéoyera. 

80. Ibid. 11.478-479. 

81. See de hom. opf. (PG 44 140AB), and Con, Eunom. 11:353-354, 

82, Con. Eunom. II1.6.17: xéviote yao évegyov xai Evovowov xai Evumdotatov Th &tSlw 
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from Athanasius, as well as Dionysius and the elimination of Neoplatonic 
intermediary hypostases in favor of the will or power or — the CD — nododot of 
God in transit, as it were, from uncreated transcendence into creation. Creation 
itself, according to Gregory, is simply God’s “substantialized” will: tẸńoeoxev ñ 
Siwapis ovaiav noou Thv BovAnotv:3 as soon as the moóoĝog “solidifies”, so 
to speak, it is a created being and not God. It is this divine will, then, that is the 
world’s being — or ground of being — and to which we, on discerning it in 
Creation, ascribe names*. The divine will establishes the possibility of using 
“analogy” in rising to a certain knowledge of God. A “certain knowledge” because 
it is only to the megi tò Beiov® that we may rise. Just as we noted in Dionysius, 
for Gregory created being finds its sources or models (the DN’s Aoyot or naga- 
deiypota) precisely in the Suvdpets or “outgoings” of God, and not in his 
essence®, The very name “God” is derived from the Creator’s activities, Oed¢ as 
coming (also the DN) from 8edo8au*’, which in turn indicates that even here the 
knowledge we may gain from him is inexhaustible: God’s duvayuc or cogia is 
itself endless**. One may express a portion (wéQoc) of the divine évéoyeta, “but 
the duvvauts itself, whence derives the évégyeta, let alone the nature which is 
source of the Stivayc”, cannot be spoken, is dqoactov*’. 

Although we speak of the “names” derived from his works, it is most 
important to recall that for Gregory, just as for Dionysius, the knowledge of God 
— that he is Creator at all — is always the gift and so the work of Revelation”. The 
“names” are significant first of all because they come to us as the “words of 
Providence”, i.e., of Scripture, and so as the adaptations of God’s @ikavOoarxia 
to the needs of our weakness’'. The following recalls the CD in several respects: 


...according to the divine economy, just as the sun mingles the violence of 
its naked rays with the air in order to bring a light and warmth commensurate 
to its recipients, being itself in itself unapproachable for the weakness of 
our nature, just so does the divine Sivas... infinitely transcending our 
nature and removed from participation, in manner as a mother full of 


pucet TÒ Gyabdv te xai Srov EvOewoettar GEAna ore GTO tivos iðatoúons doyfis... Siva 
tod Berntod vornPfivar Suvapevov; again, compare DN V.2 (816D-817A) and XI.6 (953CD). 

83. Ibid. 11.548; for comment, see Garth, La liberté chez Grégoire de Nysse, 33 and 39. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Ibid. 11.582-583; also 1.140. 

86. See Muhlenberg, Unendlichkeit, 136-140, and Gaith, La Liberté, 85, on the divine life 
as “activity”. The latter scholar points to the similar usage of “goodness” (114-115) and his list 
of Gregory’s use of the aùtó prefixes (124, note 22) displays interesting parallels with 
Dionysius’ (e.g., the attoayaGds, - twń, - Suvaptc, - cogia, etc.). 

87. Con. Eunom. 11.585-586; and In Cant. IX (Jaeger, 334-335). 

88. Ibid. 11.127ff; also De Beat. VI (PG 44 1268B-1269A),. 

89. De Beat. (1280AB). 

90. Con. Eunom, 11.228 and 246, 

91. Ibid. 11.417-419. 
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compassion... ordain for human nature what it is capable of receiving, and, 
on account of this, fashions itself after the way of man [xatà &vOewmoV 
oxnwatitetat] in its varied theophanies [moixtrdarg Oeoqavetarc], and 
speaks as man, and clothes itself in wrath and mercy and such like passions, 
that, through all its accommodations to us, it may take our infancy by the 
hand and lead it up through the words of Providence to touch the nature of 
God [xergaywyetto A vnre@dnc ndv Con)”. 


Here are echoes harking back to Origen’s G@vaywyn, as well as fore- 
shadowings of the CD. The point in any case is clear. The names of God come to 
us from the Lord”, reveal to us the many forms of his Providence™ — i.e., not his 
nature but the “variety of his operations [tò movxidov t©v évegyermv] and his 
splendor’* — and cannot thus be dismissed as vain or meaningless noises. They 
are a result of his condescension” — and they are more than that, as we recall in 
Origen the Incarnation of the Logos in the words of Scripture, and in Dionysius 
the relations between word, image, and Incarnation. 

But how then can Gregory declare Eunomius’ study in vain, because “the 
names are without being [T@v Ovoudtwv om Svtwv)’’. He does so first of all 
because, unlike Eunomius, the évégyetat do not constitute for him subsistent 
realities. They instead refer ultimately to God’s cogia, remaining about the latter 
as a kind of “penumbra”, Thus, secondly, the names which for both writers refer 
to the évégyetat (save of course, for Eunomius, the &yévvntov) cannot be equated 
with independent entities. Literally, they do not exist. However, to take up the 
solar imagery again, neither do the sun’s rays exist of themselves without 
reference to their source. Extending the metaphor, the same rays when seen from 
an angle do have a certain dependent being, or better, presence, but the impression 
of an independent existence vanishes as soon as the observer confronts them 
directly. One is then blinded by the unsoftened “violence [oqodedv]” of their 
source. We have of course encountered this imagery before — precisely in the DN 
and MT”. Thus we find that Gregory compares the Oeia d0vayuc with “a kind of 
ray... flowing out of the sun’s nature” in order to accuse his opponents of playing 
children’s games, seeking through names — “syllogisms” — to catch the sunbeams 
in their hands'®, They cannot, and rightly so, because the object of their efforts is 
simply without “substance”. 


92. Ibid. 

93. Ibid. 11.356. 

94. Ibid. 11.298. 

95. Ibid. 11.302-304; see also 17.102. 

96. Ibid. 

97. Ibid. III.60. 

98. Here I am paraphrasing, Meredith, Studies, 95, note 2. 

99, See Chapter I above, 57, note 101. 

100. “olov Gxtiva tiva Tis faxñç àxoppéovoav picews”. Con. Eunom. I1.81; recall 
the “sun” and “ray” imagery we found in Dionysius, Chapter I above, 57-58. 
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No substance, indeed, but it does have that certain “oblique” reality, and so 
we return to God’s economy and presence in the symbols he has given us. He has 
no need of “words and syllables”, but we do, and he therefore reveals himself to us 
through them. It is true that Gregory understands them as constructs, artifacts that 
we have made (or which have been made for us) and use to “inscribe” certain 
impressions and marks... on the motions of our understanding”! in order to give 
the latter a kind of direction. It is also true that these “‘thought-symbols” must be 
subjected to rigorous examination (Dionysius will call it d@atgeouc)' and never 
simply worshipped as they stand. They alone cannot make God present to us, 
Nevertheless, they carry a kind of presence, “a certain brief residue [Aeipavov] of 
the fragrance of divine sweetness [Seia evwdia)’!™, that they correspond some- 
how to an “appropriate reality in God’!®. Again, they are not the “uúgov of 
divinity” itself — “beyond every name and conception”! — but they do refer, 
point or are open to, the intuition of, and so encounter with, his “powers”. With 
our cooperation and effort they can act “to bring God into sight for us [tov Otòv 
tut eis Owiv ðğyovtes]”!” — a phrase which, interestingly, recalls the heart of our 
discussion above on the Eucharist in the EH. The latter is surely no accident, 
rather we maintain that for both Gregory and Dionysius a certain sacramental 
character is attached to the names of God. We do not mean to suggest that either 
man places them on a level with Eucharist!™, but simply that for both the notional 
as well as the physical is understood as having the capacity to become a vehicle of 
grace, a “place of meeting”. The names, as we have said, are the gift of grace, a 
fruit of that process whereby God has condescended to reveal himself and to give 
us a share in his life: “for he who is invisible by nature becomes visible in his 
activities, [and] is beheld [xa8oQm@pevoc] in certain of things which are about 
him’, Through the names, then, we may arrive at an “oblique” apperception of 
him, of the “rays” of divinity which are without number'*. Afterwards, though, in 
turning the eye toward the uncreated glory of majesty, “it is time for silence". 


d) Trinity 


The sacramental nature of God’s names directs us back to the Cappadocians’ 


101. Ibid. 11.168. 

102, See Chapter II above, 108-112, esp. 111-112. 

103. Con. Eunom. 11.577. 

104, In Cant. 1 (Jaeger, 36-37). 

105, Krivocheine, “Simplicité”, 141. 

106. In Cant. I (Jaeger, 36-37). 

107. De Beat. VI (1269A). 

108. See Daniélou, Theol. Myst., 162 and 244-246. 

109. De Beat. VI (1269A). 

110. See Miihlenberg, Unendlichkeit, 186FF. 

111 In Eccles. VU (732C); also 732D: xareds tot tadta ovyav [as beholding the 
uncreated, for:] xoe(ttwv Ev tovtoLs ñ ouwrń. Recall MT 1033B. 
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point of departure in opposing Eunomius, and to their inheritance from Athanasius: 
the hope of salvation as deification rests in the co-divinity of the Son with the 
Father, and of the Spirit with the Son'”. The names as sacramental cannot, for 
example, be said truly to be unless the Incarnation, foundation of all sacraments as 
the communication of God to us via created media, be truly God in the flesh. 
Similarly, the “sanctifying power” of the Spirit cannot properly be hallowing 
without the Hallower being on the divine side of the Creator-creature divide!. We 
find ourselves otherwise permanently “out of touch” with God, without sacraments, 
with the Son! and Spirit!“ reduced to the level of “ministering spirits”, and in 
addition burdened with a doctrine of God resembling nothing so much as the 
pagans’ polytheism ~ greater and lesser gods!'*. This “polytheism” is of course 
nothing other than the Mid- or Neoplatonist sequences of hypostases as mediated 
by Origen and rendered more or less explicit by the Arian schools. Following 
Athanasius, the Cappadocians therefore refuse to acknowledge the Three as 
successive Moments, or stages, in the descent of the One to the many. The Three are 
God and God, as declared in Revelation, is One because his will and operation are 
one:'"’ “the identity of the operation [ñ tfc èvegyeias tavtótns] for Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit clearly demonstrates the inalterability of the divine nature”!*, None 
of the activities of God ad extra!” can then be ascribed to one or another of the 
Persons. The name itself of ‘divinity (Oedtnc)” refers “not to the hidden essence but 
to the one and unique activity of the Three”°, All names, mdvta tà Oeorge voń- 
uaTá te xai òvóata, belong thus in common to each of the Trinity”?! 

We find this position developed at greatest length in Gregory of Nyssa’s That 
there are not Three Gods'”. The names, both of the Persons and of their activities, 
are indeed plural, but the évéoyerai are to be referred to the common activity of 
the divinity which for each of the Three is “one and the same”. As Gregory says 


112. For Athanasius on the Triad as one God, Ep. ad Serap. 1V.7 (PG XXVI 648 AB) and 
on the divinity of the Holy Spirit assuring our share in God, Ibid. 1.24 (535B): “If the Holy 
Spirit were a creature, we should have no participation in God in him... and be strangers to the 
divine nature”, trans. Shapland (1951) 126. See also Basil, De Spir. Sanc. 1.2 (Prûche, SC 176, 
252). 

113. See again Basil, De Spir. Sanc. XVI-XXIV (PrOche, 274-454); Adv. Eunom, 11.2 
(660A-D); and Dorries, Der Beitrag Basilius, 11. 

114, Basil, Adv. Eunom., 11.21 (617C-620A),. 

115. Ibid, 111.2 (660A). 

116. Basil, Ep. CCXLUT (Loeb, 444-446). 

117. See Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 257; and J. N. D. Kelley, Early Christian 
Doctrine (1959) 266. 

118. Basil, Ep. CLXX XIX (Loeb, 66). 

119. Save, of course, the Incarnation itself - recall DN I 644C. 

120. Basil, Ep. CLXXXIX (Loeb, 68). 

121. Ibid., 58. 

122. Quod non sint (Jaeger, 38-53). See DN II 640Aff and Chapter I above, 51-54. 

123. Ibid. 44. 
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elsewhere, “the life creating power proceeds [Qdetctv] into realization [évéo- 
ysta] in like manner from Father and Son’”'*. Whether for our own providence or 
for the universal economy!®*, they are One because they act as One: “The holy 
Trinity does not effect every activity dividedly according to the number of Hypo- 
stases, rather the motion [xivnotc] and distribution [6udd00tc] of the [divine] 
good will is one’’°, He illustrates this, with, again, Oeótng as a divine activity’, 
goes on’ to cite the activities in common of judgment (picts), wisdom (cogia), 
power (ôúvaus), and salvation (swrnoia)", and finally — of particular importance 
for us in relation to the DN — declares that all noóvora and xndeuovia is “one and 
not three”!®, The Trinity ad extra, i.e., in its Providence, is one “without 
distinction”"!, and from the unity of Its évéoyetot “we learn the indivisibility of 
[Its] glory [tò Gétatgetov tic SdEns]’™. 

The above is clearly relevant to the Dionysian understanding of the names, 
the medo0dot - dtaxgicers of God, particularly as set forth in DN II. We see now 
that Dionysius could not, as has been suggested he should have done’, either 
identify the Persons with any one of the names (Brons suggests ovcia - CwH - 
vows after the pattern of Augustine) or not refer the names to “the whole divinity 
[őn ñ Gedtnc]’*. To do so in his milieu would have been to fall into the same 
metaphysical trap that swallowed first Origen, and then the Eunomians, i.e., 
Dionysius would in that case have been identifying Father, Son, and Spirit with the 
ad extra of Godhead and so precisely with the declensions of being in descent 
from the One of the Neoplatonists. Following the Cappadocians, all names — save 
those of the Persons — had to be ascribed to the Three in concert, to the unique 
Providence (6tvauic) which may in turn explain the Areopagite’s freedom in 
ascribing divine activities, without apparent discrimination, now to Providence, 
then to Jesus, or to the Thearchy, or to the Spirit. In our view, Dionysius is here 
instead clearly the inheritor of the Cappadocians just as, indeed, he is their 
successor with respect to his presentation of the Three as the distinctions ad intra 
of divinity. 

Returning, then, to his predecessors, we find the Cappadocians faced with a 
difficulty: if none of the divine Persons can be exclusively identified with any of 
their common activities, why and how are they to be distinguished at all? They all 


124. Con. Eunom. 11.10.33. The xgdevot is interesting in relation to Dionysius and the 
language of 1060601, 

125. Quod non sint, 47. 

126. Ibid. 48. 

127. Ibid. 45-47. 

128. Ibid, 49-50. 

129. Ibid. 52; see also Gregory’s Ep. XXIV, (ed. Pasquali, 75). 

130, Ibid, 50-51. 

131. Ibid. 48: àxataxoitws dv’ GAATwV... Evegyodvtat. 

132. Ep. XXIV, 76. 

133. Brons, Gott u.S., 129. 

134. DN II 640Aff. 
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categorically affirm that there is a distinction (ðtóáxorors)”. They will accept no 
modalism, tÒ tod ZahedAtov xaxdv'™, There were two reasons for their insistence 
on “the triplicity of divine hypostases” as, in fact, primary’. First, they claimed 
to base themselves on Revelation, which had delivered to the Church the names of 
Father, Son, and Spirit as separate yet inseparably linked! in the work or “activity” 
of salvation, Secondly, they were the heirs of Origen‘*° whose emphasis on 
three distinct Persons they kept while denying themselves the metaphysical 
structures he had adapted to justify the distinction and clarify the relations. They 
were thus obliged to supply others which could not be construed as suggesting any 
difference or degrees of honors'*! attaching to the Three. Any particular predicate, 
as just noted, would have suggested, in a period and area already familiar with 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, precisely the sort of graded distinctions they were at 
pains to avoid'*?, They fell back on the personal Names themselves which, as 
sanctioned solely through Revelation, provided the uniquely acceptable means of 
differentiation. “Father”, “Son”, and “Spirit” therefore signified neither “essence” 
nor “activity”, but “relation [ayéous]’'**, The Father they identified by tÒ Gyévvn- 
tov, the Son by TÒ yevvntov, and the Spirit by TÒ & Tov Mateds êxIropevóuevov, 
though without any of the emanationist’“ or, worse, temporal'** associations that 
might be drawn from, in particular, the latter two names. It goes without saying, 
of course, that these names do not imply any crude anthropomorphism. We are to 
conceive the Three at once, together yet distinct, and in mode of being beyond 
comprehension™*, It should be noted that the use of oxyéatc does not imply that 
the Cappadocians held a purely “relational” understanding of the Persons. The 
relation does not constitute the Person, rather “the hypostasis is contemplated in 
the particularity [év t@ iSudpate... Deweettat] of Fatherhood, Sonship, or 
sanctifying power’’'4’, Basil especially insisted upon the brdotadts as the 


135. For the use of this term in Basil, see Ep. XXXVIII (Loeb, 204 and 210). The latter 
citation contrasts the Hypostases with the xovvwvica of the Godhead; thus compare the DN’s 
distinction hvwpevo. - Evaoerc/Sronenorpeva - SLaxpiders (636CHf). 

136, Basil, Ep. CCXXXVY (Loeb, 402). 

137. See Prestige, God, 242-243. 

138. See Basil, De Sp. Sanc. X on Matt 28:19 (332ff). 

139, Basil, Ep. XXX VIII (Loeb, 204-206) on I Cor 12:11. 

140. Prestige, God, see also Harnack, Hist. Dog. IV, 84, although the latter fails to 
appreciate the Origenist understanding of the bwoordoers, thus see Kelly, Doctrines, 235. 

141. Thus Basil on the Ouotupia due the Spirit, De Sp. Sanc. (416ff). 

142. How much more so Dionysius! The Cappadocians, however, did admit a certain 
precedence in order: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — as authorized by Scripture; see Galtier, Le 
Saint Esprit (1946) 129. 

143. Gregory of Nazianzus, Theol. Orat. IIL. 16 (98). 

144. Ibid, 111.2 (76). 

145. Ibid. III.3 (76); see also Basil, Ep. LU (Loeb, 330) and esp. Ep. XXX VIII (210). 

146. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. XXIV (73), Basil, Ep. CLXXXIX (Loeb, 63); and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Theol. Orat. V.5 (155). 

147. Basil, Ep. CCXIV (Loeb, 234), 
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particular (Sov) and the essence as the general (xotvdv) of divinity™’, although 
always with the proviso that the triune realization of Godhead is known only via 
“the distinguishing characteristics [yvwovotiuai iðrótntes]”! of the Personal 
names given in Revelation. Here, too, we may note the Dionysian faithfulness to 
the Cappadocian inheritance: Dionysius’ own care to ascribe no distinguishing 
traits to the Persons save the “Fatherhood”, “Sonship”, and “‘Spirit’’*° sanctioned 
by Scripture and Tradition. 

The last directs us to two final points concerning Cappadocian triadology and 
God’s unity. Dionysius’ assertion that in God there is oùôè povàs obôè toràs has 
been known to raise eyebrows! and lend weight to the old charges of covert 
monism. But here, too, he is once again following the Cappadocians’ lead. The 
latter had some difficulty with “numbers” and God, at least in so far as they were 
obliged to explain how their emphatic “triplicity” was also a unity”. They advanced 
three arguments in favor of divine unity, the first of which, unity of will and 
activity, we have already discussed. The following two, number and monarchy, are 
related to it. As God’s operation is one and not three, so the Three are One in 
having a unique source (any) or cause (aitia) in the Person of the Father from 
whom both Son and Spirit derive their subsistance (iq@eotavat). The Son is 
generated as the eternal and substantial image of the Father‘ while the Spirit 
proceeds as the living “Breath of his mouth”'’. Basil calls this the “pious 
dogma’’’*, and Gregory of Nyssa the “rule” of the monarchy (tò Tfig povaoxias 
xoátos)'™. The Father alone is the Goxn of the Godhead. Once again, however, 
they are compelled to insist that the order (té&tc) of derivation from the one 


148. Ibid; also Adv. Eunom, II.41 (577D), and elsewhere frequently. 

149, Adv. Eunom. 11.28 (637B), and again often. 

150. DN II 641Dff. We might note, too, the use of &v@n and the rainbow analogy in the 
Ep. XX XVIII (Loeb, 214) usually ascribed to Basil and Dionysius’ of GvOn and treQovoie 
(pra. (645R) for the Trinity. The latter’s is usually exclusively cited as an example of Proclus’ 
influence (e.g. Koch, Beziehungen, 161-162, and more recently, J. M. Rist, “Mysticism and 
Transcendence”, 213-225), and esp. Saffrey, “Nouveaux Liens”, For the connection between 
the DN and Ep. XXXVIII, see also S. Lilla, “Introduzione allo Studio dello Ps.-Dionigi 
l Areopagita” Aug 22 (1982) 533-577, esp. 553. 

151, DN XIII (980D). Eyebrows were asked to rise at an address given by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, “The Domestication of Dionysius”, at the VIIth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, Oxford, 1979, published as “The Odyssey of Dionysian Spirituality”, in Pseudo- 
Dionysius: The Complete Works (New York: 1987) 11-24. 

152. That they must have been obliged to do so often and to have sustained frequent 
accusaitons of tritheism is evidenced by Nyssa’s treatise and, for example, Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ Theol. Orat. I{1.13. 

153. See Basil, Adv. Eunom. 11.25 (629AB) for the Son, and Ep. XXX VIII (Loeb, 206) 
for the Spirit. 

154, Adv, Eunom, 11.16 (605A). 

155. De Sp. Sanc. XVIII.64 (Priiche, 408). 

156, De Sp. Sanc. XVIIL47 (412). 

157, Ep. V (Pasquali, 30-31). 
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source does not set up either a difference in substance (mpayuctwv)"* or three 
divinities, i.e., the hypostases as successive emanations after the Arians, but that 
the Persons subsist together as One’. They are, in other words, once more `. 
obliged to assert the divine incomprehensibility: “there is something ineffable and. - 
inconceivable to be understood in both the communion [xo.vwvia] and distinction 
[dvaxpvots]” of the Trinity'™, 

It is this insistence upon the ultimately unknowable character of God’s being 
and modes of existence that directs their denunciation of Arian subordinationism 
(ba QLBpLEtobaL)!*! or, indeed, of the application of “number” in any way to God. 
Numeration belongs properly, and exclusively, to the created and particularly the 
corporeal realm: “whatever is uncircumscribed [the uncreated] is not numbered, 
and that which is not numbered cannot be conceived of as multiple’! “One is 
God and Father”, writes Basil, “and one only-begotten Son and one Holy Spirit 
els... eis... Ev]; each of the hypostases we announce singly and, whenever they 
are to be number together, we are not borne astray into polytheism by an 
undisciplined arithmetic [anaidevtos dotBunois)’'®, In the divine arithmetic, 
therefore, thrice one equals one. This is precisely the view maintained in DN 
XIII.3 — down, indeed, to the “one... one... one” sequence!“ and the final denial 
of number as adequate to God'®. The Cappadocian theology of the Trinity is well 
summarized in the following passage trom Gregory of Nazianzus, which also 
recalls DN II’s metaphor of the many lamps and single light: 


...for us God is one {efc], and it is in relation to the One [Ev] that the things 
from him [tå & aùtoŭ] have their reference, though they are believed to 
be three. For the One is not more nor the Other less God, neither is the 
One prior and the Other later. It is not divided in will nor parcelled-out in 
power... the divinity is undivided in divisions [&uéoLotos... Ev yeueoropé- 
vots}. Indeed, it is in manner, as it were, a single blending [ovyxoaots] of 
light in three suns bordering one another [éyouevot GAANAWY], so that 
when we look to the divinity, both the first cause [aitia] and monarchy, it 
appears to us as One, and when, on the other hand, toward those in whom 
Deity [subsists], which are from the first cause atemporally and of the same 
glory, we worship Three [toia tà noooxnvoúueva]!“, 


Ea 


158. Gregory of Nazianzus, Theol. Orat. V.5 (151). 
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Summary: In refuting Eunomius’ subordinationism and reification of 
terminology the Cappadocians accomplished the transformation of pagan 
discourse about God that we have outlined above in the DN. The assertion that 
` Dionysius systematically destroyed the system of late Neoplatonic theology is 
entirely correct, Our point is simply that he contributed nothing that had not 
been solidly established in the Greek Christian tradition for over a century — aside, 
of course, from his baroque prose and handling of the Names (from Chapter IV of 
the DN) in roughly the same sequence as in Neoplatonist commentaries of the 
Parmenides. In, essence, however the purport of his discourse is the same as what 
we have just traced in his Christian predecessors, down even to one scholar’s 
complaints about the “ontological no-man’s land” occupied by the d6uvéuetc'®, the 


‘=. lack of characteristics assigned to the Persons of the Trinity other than their. 


names and mutual relations, and their assignment to the ad intra of God rather 

than the ad extra'®. All this in the CD was the result — rather, the re-statement — 
.. of the Cappadocians’ correction of certain trends in Christian thought beginning 

properly with Origen’s adaptation of Middle Platonist hierarchy, and crystallizing 
in Eunomius’ extreme Arianism. At the same time, the Cappadocians accomplished, 
with the aid of such predecessors of Origen as Philo and Clement, that reply to ` 
Plotinus that we tind again in the CD and, in fact, that runs through the history of 
subsequent Greek Christian theology down to Gregory Palamas and the present 
. day. The heart of their reply Jay in their recognition of God’s radical 


-~ transcendence, wherein they certainly sided as much with Plotinus as with Philo... 
and Clement (and Scripture), together with the simultaneous assertion of his.: ` 


immanence as revealed, first, in the Bible and, preeminently, in the Incarnate 
Word. They absolutely rejected, however, the pagan philosopher-mystic’s 
intermediate hypostases: God as subsistence is proper alone to the co-equal 
Trinity of Revelation!”, while the characteristics of Plotinus? Now, or of the more 
complex intermediate grades of divinity elaborated by his successors, belong 
Strictly to the non-hypostatic “penumbra” of God already adumbrated in the 
writings of Philo and Clement, the duvdpetc or Evéoyetat. Any non-material, 
hypostatic entities, i.e., the angels (as we shall see momentarily) were assigned to 
the category of created being. Between the two, God and creation, there neither is ` 
nor can be any of that continuity of being which we find in the pagans and which 
is implied by Origen. 

While there is no continuity, there is still “contact”, encounter, participation. 
The Cappadocians’ very insistence on God’s radical unknowability allows them to 
assert his freedom of self-communication, one which has extended even to 
incarnation in space and time. We recall at this point our association of their 


167. Brons, Gott u.S., 164-165. 

168. [bid 166. 

169. See Meredith, Studies, 104. 

170, See Dorries, ““Ymo6otaoig”, 82-83. 
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treatment of the divine names with the notion of sacrament, that presence of the 
Mystery, of the God of Revelation, of Christ, which is discernable and so 
participable'’' within and through the conditions of the present age. Here, too, 
they are contributors to the Dionysian vision as well as the disciples, however 
critical, of Origen. 


3. The eternal ascent: salvation in Christ according to Gregory of Nyssa 


The influence of Origen is particularly marked in the writing of Gregory of 
Nyssa, whose presentation of the shape of creation, fall, and redemption is both 
the most systematic of the Cappadocian writers and so the most important as a 
predecessor of the CD. We therefore turn to the discussion below which will 
correspond to our points three through six. 


a) Christ, Incarnation, Church and creation: outlines of 
a sacramental vision 


i) The infinite mystery 


Gregory parts company sharply with Origen in understanding the Incarnation 
as a radical departure, a truly new beginning: “for the foundation [xataoxeun] is 
the new creation of the world in which... even heaven is fashioned anew [xtitetat 
xatvoc]’'”. This new creation has come to be because God, “infinite and im- 
measurable” in his power, has taken on our nature, “mingled” himself inseparably 
(yet without alteration) with it, and filled it with the light of divinity'”. Christ is 
the eternal mystery tabernacled among humanity. Through this tabernacle, his 
body embracing heaven and earth'™, he provides us with that which is at once the 
milieu of our deification and the object of our contemplation: 


„thus he who looks to this new creation which is the Church, beholds in it 

him who is and who comes to be all things in all, who leads knowledge by 

- the hand up through things finite [ywontd] and comprehended by our faith 
toward the infinite [xerpaywyovuevoc thy yv@otv 00s TÒ åxwontov] 5. 


Here in outline is Gregory’s whole mystical theology of transcendence and 
ecstasy, infinity and éxotaous, yv@ous and wetovoia. It is all rooted in Christ and 
his Church, The details of that outline have been admirably dealt with in other 


171. We would be wary of drawing over-sharp distinctions between epistemology and 
ontology, knowledge and participation, in the Cappadocians; see the debate in ECR IX (1977), 
esp. the articles by Williams, “The Philosophical Structures of Palamism’”, esp. 43-44; and the 
reply by Ware, “The Debate about Palamism’’, 59-60, 

172. In Cant, XII (PG 44 1049B). 

173, Ep. Wl (Pasquali, 21-24, esp. 21): Sta TAVTÒG tov ovyxoiparoc Nav TÄS BLóTNTOG 
THY GxTiva Srayayoy, Aå yuxñs A€yw xal odpatas, Shov 16 &vOowstvov TH idiw Pwti ngoo- 
meiwos; see also Cat. Orat, XXVI (ed. Srawley [1903] 101). 

174, Vit. Moys. 11,174-183 (ed. Daniélou, SC 1, 2d ed, [1955] 85-89)., 

175. In Cant. XT 1052A. 
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studies", We wish simply to note the ways in which Gregory develops Origen 
and prepares the way for Dionysius. Gendle’s fine phrase, ‘the infinity enclosed in 
a span of the Incarnation’!”’, points us in the right direction. It is Gregory’s 
insistence on God’s transcendence, infinity, that paves the way toward a near 
complete reevaluation of creation, Incarnation, anagogy, the knowledge of God 
and union with him. Everything becomes, as it were, “infected” with infinity. 
Centered on Christ, the mysteries of creation and revelation, contemplation and 
ascent, God and humanity, are all found to turn on deeper paradoxes, on 
antinomies, and to insist upon unceasing appropriation, to be ever in motion 
around and into Christ, the center. “Infinity within a span” thus also points toward 
the évOeos moAtteia, the new, theandric reality at the core of the Dionysian 
vision, and so toward the mystery of the icon. 


ii) Creation and kinesis 


We begin with infinity’s infection of creation. Origen’s pre-lapsarian world of 
co-equal vdec, whose contemplative stillness is broken by xógog and procession into 
multiplicity, will no longer suffice. Knowledge of and participation in an infinite 
Creator requires unceasing motion'”. As later in the DN, Gregory understands 
motion and rest (xivnows/otéotc) as at once divine activities!” and fundamental 
constituents of created being: “for all the phenomena in creation that come into 
being according to the divine will are products [éyxova] of motion and rest”!®, 


iia) The angels 


Insistence on motion applies as much to the angelic world as to our own, 
however marked the latter may be by the Fall'*!, Gregory’s scheme of created 
being corresponds roughly to that of the CD'* highest are the angels, below them 
and occupying a position linking intelligible and sensible, humans, followed by 
irrational (animals) and non-sentient (plants) life, and finally inorganic matter". 


176. For example, Daniélou, Théol. Myst., Gatth, Liberté, and Balas, Metovoia. 

177. Gendle, Apophatic, 375. : 

178. DN IX (916B-D); see Chapters I above, 68-70 and II, 87-96. 

179. De Hom. Op. I (PG 44 128C). 

180. De Hom, Op. 1 (129A). 

181. See esp. von Balthasar, Présence et Pensée: Essai sur la philosophie religieuse de 
Grégoire de Nysse (1942), 1-36 for xivnous as both inherent and as particularly marked by the 
Fall. 


182. Compare the ladders of created being charted by Balas, Metovoia, 52, in Gregory, . 


and by Brons, Gott u.S., 39, in Dionysius. 

183. Matter itself is non-existent, or rather, a “conjunction” of intelligible qualities 
originating in an act of divine intelligence; see In Hex, XIII-XIV (PG 44, 212B-213B) and the 
articles by Armstrong, “The Theory of the non-existence of Matter in Plotinus and the 
Cappadocians” SP 5 (1962) 427-429; and by J. F. Callaghan, “Greek Theology and Cappadocian 
Cosmology” DOP 11 (1958) 42. Compare Gregory with Dionysius’ rather more tentative view, 
DN IV 729A, where the question is left open. 
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There is no question of these orders being the result of any pre-cosmic fall 
(although Gregory will concede something to Origen in thus explaining the origin 
of the passions). Instead, the angels, for example, were from their beginnings the 
created intelligible world (xóouog vontds), bodiless’™, immaterial and ranked in 
different orders of activity and dignity — an anticipation of the CD which, while 
striking, is surpassed by a passage from Gregory of Nazianzus that comes 
astonishingly close to Dionysius'®’. For all their dignity, though, they remain 
creatures which means in turn that they are infinitely distant from the measureless 
deity and consequently ever in motion toward knowledge of him. True, their alov 
is not our yodévoas, the “fallen” time of loss and dissolution'®, yet it is not 
equivalent to God’s eternity, but recalls instead the aiwviocg which Dionysius 
ascribes to them'®’. Their eternal éméxtactus in Gregory, a “changelessness” which 
“implies... a dynamic movement toward the Good’*, is also suggested in the 
Areopagite’s discussion of angelic purification”. 


iib) Humanity 


If static perfection is inapplicable even to the created vontd, it is even less so 
tor humanity. Our progress — or procession (toóoðoc) — into the Good is to have 
no rest (OTGOLS) “since there is no conceivable limit to that which is being 
traversed’'™. While it is true that we do not find in Gregory the vocabulary of 
AGyos and dvadoyia such as we have outlined it in Dionysius', the Nyssene’s 
anthropology nonetheless reflects the same inherent thrust toward self- 
transcendence'™, The tension between transcendent origin (Goyn) and goal 
(téA0C) requires unceasing motion: “having been translated from non-being into 
being by divine power [Beia Svvapic}’'™, we must be ever in motion (Geuxivn- 
toc)'™ knowing no “satiation [xóoos]”, for our repose is the journey itself, “both 


184. See Turmel, “Histoire de l’angélologie jusqu’au VIe siècle après Jésus Christ” RHL I] 
(1898) 425 and 428-429 for the novelty of Gregory’s insistence on “‘bodiless;” and Balas, 133. 

185. Theol. Orat. 11.31 (70-72), esp.: “... EAkapmtopévas thy xabagwratny čapy ñ 
dddkws Anv nota thy dvadoylay tig pucews xai TÄS téEEwWS... tocodtov tÜ nOAG poopov- 
uévas xai TuUTOUpEevac, Wate GAha yiveoBar põtra xai GAroug qwrtiferv Sévacbat Tats tot 
TOWTOV PWTds EXLEQOai¢ xai Sraddoeai, Aettoveyous Belov GedAnuatos... wavra giç ëv GyYOU- 
Gas, 16s piay GvvEevOLY ToD Ta Hava SnLoveynoavtTos”, Note especially the penultimate 
phrase: “leading all into one”. 

186. In Hex, (8488). 

187. DN X 937A-940B. 

188. Gendle, Apophatic, 376. 

189. See our discussion in Chapters II above, 90-95 and HI, 140, 

190. Cat. Orat. 21 (82-83). 

191, See Volker, Kontemplation, 82-83, but also Roques’ critique, “A propos des 


sources”, 455. 

192. De Beat, VII 1280C: éxBatver thv eovtod qiow ó &v8gwmos; so see Chapter II 
above, 96-97, 100-101, and 114-116. 

193. Cat. Orat. 6 (34). 

194, De Virg, V1.2 (ed. Aubineau, SC 119 [1966] 348). 
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rest and motion are one and the same’. The same Beia Stwaptc that brings us 
into being constitutes as well the “end” of our striving’ or, put another (and from 
Dionysius more familiar) way: we are called ever increasingly to show forth in 
ourselves the divine évégyeta. This process of likening to God (Gpoiwats) is at 
once the particular characteristic (l6.0s yagaxtńho) of humanity!’ and, in as much 
as it is endless, the definition of our beatitude'®. To be ever in process of 
becoming God by grace, thus of transcending created being, is the definition of the 
image ot God. 

Gregory (and we follow others’) is representative here of an attitude 
common to Greek patristic thought that we have also noted in Dionysius. He 
makes no distinction between “natural” and “super-natural”. Rather, he insists 
that nature presupposes grace, that creation is not itself unless transparent to its 
Creator. As von Ivanka has it: “its [the creature’s} essence consists in nothing 
other than this openness for participation; it is, essentially, nothing other than the 
openness itself’. Secondly, therefore, the image of God in humanity is less any 
particular faculty or characteristic, e.g. Origen’s Notic, than it is a kind of vector 
or channeling of motion, an activity or activities — centered, to be sure, in the 
vos but nonetheless incorporating the whole human being! — which is ever in 
process of realization. We say activities purposely in that Gregory does not, as an 
Augustine does, discover in the imago Dei any vestiges of the Triune God. The 
image is found rather in an ever-growing transparency, through participation in 
grace, to the whole scope of those virtues, powers or activities through which God 
is revealed ad extra, i.e., precisely as adumbrated in the “names” or éiWewoovpe- 
va. of God’, “For the image”, he writes, “in as much as it is lacking in nothing 
ascribed to the archetype, is properly image; and according to just that measure 
by which it falls short of the archetype, is not image’?. 

In addition, then, to the Gvadoyio/Adyoc implication of his understanding of 
uivnous, we find Gregory’s etx@v/doiwotc paralleled in Dionysius’ vocabulary 
of Deoe dys and Beopiunots?™. Just as in the CD, tor Gregory the “vector” inherent 


195. Vit. Moys. 11.243 (110). 

196. See PG 46 245CD, and Merki, ‘Ozoiwoig Oeð: Von der platonischen Angleichung 
an Gott zur Gottahnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (1952) 113. 

197, In Ps. XII (PG XLIV, 5570). 

198, In Ps. 1 433C. 

199. For example, von Ivanka, Hellenisches, 58; Plat. Christ., 166; and Daniélou, Théol. 
Myst., 50. 

200, Plat. Christ., 176. 

201. See, for example, the voŭg and mirror language in De Hom. Op. XII 161C and 
164A, and Merki, ‘Onxoiwois, 88 and 95-96 on voids as activity. 

202. See De Prof. Christ. Jaeger, 134): n&v 6,11 néo Eottv inpndov vonua ĝi tov TOLOv- 
Tov Ovondtwv Sndovpevov; but also De Perfect. (Jaeger, 183-184), together with Leys, 
L’ Image, 93, vs. the notion of the Imago Trinitatis. 

203. De Hom. Op. X1 156AB, and also XVI 184BC. 

204. See Chapter II above, 101-103. 
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in human existence requires cooperation for its realization?™”. The human being is 
truly sovereign, or godlike, because we may choose or refuse our own royalty?%, 
Gaith has elsewhere?” adequately outlined the importance for Gregory of the 
notion of liberty, and of such terms as mooaigecis, abteEOVOLOTHS (both of which 
we have noted in the CD) etc. in relation to that of cixæav/óuoiwors, the burden of .. 
which is simply: “the soul becomes that toward which it looks”. 

Before turning to the question of evil and the Fall, we should note an aspect of 


the eixóv in Gregory that is not unrelated to the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. For Nyssa. :*: l 
the image of God is not discovered whole and complete in each individual, human © =- 


soul, such that the human race would constitute a kind of confederation of images. 
Instead, he writes that, without loss of personal uniqueness, “all the nature [of man] 
extending from the first to last is a certain unique image of the truly Existent... the 
whole [tò xãy] is called one man’”™. The imago Dei thus points to the end or goal 
of deification, to the time when the unity of all in God, in Christ (for Gregory is 
certainly looking to such texts as Eph 1:23; 2:15; Col 1:15ff), is accomplished, rather - 
than to a pre-existent perfection as in Origen — or, for that matter, Plotinus?!°. The .- 
eixov Oo belongs properly to the eschaton?!", It is the unity of all in Christ, the 
“one, new man’, the Church, and thus the same reality that we understand 
Dionysius to have intended in writing of hierarchy: the variety of the new creation 
expressed in a single organism that is at once present and still to come?"?, 
iii) Evil and fall 

But Christ did have to come. We still await the “fullness” and are still 
contronted with struggle here below. On coming to his account of the Fall and the 
obstacles against which we do battle we touch on what is perhaps Gregory’s most 
obvious debt to Origen. Like Origen, he is confronted with the fact of evil, the 
presence of error (tAGvn) that acts through the “senseless passion and bitter 
pleasure” of the flesh to draw the soul to sin and, finally, to death?4*. Following the 
lead established by Basil?'*, and in the general line of late Neoplatonic (Porphyry 
and Iamblichus) speculation’, Gregory understands evil as enjoying no substantial 


205. Vit. Moys. II.3 (32): Èx moeoarpédews 6 TOLODTOS TOxOs yíveta. 

206. De Hom. Op. IV 136BC. . 
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Dionysius, see Chapters III, 121-124, 127-130, 158-163 and IV, 191, 218-219 above. 
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existence outside of the free exercise of the will. It is a perverted “inclination” to 
which the soul conforms itself in choosing?'®. Just as we find it described in the 
DN?" it is a kind of substanceless parasite?'*, an illness (vGoos¢) not rooted in our 
nature from the beginning and, as an unnatural (tagà @botv) activity or motion?”, 
destined to vanish entirely?”°. 

The last, Gregory’s inheritance from Origen of the universal Gmoxatdota- 
og, is not found in Dionysius — perhaps because the Areopagite does not share (at 
least to the same extent) the Cappadocian ambivalence toward the flesh, the 
passions, and embodied nature in general. For Gregory the present nature of the 
flesh and its accompanying passions (tò extOupntixov, etc.) were not original, but 
were added to our nature through God’s foreknowledge of our misuse of choice?!. 
These are the so-called “coats of skin”, after Genesis 2°. They include the 
division of humankind into male and female””?, and thus marriage is at once the 

` final stage of our entrapment in the flesh, intimately related to our mortality”, 
and the providential means whereby God sees to it that we achieve tò Tig púoews 
wANnQWMEG, that number constituting the completion of the image that he saw and 
willed before creation?™. “Adam” in that sense, i.e., humanity as a whole, has not 
yet come to be (oimw éyéveta)®, Origen’s influence is evident, but Gregory has 
succeeded in transforming the Alexandrian’s myth of the prior creation. It is no 
longer an actual pre-existence, but instead the plan or intent of God such that, 
rather than looking backward to a primordial perfection, Gregory directs our 
vision toward a consummation that has yet to be realized, although it has existed 
from the “beginning” in the counsels of God. The past ceases to dominate and its 
place is taken over by the eschatological. 

This is not to say that Gregory succeeds in escaping a certain incoherence 
through his re-casting of the Origenist scheme. If choice is confused because of the 
clouded circumstances of our present life in the body, how is it that God himself is 
to be exculpated from creating evil in so clothing us before the Fall? How, 
moreover, is the original fall of the angels to be explained? These questions are 


216. De Virg. X11.2 (404ff). Note the use of the expression, Oeoetdéc (406), as referring to 
a quality of the soul which has been “obscured” or “rusted” by sin, and our discussion of the 
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never satisfactorily answered?’ — a result, according to Otis’, of fundamentally + 
irreconcilable tensions between Platonic dualism and Biblical creationism. 
Perhaps, in any case, we might see something of Dionysius’ debt to the Nyssene 
revealed in precisely the lack of attention that the former devotes to these 
questions in the CD 


iv) Christ the center 


If neither Gregory nor, for that matter, Dionysius succeed entirely in replying 
to the difficulties posed by their correction of Origen, the Nyssene’s adjustment 
does nonetheless place the Incarnation at the center. It is center in at least three 
senses. First, it is a restoration from the fallen state of error, corruption, darkness 
and death, a “gathering together” and a liberation’. Through his Incarnation, 
death, and Resurrection, the Incarnate Word joins a fragmented and mortal 
humanity to his own life, unites us both to God and to each other". He re-centers 
his creature in himself. Secondly, in the union of Creator with creature?"!, 
humanity is filled with the Holy Spirit??? and acquires a “center” of infinite depth. 
We discover in ourselves a “presence” that even now, embedded in matter, space 
and time, calls for and enables the drawing together of all our faculties up and into 
an endless ascent. Thus, thirdly, Christ is center because he is himself the meaning 
and goal of the creation which he has saved and in which now, invisibly, he abides. 
He is the eschatological center, the hidden presence of the age to come. 


v) The Church, place of the mystery 


This presence is the Church, Let us recall Dionysius’ portrait of the Church — 
and our points three through five: the Incarnation is the unique possibility of our 
participation in God. It embraces the whole of created being. It is the Church, the 
theandric and eschatological wodteta whose hidden presence is discerned and 
becomes actual by and in the baptized faithful. This is certainly Gregory’s 
understanding. His Church is the mother both instructing her children and feeding 
them2*}, their true milieu. Through Baptism the believer is joined to this single, 
living community, the body of Christ, and thus to the purification and salvation 
that does not come from simple attendance upon teaching, but from the implanting 
of God’s active power, his Spirit?*. Thereby alone can Christians acquire the 
virtue enabling their own etforts toward the appropriation and knowledge of that 
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power?*, We must be initiated into the mystery since only as participants can we 
acquire knowledge of it. The Church alone can instruct in the revelation which it 
both carries, and is. 

The association of liturgical action (here particularly Baptism) with true 
knowledge is not confined to Gregory among the Cappadocians. Basil’s defense 
of the Trinity in his On the Holy Spirit features a long and powerful account of 
the importance of the “unwritten tradition”, of the Apostles’ doctrines delivered 
to the Church èv puotnoiw, i.e., “under the form of rites and [liturgical] images or 
habits... the liturgical practice of the Church’. The Mystery revealed in the 
mysteries or sacraments is therefore not only (though most importantly) the 
transforming power of Christ delivered to us under such forms as — primarily — the 
Eucharist?*, but is as well a teaching about that divine power, a revelation. 
Daniélou can thus see Gregory’s understanding of the mystical life, deification and 
ecstasy, not only as parallel to, but as in fact “operated by the sacramental life’. 
It may truly be “conceived of as a ‘mystagogy’... a progressive initiation which 
leads the soul up to the summits’**°. He even outlines in the Nyssene an important 
role for the clergy as exemplars, of the Geopipnots and instructors of the faithful”. 
Although Gregory may lack Dionysius’ special concentration on the sacraments 
and on their actions as themselves objects of contemplation — as well as his 
expanded multivalent notion of elxwv — it is still clear that his system has clear 
and obvious relevance to the CD. 


b) Sinai 


Of all Dionysius’ debts to Gregory of Nyssa surely the latter’s interpretation 
of Moses’ ascent up Sinai in the Life of Moses is the most obvious. Clearly the 
basis of the description given in MT 1.3, it delineates the same stages of ascent. 
The way up the mountain of the knowledge of God requires first purification”, 
and then (interpreting Exod 24:15 on the yvdpos): 


...Spiritual knowledge occurs first as an illumination in those who experience 
it.... But as the soul makes progress... so much the more does it see that 
the divine nature is invisible. It thus leaves all surface appearances, not 
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only those that can be grasped by the senses but also those which the mind 
itself seems to see, and it keeps on going deeper until... it penetrates the 
invisible and incomprehensible. The true vision and true knowledge of 
what we seek consists precisely in not seeing”. 


In the same passage we find the expression “bright darkness”, an insistence 
on the hierarchic principle — Moses ascends as “one initiated” and on behalf of the 
people?“ — and the “trumpets”, “lights”, and “voices” of the ascent equated with 
the Gospel proclamation and the intelligible @ewoia of creation’. In short, we 
find the imagery — though not an exact duplication — of progress in the knowledge 
of God that is fundamental to the CD as we have outlined it, as well as the three 
stages of ascent basic to Dionysius (and the Alexandrian tradition generally): 
purification, illumination, and perfection-union. 


i) Kd@aeots 


Detail concerning these three levels in Gregory need not concern us here. 
For our purposes it is enough to take note of two basic features: first, the centrality 
of Christ and, secondly, the importance of the angelic world. Knowledge of God 
yv@ots) in Gregory is equivalent to participation (Uetovola) in him. It is “a 
mutual compenetration of being”, wherein seeing is possessing’**, Christ, who 
restores the image and so our lost capacity for deification, also binds together the 
two worlds of created intelligence. He renders us imitators of the angels in so far 
as we become in him imitators of his own virtues. The first level, xGOaoctc, is the 
re-ordering and gathering of our natural motion”, such that, rightly concentrated 
and channeled, it may rise up through created (particularly material) being toward 
God its source’4*, The soul becomes thus transformed little by little into light 
(~otoetéyc), taking on the “form of the dove”, i.e., the Holy Spirit?®. In other 
words, through the exercise (and gift) of purity the soul acquires an increasing 
transparency to the Word whose will or power is itself the active agent, the true 
mover”, This process begins in Baptism?5! and has no end, since the glory so 
reflected in the “mirror of the soul”??? gives way unceasingly to new revelations of 
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glory}, By “glory” here Gregory means the form and presence of Christ who 
thus shows forth himself in us. This is precisely the Dionysian process of Deoptun- 
ots and assimilation (apopotwots) we outlined in Chapter IT above: an increasing 
transparency and conformity to God which, like Dionysius, is both dominated by 
a vocabulary of light?™, and conceived of as an imitation, “so far as possible, of 
the moAtteta of the angels’5’. It is the transformation of matter via God’s Spirit 
into spirit?**, and so the foretaste of the transfigured mode of being following the 
general Resurrection when human existence is to become taayyedkoc?*’. 


ii) Hlumination - deweia 


No less a role do the angels play in Gregory’s understanding of the second 
level of ascent than as the content of the intelligible (vontds) vision. Recalling 
Clement’s treatment of the angelic world as the Gnostic TAnowMpa?’, to which we 
would add Origen’s pre-lapsarian cosmos, Daniélou writes that in Gregory, “the 
vonté are no longer the Platonic ideas, they are the spiritual persons... to whom 
the Newoia corresponds’, They are the xdapos vontdés belonging to the 
heavenly Tabernacle, to which ours has been joined via the Incarnation, which 
ours reflects, and to which again we are Jed up in contemplation of the earthly*®. 
The beauty of the vontd, and the immaterial (@¥AOS) and intelligible (vontds) 
contemplation of which the material is the carrier via Revelation” (primarily for 
Gregory the Scripture), all refer to the angelic realm. The angels are the first-level 
justification of spiritual exegesis, allegory’. Contemplating Scripture, or the 
beauty of the physical creation, one is led up toward perception of the heavenly 
beings and thus toward the intimation of the spiritual nature of the new creation — 
its beauty? — and a likening to it here below., On the level of our contemplation 
this constitutes a certain participation in the divine wisdom, “the supernatural 
science of God’s plan, the oixovouia, the history of the spiritual beings... the 
sphere of the angels’. In order to go beyond them one must rise above the Qew- 
ola tæv Svtwv to the “knowledge” of the divine power itself, the second and 
ultimate level of allegory (or anagogy): the hidden mystery of the uncreated and 
the yvdq@oc?**, 
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Borrowing from Daniélou, we wish to draw attention to the two last points 
relative to the contemplation of created being and of God. The first has to do with 
the undivided and eschatological nature of the Jewota. The lower Tabernacle 
reveals and promises the higher (angelic) one as the reality of the future age. 
Through the Geweia of beings we achieve — are given — an intimation “of the 
mystery [the Economy] in its nature which is outside of time”. We thus find 
ourselves, continuing with Daniélou, in fact “very close to the Liturgy which, itself 
as well, is a representation of the mystery”. Indeed, “liturgical Oeweia, Scriptural 
Dewota, mystical Oewoia are ultimately different aspects of a single reality’?*”. 
Related to the last, the mystical vision, we arrive at our second point concerning 
the “Tabernacle” language or, as used by Gregory elsewhere, the imagery of the 
three heavens (here below, the angels, and God). Quoting Daniélou once more: 
“They are the symbols of the stages of an interior ascension... which brings the 
soul to distinct, objective worlds but which is not spatially localized’. He adds: 
“we have in Gregory the same interiorization of the conception of the soul’s 
return through the cosmic spheres as in Plotinus or in Augustine”. To this list we 
in our turn add the Areopagite and the multivalent nature of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy; at once an objective reality, an image of the angels and of God, and 
the symbol of an “interior ascent’?®, 


iii) The summits: love, prayer, and the darkness 


Oeweia marks the limits of our capacity as creatures, but not the end of the 
ascent. As in Dionysius, there is a power enabling one’s rise to God that pulls him 
or her above and beyond the frontiers of created being. It is the power of love or 
desire — fowcs — which Gregory, again like the CD after him, identifies with the 
New Testament &yanr?”. To take up Daniélou’s “interiorization” once more, this 
term, together with the xotao.s to which it is linked, refers to both exterior 
(objective) and interior (subjective) levels of reality, at once to a natural faculty 
within humans and to the encounter with the uncreated God”. Gregory will thus 
speak of our desire for the “archetypal beauty” reflected in the “mirror” of the 
soul’s virtues?”, and so of a transformation or transfiguration of the gowttxdv 
xáðoc?™”, Yet that same “fire” or burning of desire which he declares the Lord has 
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come to cast (Balety) on the world?” he elsewhere” equates with the signs and 
gifts of the Holy Spirit working within the soul at prayer. We would see this “divine 
love [Betoc gows]’?” as equivalent to the divine évéoyeiat that one encounters in 
éxotaous and deification through cooperation with God?’’”, Here again, therefore, 
although not stated as explicitly as in Dionysius, we appear to find love or gows¢ 
to be not only the “motor” enabling ëxotaotg but something that is more than 
merely a created faculty, however ennobled. Instead, revealed within and beneath 
the purified, natural power, we come to an awareness of the presence and activity 
within us of God himself “seizing” us?” and carrying us upwards. Such in fact is the 
proper “term” of the duoiwotc and Oeopipnots as understood by both the 
Cappadocian and the Areopagite. We place “term” in inverted commas because 
the process can know no conclusion. It is the increasing share in God’s dtwvaytc 
which stretches out toward the infinity of his essence?”. Gregory’s emphasis on 
taith?®° and prayer! as the unique milieux of divine-human encounter also recalls 
the CD, both Chapter III of the DN and, of course, the whole liturgical context of 
the corpus as set within the EH. 

Faith and prayer also point to the yvéq@os, unknowing, and silence crowning 
the “mountain of the knowledge of God” in the theologies of Gregory and 
Dionysius”®’, All created powers, whether of knowing, of vision, or of speech, here 
are utterly and forever inadequate. We can, with Volker, see certain differences in 
the treatment of the Sinai motif — particularly in Dionysius’ generally more 
“abstract” mode of presentation”. Yet the overall similarities remain clear and 
overwhelming”. For both writers the “darkness” is at once a super-abundance of 
light and a sign of God’s inalterable and unattainable transcendence”. For both, 
there is no knowing this transcendence, no encounter, save through an abandon- 
ment in faith and love of all that we are, and a leap — the éxotaots — into the 
dark***, For both — although the correspondence is not perfect — the vision of God 
is the “term” of the pvotaywyia, of redeemed humanity’s ascent into the heart of 
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the vothetov who is Christ — and so another and true beginning of the guided 
ascent up and into infinity. All comes together on Sinai’s peak: interior and 
exterior, subjective and objective, the world, the angels, the soul and the Church, 
all are joined, become one, in Christ and so in God, 


Summary: We maintain that in correcting Origen, Gregory of Nyssa 
established the lines of much of Dionysius’ theology. Both follow first of all the 
themes of transcendence/immanence already stated forcefully by Basil?8’. 
Emphasis is thus shifted away from the aio8ntd/vontda divide to that between 
created/uncreated. The vonté refer then either to the Svvduetc of God or to the 
created xOauos vontos of the angels. The latter become the object of Bewoia, and 
the model of the Kingdom to come in whose polity we are ultimately to share. In 
no way, however, do these created vonté serve to bridge the gulf between God 
and world, which remains absolute. There is no continuity, but there is 
communication — by grace. An important direction with regard to Dionysius that 
Gregory takes to develop this fundamental correction is his treatment of motion 
(xivnotc), Bows, and čxotaow. As opposed to Origen (with some qualification), 
motion is for Gregory the basic characteristic of created being which, though 
finite, is by nature impelled to communion with the infinite God. The impelling 
force is that of Jove/desire, at once a natural faculty and the grace of God in us. 
The term is Exotao.s or — here, too, opposed to Origen — rather a continuous 
departure from the limits of self and of created being generally. Also, by placing 
his new creation and continuing éméxtaoic at the end of time, Gregory succeeds in 
shifting his vision’s center of gravity away from Origen’s myth of the 
“beginnings”, away, too, from the “steady-state” of a Plotinus, to an eschato- 
logical bias, to a drawing up toward the end and transformation of all in Christ. 
Christ becomes, indeed, not simply a “moment” in the process of “return”, but, as 
we noted, at all times the absolute center that pulls up all into itself. 

The Origenist use of what came to be the noóoðog - Emtotoogy cycle of late 
Neoplatonism, i.e., the identification of the former with the Fall and the latter with 
Providence, has thus also been altered by Gregory in ways significant for the CD. 
The “procession” is no longer evil. Rather, we should place it in the “powers” or 
will of the Creator, as his intentions with regard to creation. It becomes the “out- 
going” of his creative activities which at the same time carry within themselves 
the “shape”, as it were, of the end. That same “shape” has been inaugurated now 
in Christ, in whom we may already begin to recognize and appropriate the 
accomplishment of our “return”. 

We believe, then, that these changes or alterations of Origen — and of 
Plotinus ~ were all of fundamental importance for Dionysius and the shape of the 
CD, Our concern with Origen and the Origenists, however, is not yet quite 
complete. Gregory has, as we have noted, provided Dionysius with certain 
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essential contributions to the latter’s notion of etxwv, and so the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, but not enough entirely to explain certain details of that notion. For 
much of that detail, for the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as image of creation and of 
creation as bearing yv@ouc, as a divinely-ordained tác bearing the “science” of 
God’s will, we must turn to one whose contributions to the Areopagitica have 


been too long neglected. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EGYPTIAN DESERT: THE DESERT FATHERS 
AND EVAGRIUS OF PONTUS 


A. THE EARLY MONKS 


The Egyptian desert at the end of the third century and beginning of the 
fourth was the scene of one of the great revolutions in the history of the Christian 
Church, the monastic movement. Within a century the face of the Church and of 
Christianity had been profoundly and permanently altered, and Dionysius is as 
much the heir of this momentous shift as he is of the rest of the tradition. Before 
turning to our discussion of the most remarkable monastic thinker of this period 
we would therefore like to offer a sketch of certain points in two of the most 
important literary products of early monasticism, the Life of Antony traditionally 
ascribed to Athanasius’, and the Sayings of the Fathers or Gerontikon’. 


1. The Vita Antonii 


Two specific passages in Antony’s Life represent possible points of contact 
with the CD, and the whole picture of the ascetic saint that emerges from the Life 
yet a third. Early in his struggles the saint suffers a series of particularly fierce 
assaults from the demons. Pushed near despair, he cries out to God for help. His 
cry, the biographer tells us, is answered when, “suddenly [€Eaiqvnc]”, the roof of 
the tomb he is inhabiting “opens” and he is surrounded by heavenly light. The light 
carries the presence of Christ who expells the demons and comforts the ascetic’. 
This account clearly recalls the CD’s third epistle. Perhaps even more so, it bears 
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a striking resemblance to Carpus’ vision in Epistle VIII‘ where we also find the 
“sudden” (here &qvw) opening of the roof and vision of Christ in light. But in the 
latter case it is a bishop who receives the visitation, and Dionysius tells the story 
in order to admonish a not very holy monk. 

Our second episode comes after Antony has retreated to a deserted fort in 
the far desert After twenty years in solitude and isolation, unseen by others, 
impatient believers break down the doors of the holy man’s retreat. He emerges, 
says his biographer, “like an initiate and God-bearer from a kind of sanctuary”, 
and immediately begins a ministry characterized by healings, clairvoyance, and 
wise counsel as the “physician of all Egypt”. 

This brings us to our third point. Antony is pictured as the true Spirit-bearer, 
aman of God clothed with the authority of an Old Testament prophet, and thus as 
a primary witness to humanity redeemed and transfigured in Christ®. He is, 
indeed, the successor to the Ignatian martyr, a kind of epiphany of the new 
creation and, thus, of the Church. As we shall see, finally, this new type or icon of 
the perfected Christian would pose a threat to established church order and 
authority in — perhaps especially ~ Dionysius’ probable homeland, Syria. 
Athanasius (if that is the biographer) is, however, quite careful to show that the 
great ascetic reverenced the clergy’, and even how he had gone, at the Archbishop’s 
request, to Alexandria to testify against the Arians®, This reverence toward the 
popularly received (and often undoubted) sanctity of the ascetics, and simultaneous 
care to forestall their potentially disruptive effects bear important affinities to 
Dionysius’ handling of the monks’ place in the hierarchy, particularly in EH VI 
and Epistle VIII. 


2. The Sayings of the Fathers 


We find a similar combination in the other great source book of the early 
monastic movement, The Sayings of the Fathers. There is no evident plan to this 
collection, though editing doubtless did take place’, The words, Adyta, of the 
elders are presented in apparently artless, alphabetical sequence. Nonetheless, 
conficts with church authorities, for example, still do appear, as well as questions 
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over the sacraments, in particular the Eucharist. Perhaps the most important 
conflict, though its target is unstated, occurs over exactly the question that sets the 
stage for Dionysius’ letter to Demophilus: the reconciliation of penitent sinners. 
In at least three stories in the collection, the prevailing system of rigorous 
penances set up by the clergy of the day is overruled by the inspired word of one 
of the elders'®. This, as it turns out, was but the opening salvo of a centuries long 
debate in the Greek (and non-Greek) East over the relative places of charismatic 
and institutional authority, a debate within which both the Sayings and the CD 
represent different episodes''. 

The second issue of possible relevance to the CD concerns, as noted, the 
Eucharist. A certain brother in Scete is troubled by the thought that the Eucharist 
is merely a “symbol”. He is counseled by three elders not to believe this and 
advised to pray on it. He does, and is rewarded by the vision of an angel pouring 
the Christ child’s blood into the chalice at the time of the consecration”. A second 
monk wonders if his priest is worthy to celebrate the Eucharist. He is given 
heaven’s reply on receiving the vision of an angel descending at the liturgy’s 
beginning in order to clothe the celebrant in a robe of radiant light'>. The priest’s 
detticiencies are covered over by divine grace in order to assure the sacrament’s 
efficacy. The angelic concelebration, in both visions, is also an interesting parallel 
to the CD. Questions over the necessity and “real presence” of the sacraments, as 
well as over the worthiness of those in holy orders, point to the existence of a 
revolt against — or at least indifference to — the importance of the hierarchy, and 
must therefore have been of concern to Dionysius, particularly given the Messalian 
controversy (on which more below) concentrated in — though not limited to — 
Syria. On the other hand, the Areopagite seems to share a number of the monks’ 
views, for example on the illumining power of the Eucharist'*, or his opinion, in 
agreement with Demophilus, that the unillumined priest (apm@ttotos iegeùg) is no 
priest.’ Nonetheless, and in the same breath, he still insists that Demophilus obey 
the person in orders, whether worthy or not. 

A third area of interest for us, as in the Vita Antonii, is the image of the 
ascetic fathers as Spirit-bearers. The Sayings are, at any rate in appearance, quite 
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innocent of Clement of Alexandria’s or an Origen’s philosophical concerns and 
sophistication. Nonetheless, what we find in them seems precisely to be Clement’s 
gnostic and Origen’s ôôdoxakog incarnated in living men. The temple language, 
our point seven, is not specifically used, but roughly the same idea seems to be 
present. Clement had spoken above of the gnostic as temple and invested with 
Christ’s splendor. In the Sayings we find the elders both beholding and radiating 
the divine 46&a. Arsenius insists on the possibility of seeing God, citing John 
14:21, and one of the fathers sees the old man wrapped in heavenly flame!*. Abba 
Silvanus has to break off his contemplation of the glory in order to speak with a 
visitor, and later is seen retlecting it like Moses in Exodus 341. Abba Sisoes dies 
in its radiance and Abba Joseph’s hands are transformed into fire before the 
startled Abba Lot". The message is clear, and it is the same one that we found in 
the Vita Antonii: here is the fulness of Christianity, the transfigured human being 
of the age to come. The hierarchy and — but only passively — the monk of the EH, 
Moses’ ascent in the MT, together with Dionysius’ eEaigvng and his mention of 
the Transfiguration in DN 14, all surely fit into this context. In between Dionysius 
and the earliest monks, however, stands a figure in whom these themes were given 
their first systematic articulation, 


B, EVAGRIUS PONTICUS 


Evagrius was an anchorite, a sometime protegé of Gregory of Nazianzus, an 
early inheritor and perhaps the greatest theoretician of monastic spirituality. He is 
not often associated with Dionysius save via Maximus the Confessor who, it is 
felt”, took from both the — previously unrelated — theologians in order to produce 
his own, original synthesis, We, on the other hand, have already stated that 
Dionysius anticipates Maximus to a degree hitherto (with the possible exception 
of a Lossky) unrecognized, and we make it our contention here that this 
anticipation extends to a relation between Evagrian thought and the Areopagitica. 

Evagrius’ system is at once a narrowing and a clarification of Origen’s”, It is 
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Byzantins de la Divine Liturgie, 85; and vs. Lossky, Sherwood, Ambigua, 177-178. The latter, 
however, in an extended footnote (Ibid. note 1, 124-128), has anticipated much of our own 
argument. Hausherr as well, in a later article (“Pierre l’Ibérien” OCP 19 [1953] 247-260), has 
contributed to our position in favor of an Evagrian link with the CD. 

20. So sharply so, indeed, that following A. Guillaumont, Les Kephalia Gnostica d’E-vagre 
le Pontique (1962), there now appears to be little doubt that the “Origen? condemned in 553 
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a clarification that leads him to a further radicalization of the earlier thinker. 
Accepting the outlines of Origen’s scheme, he is interested in how Providence is 
realized in the soul. He wonders just what the stages of return are and how they 
are to be effected in practice, how the votc is to profit from the pedagogy of the 
sensible (and angelic) world and what the powers are, together with their proper 
use, that are given it for the appropriation of those lessons. He is of interest to us 
with regard both to his presentation and adjustments of Origen’s grand plan of 
Providence, and to his analysis of the soul’s ascent. 


1. An outline of the system 


a) God 


Evagrius is both heir and subscriber to the results of the fourth-century’s 
debates concerning the Trinity. He accepts and defends the Cappadocian triad of 
co-eternal and co-equal Persons?'. He also, particularly in the Gnostic Centuries”, 
appears occasionally to refer to the Cappadocian distinction between God’s 
unknowable essence or nature and the energies, which he chooses to call the 
Divine Wisdom (cogia)”. Nevertheless, while the Trinity is clearly exalted above 
all created intelligences, it “alone being uniquely essential science [yv@aus ovod- 
dns], the intellectualist flavor of the latter phrase appears to some critics to 
point to a God more along the lines of Origen than the Cappadocians, more “an 
utterly simple Monad’® than the Three ineffably united. This is not to deny an 
apophatic element in Evagrius’ thought that we, following Gendle”, feel to have 
been hitherto overlooked, and for which he certainly owed more to Cappadocia 
than to Origen. 


k 


was in fact the Alexandrian as filtered through the mind of his disciple. See, however, G. Bunge, 
“Origenismus-Gnostizisumus: zum geistes-geschichtlichen Standort des Evagrios Pontikos” VC 
40 (1986) 24-54 for some qualifications of Guillaumont’s picture of Evagrius’ Origenism, and a 
defense of his trinitarian orthodoxy against a generation of gnostics still active in Egypt. See 
also the same, “Hénade ou monade” au sujet des deux notions centrales de la terminologie 
évagrienne” LM 102 (1989) 69-91, esp. 89-90 for later changes in Evagrius’ thought. 

21. See R, Melcher, Der achte Brief des Basilius, ein werk des Evagrius Ponticus (1923). 

22. We shall be referring throughout to the edition and translation of the Syriac text by A. 
Guillaumont, Les Six Centuries des Kephalia Gnostica d’Evagre le Pontique [henceforth KG], 
Patrologie Orientalis XXVIII (1958), and without exception to the second text, “S2”, which 
Guillaumont has established as bearer of the authentic Evagrius. 

23, See esp. KG V.51, also £.71; 11.21; I[L82, and, for comment, Gendle, Apophatic, 410- 
411. > 

24. KG 1.89; also 0.47 and I.3. 

25. Gendle, 422; compare Origen, First Princ. 1.1.6 (21:7-9). But see G. Bunge again for a 
vigrous defense of Evagrius’ trinitarian orthodoxy. “On the Trinitarian Mysticism of Evagrius 
Ponticus” Mons 17 (1986) 191-208, as well as the two articles cited just above, “Hénade ou 
monade?” and “Origenismus-Gnostizismus”. 

26. Ibid. 410ff. 
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b) The Ilga@ta: motion and fall: 
i) The voeg 


Evagrius’ real world, or true creation as Origen’s, is constituted by the 
primordial unity, or henad@’, of minds (vées)*® created by God before time and 
multiplicity? to enjoy union in the repose of the Trinity’s essential science”. It 
might be noted that Evagrius writes of the minds’ “susceptibility” or “receptivity” 
to the “essential knowledge” of the Trinity?! rather than of a union or power of 
union that is natural to them. They have no, as it were, “right” to God, only the 
capacity to open themselves to his grace**. We would therefore be well advised 
not to overstress the intellectualism of the term, voids, since what Evagrius 
appears to be suggesting with it is less the reasoning or discursive function of 
human intelligence than the latter’s openness to intuition and ultimately to God. 
Indeed, we are here perhaps not so very far from Nyssa or the Areopagite. 


ii) Kivnows 


The very openness of the voec, their receptivity, implies as well that they, 
not being essentially knowledge, may choose to close themselves to it and so 
“move” necessarily into ignorance. This is of course precisely Origen’s doctrine 
of the Fall as the aboriginal separation of motion (xtvnots) from the primordial 
repose (otdats) of contemplation”, their moóoôog into multiplicity and the 
break-up of the henad. More clearly still than in Origen, motion is for Evagrius 
the original sin, the illegitimate assertion of the creature’s will over and against 
the Creator“. We must add, however, that it also has another aspect, and another 
development of Origen. If it is the cause of our present multiplicity and the reason 
for our embodiment — even to the addition of emotion (@vjdc) and desire (émLOv- 
uia) to our original simplicity” — it is also the way up and back to unity. The triad 
of the Fall we applied to Origen, otdouc - ulvnots - yéveots, is succeeded by a 
second: yéveous - xivnoig - otdotc*®, The genesis of embodied existence, our 


27. See Sherwood, Ambigua, 72-76, and First Princ. 11.1.1 (107:1-5). But for Evagrius’ 
likely use of the word wovas (monad), see G. Bunge, “Hénade ou monade”, esp. the close 
analysis of the Syriac terms, 72-86. The term évas, though does seem to have crept into 
Evagrian texts later as part of a continuing Origenism, in Palestine especially, 89-90, 

28. KG 1.9. 

29. KG VL.9; IIL.24; and I.8. 

30. KG II1I.30; II.6, IV.77, and De Orat. 14-20 and esp. 84 (PG 79, 1169D-1172B and 
11848). 

31. For example, KG IV.77. 

32. See Gendle, 412; and D. B. Evans, Leontius of Byzantium (1970), 91-92. 

33. KG VLI and IHI.22. 

34. KG 1.63. 

35. KG V1.85. 

36. For a discussion of these triads, see Sherwood, Ambigua, 92-96. 
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present universe, is in order to structure and direct motion, to concentrate and 
rarify it, in order to make of it the way of our return (éatotoogn). As in the CD 
(and Nyssa), salvation is for Evagrius a matter of the refinement and perfection of 
movement. 


c) The Aewtega and the Demiurge 


The present world is therefore, as in the Peri Archon, a temporary affair, the 
expression at once of God’s judgment?” and of his Providence*. In a striking 
departure from Origen, however, it is not the Logos himself who is the architect 
of the devteoa, the providential ordering of fallen minds which is our world. 
Forbidden a Logos who is mediator by essence because of the Nicene ôuoovotog, 
Evagrius gives this mediatory — and necessarily inferior” — role instead to Jesus 
Christ®. Christ, following Origen, is not himself God, but rather the one voŭs who 
has remained united to the Word*'. As opposed, then, to God’s “first science” in 
fashioning the mow@ta, Christ has formed the “nature of bodies and of worlds” in 
accordance with the “contemplation” or “science” of the devtega*?. 

The function of this embodied world and our contemplation of it is to lead to 
the “first science”, and so to God. It supplies, in other words, the foundation and 
possibility of the avaywyf. As Evagrius tells us, the world which is “la sustasis 
naturelle qui comprehend jes corps differents et varies des logiko?’ has been 
constructed entirely “pour la science de Dieu’. More explicitly than in Origen, 
the providential creation presents the fallen intelligence with a ladder of levels of 
knowledge“, where each level opens onto the one above it as soon as its proper 
contemplation has been achieved, and whose culmination is final restoration to 
the original repose**, The ilast awaits the end of time since each level or rung of the 
ladder corresponds to a certain kind of body and world”. This is, again, Origen’s 


37. KG 1.36. 

38. KG V1.60 and 43. 

39. See Refoulé, “La Christologie d’ Evagre et !’Origénisme” OCP (1961) 255. 

40. KG IV 59. 

41. KGVL14. 

42. KG I.26. The language of Sevtega and of xgarta strikes a note that we have heard in 
the CD. It may then be of interest and significance that Evagrius’ Syrian commentators seem to 
have, at the least, anticipated Dionysius’ use of these terms (and his adaptation of Evagrius). 
Thus see R. Beulay, La lumière sans forme: Introduction 4 l'étude de la mystique chrétienne 
syro-orientale (Chevetogne: 1987) esp. 30. “La version syriaque commune des Centuries a 
amendé ces théories, éliminant celle des deux créations, mais conservant la distinction entre les 
étres premiers et étres seconds (qui sera interprétée par les nestoriens non plus dans un sens 
chronologiques, mais dans un sens hiérarchique... )”. Or could this adjustment be not an 
anticipation of Dionysius, but a result of his influence? 

43. KG I1.36. 

44. KG 1.70 for example. 

45. KG 11.67. 

46. KG 11.62. 

47. KG IV 43; and see Guillaumont, “Evagre” DSp 4:1740. 
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aNonataotaots, the vision of world-cycles spiraling over aeons back up and into 
the intelligible center, the “beginning”. Like Origen, indeed, but we would still do 
Well to mention two points concerning, first, Christ, and second, the levels of 
being, that are of significance to Dionysius and particularly accented in Evagrius. 


i) Christ 


Jesus occupies, as maker and pedagogue, the center of our own level and of 
all the levels of the Sevtega. He is both their demiurge and their meaning. He, 
who is not the Logos but instead the “first-born” of vóes and joined by the 
“unction” of unity with the Word’’, has “traced” his wisdom in the nature of 
corporeal being®. He is himself the lesson the secondary worlds have been created 
to impart. In so far as they appropriate this lesson to themselves, the logikoi 
realize Christ in themselves and so ascend the ladder. The historical Incarnation is 
therefore, as in Origen, to be placed within this pattern of universal instruction. It 
is iconic, and the incarnate Lord finally another lesson presenting us with a 
paradigm for imitation here below, and in his own person revealing the true 
‘doctrine’? of our nature: its ultimate equality with the vot, Jesus Christ’! 

Evagrius does, though, work a definite development of Origen here. In giving 
Christ the role of demiurge he not only gets around the difficulties Nicean 
orthodoxy presents to a strict Origenism, but as well makes the Incarnation itself 
tar more of a piece with the overall pattern of pedagogy, as well as the latter’s 
evident focal point. Christ is author and sense of both the Scriptures and the 
worlds. He is the mystagogue and summit of the levels of being and contemplation 
for which he has prepared us, and which he has himself, in himself, revealed in 
history. He is the action of God’s Providence as shaping and directing in time. 
The picture of the Savior must appear as closely conforming to Dionysius’ Jesus, 
head and maker and sense of the hierarchies, mystery and mystagogue”. The 
differences are equally important. For Dionysius Jesus is also our téX0c. His 
mystery is the presence of God in our world and not merely of the “beginning”. 
Tedodog and Providence are not, in the CD, associated strictly with the Fall and 
its remedying. Dionysius does not therefore require the services of a lesser, and 
temporary, intermediary. Jesus, for him, is permanent. 


48. See KGIV.20, and, for the “chrism” of the “science of unity”, 1V.18 and 21. We might 
recall “Jesus our unction” and the importance accorded the consecration of the chrism in EH 
IV. 

' 49. KGTILS7. 

50. See Evagre le Pontique: Traité Pratique ou fe Moine, trans. and crit. text with intro. 
by Antoine and Claire Guillaumont, SC 170-171 (1971) Vol. I, 498. 

51. KG V1.89. 

52. See D. B. Evans, “Leontius of Byzantium and Dionysius” EB 7 (1980) 1-34 for a 
suggested connection between Palestinian Evagrianism and Dionysius, 28ff. 
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ii) Temporary but functional hierarchies 


Evagrius provides us with a completely traditional spectrum of reason- 
endowed beings ranging from the angelic hosts, through humankind, and down to 
the legions of hell. The doctrine of original and final equality rules out, however, 
any notion of permanent diversity. The Providence of Christ is provisional, and 
so are the structures he has created for our edification. Abolition of the hierarchies 
rather than their transtiguration is the Evagrian gospel. They are the reflection of 
states of being rather than of abiding differences in essence**. His ta&etc, the ranks 
and distinctions proper to the secondary world, are therefore purely functional™, 
They do not reveal the original will or intentions of God with regard to each ~ i.e., 
the creative AGyou — as they do in Dionysius, but instead teach the temporary, 
pedagogic intent of Christ’s Providence. They are to be ascended, also not 
Dionysius, as steps on the way back to the original yv@ous, but not as themselves 
bearing that ultimate science. 


iia) The angels F 


Nonetheless, however temporary and functional they are, and thus distinguished 
from the hierarchies of the CD, the effect — indeed, precisely the function — of 
Evagrius’ téEeug here below remains markedly similar to that of their Dionysian 
equivalent. This is particularly clear with regard to the role he gives the angelic 
orders. The latter stand on the highest rungs of the world-ladder. Their téEetc 
being functional, they are not possessed of a nature essentially higher than 
humanity’s. They are also vdes, less fallen than we but still not yet perfected, But 
they are higher now. They feed continually on the too of knowledge and 
participate more fully than we in the providential work of Christ, in his saving 
love. Their intervention on behalf of the (more) fallen is tar more complete than 
any set of human actions could be: 


...[les anges] instruisent certains hommes par la parole; ils en ramenent 
d'autres au moyen des songes, ils en rendent d’autres chastes par les 
terreurs nocturnes, et ils font revenir des autres 4 la vertu par les coups”. 


They are in short the guides (G6rnyototv) of the just”. 

It is no accident that the higher levels of Evagrius’ secondary cosmos should 
be yet more involved in the struggle toward ascent of the lower orders than the 
inhabitants themselves of those regions. His Christ, we recall, is fundamentally tke 


53. See, for example, KG V 47. 

54, Recall Origen, fn Jn. 2.33 (304); see also Guillaumont, Les Kephalia, 106. 

55. See Hausherr, Leçons d'un Contemplatif (1960) 48-49, in comment upon De Orat. 30 
1173B, and KG V1.2. 

56. KG V1.86; recall Chapter II above, 145-147. 

57. Monks’ Mirror 23, ed. Gressman, TU 39, 4B (1913) 155. 
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Pedagogue, the instructor both through creative act, the making of the devtega, 
and personal example, the revelation of the providential order and modes of 
ascent given us in his Incarnation™. It follows that the angels should of necessity 
share more fully than we in Jesus’ providential work*’, It is the same rule at work 
of increasing assimilation to God in contemplation producing naturally greater 
assimilation to him in providential love — yv@oug and Oeopipnots or émiothun 
and évégyeia — that we found in the CD®. It is Christ who created the sensible and 
impressed upon it the forms of the intelligible for the sake of edification, who has 
judged the vdec and framed the worlds in light of that judgment (xgiovg), and who 
is thus here reflected in the angels’ tdEtc: ““L’ange est l’essence raisonnable 4 qui 
ont été confié les logoi qui concernent la providence et le jugement et ceux des 
mondes des hommes’”'. If Christ’s judgment includes the whole of the world- 
cycles and his Providence the healing and restoration of the just, the judgment of 
the angels “est la science concernant les maladies de âme, qui fait monter à la 
santé ceux qui ont été blessés”®?. If Christ’s Providence saw to the endowing of 
certain vóeç with soul and body, with éuOupia and Oups, it is the task of the 
angels, i.e., that providence pertaining particularly to them, to see to the proper 
operation of these faculties in humans in order that they may ascend up and back 
to knowledge. Evagrius’ angels fulfill then the same functions as those of Dionysius. 
They are not themselves creators or demiurges, but they both reflect and assist 
Christ, the true demiurge, and his Providence through purifying, illumining, and 
perfecting: l 


Par les intellections de l’exhortation les anges saints nous purifient de la 
malice at nous rendent impassibles, par celles de la nature et par les logoi 
divins, ils nous libèrent de l'ignorance et nous rendent sages et gnostiques®. 


As in the CD, the angels are for Evagrius guides and intermediaries. They act 
as vehicles of revelation and instruments of Providence through aiding in our &va- 


yoyn. 
iib) Evagrius’ audience: the monks 


What then do we learn of the beneficiaries of the angels’ providence, the 
orders of men? Evagrius has very little to say concerning the structures of the 
Church — indeed, very little at all about the Church, or its sacraments, aside from 
an occasional “honorable mention’. It is of course true that he is a monk writing 


58. See Evans’ remarks, Leontius, esp. 40-41 and 95. 

59. See esp. KG V1.76. 

60. See above, Chapters II, 100-105, and III, 137-141. 

61. KG V.7; see also in Chapter III, 145-157, on the angels’ hierarchy. 

62. KG H46. 

63. KG IV.25; and see again Chapter II above, 145-147. 

64. For example, Pratique 100 (vol. II, 710): tots iegets ayanntéov petà TOV Kúgtov. 
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for monks and consequently that such matters as ecclesiology, liturgy, and 
sacraments might well not play an important part in his works. While arguments 
from silence are dangerous, it still appears to us that Evagrius’ general neglect of 
these matters is too much of a piece with his overall vision not to be overlooked 
completely. The “centrifugal tendency we have already noted in Origen’s 
exaltation of the 6u8a0xaA0¢ above the sacramental hierarchy of the Church, over 
bishops and clergy, has been if anything intensified in the thoughts of his disciple. 
The Alexandrian’s “hierarch” was already distinctly monkish®, and Evagrius 
appears simply to have drawn the, for him, logical conclusion. Hausherr’s remarks 
on Evagrius’ use of the term noeoßútegoç in De Orat. 77-78 are illumining in this 
context: the term “doit être... pris au sense spirituel: on devient prêtre... ‘plus 
ancien’ par une vertu plus grande et une contemplation plus haute’, Priest for 
Evagrius, he concludes, means theologian, and theologian means in turn, so far as 
we understand him, monk, specifically the anchorites whom Evagrius intends as 
his main readers®’. The monk is beyond the struggle with things (wedyuata), the 
material world. He battles instead with thoughts (Aoy.opol) and has therefore the 
potential to look beyond the veil of the secondary to the primary and original 
shape of creation, to grasp the mind of Providence, of Christ, and so ascend to 
God. Then, too, the monk as the one who is alone (udvos - uovayòs) reflects that 
basic direction in Evagrius’ thinking which, in so stressing the intelligible, is bound 
to see the Christian life as the ultimately lonely communion of mind with Mind. 
Finally, if the monk is the Christian par excellence, his must therefore be the real 
authority for Christians. He is the true hierarch. We shall return to this point and 
its obvious relevance tor the CD at the conclusion of this section. 


2. The return (éxtotgoqn) and the appropriation of Providence 


Evagrius outlines the return as taking place in three stages: the meaxtixh, 
puo Dewota, and the yvwottxh which roughly parallel the Dionysian triad of 
purification, illumination, and perfection. They constitute respectively: the battle 
against the passions, the contemplation of creation, and the yv@ous or Evwoic of 
“essential science”. The movement is one of ascent through levels of contemplation 
with first a concentration of intellectual powers, and then the movement up and 
through the worlds, visible and invisible, of creation to the uncreated. 


a) The moaxtuxt or xd0aQats 


Dionysius has relatively little to say concerning the details of purification. 
What there is of it in the CD however, particularly concerning dtd@eva. and love, 
does show affinities with — we would say the influence of — Evagrius. Therefore we 
turn, briefly, to the struggle. 


65. See Crouzel, “Origéne le précurseur du monachisme”. 
66. Hausherr, Leçons, 109-110. 
67. Guillaumont, “Introduction”, Pratique, 48. 
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The moaxtıxń has nothing to do with “active life” in the world.® It is the 
struggle of the contemplative monk seeking to win through to “pure prayer” by 
first mastering the unruly and finally illusory demands of his body and soul. This is 
his “work”, adumbrated by Adam’s need following the Fall to earn his bread 
through toil®. It is also the first step toward true knowledge beginning, as true 
knowledge should, with that knowledge of the self which the virtues, as the proper 
ordering of the soul’s motions, require. It is thus a genuine inquiry into the 
structures which constitute the stuff of our present mode of being and thus of our 
present world itself: 


Qui connaîtra la sustasis du monde et I’ activité des éléments? Ou bien, qui 
scrutera comment celui-ci a été joint à celui-ld, quels sont leur empire et 
leur participation l'un à l’autre, en sorte que la praktiké devient un char 
pour l'âme raisonnable qui s’applique à la science du Dieu”. 


The aim is always then directed toward the principles of the vices, the Xoy- 
ouwot, and their attendant demons”. The real battle is always joined on the level of 
the intelligible world — and battle it truly is. One is required to become a master of 
the strategy and a general of the unseen warfare, arriving finally with the aid of 
Christ and his grace — a most important point for Evagrius” — at a real understanding 
of the opposing spiritual forces, toc A6yOus TovTwv™. This is indeed the 
providential aspect of embodiment: the votc cannot re-enter the bodiless state 
without first having corrected itself“, and it is through the process of correction 
that it receives the initiation necessary for its re-entry into the world of the 
vontoi”. Initiation, indeed, for we recall here Dionysius’ entry of the catechumen 
into the body of the Church through Baptism, first step of the mystagogy. We 
shall return later to these parallels, man-world for Evagrius and man-Church for 
Dionysius. 

For now, the struggle for the virtues concludes with dadGeva and &yáxn. This 


68. Ibid. 106-107. 

69. Pratique 89 (689). 

70. KG 1.67. For an appreciation of the lucidity and realism of Evagrius’ analyses, see J. 
E. Bamberger, “Introduction”, The Praktikos and Chapters on Prayer (1970) esp. Ixviii-Ixxix, 
where he also points out that Evagrius, in this regard at least, is not so far from the Desert 
Tradition as has been maintained by some — for example, Bacht, “Pachomius” TVM, 65, and 
Hausherr, “Grands Courants”, 122. Bunge, “Evagre et les deux Macaires”, has also underlined 
the continuity with the Desert Fathers in Evagrius’ spiritual direction. See also his Geistliche 
Vaterschaft: Christliche Gnosis bei Evagrios Pontikos (Regensburg: 1988). 

71. See Guillaumont, “Introduction”, 60-61, as well as his article, “Evagre” DSp 4.1734. 
Recall, too, the “principles” of the rites to which the hierarch attends, Chapter IV above, 174. 

72. Pratique 14 (532-535), and Monks’ Mirror 62, see also Hausherr, Leçons, 150-153. 

73. Ibid. 60 (614-617). 

74. Ibid. 61 (642-643). 

75. See Guillaumont, “Introduction”, Ibid. 106-107. Note also the role given to the 
sacraments in the process of xa8agotc, Ibid. 100 (710-711). 7 
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may be defined as the harmonious and measured working of our present ovotaatc 
(mode of being) under the guiding sovereignty of our reason. Evagrius summarizes 
the condition in his description of “justice [Suxatoovvn]” as the virtue effecting 
and ordering the “symphony and harmony of the parts of the soul’’*, “AmdQeto 
does not, perhaps, mean the cessation of passionate thoughts here below”, but it 
clearly does insist that the intellect ceases to be ruled by these forces”. It is thus 
the pre-condition for all further spiritual development, the requisite ordering and 
directing of the soul’s movement toward further knowledge”. Given dG@eva the 
soul is freed to reflect as in a mirror®° — and to reflect on — the “images” of truth 
without being deflected by any negative force. Only at this point of his develop- 
ment is the monk enabled to see clearly into the workings of body and soul. He 
discerns the logoi of the enemy*! and stands, thus liberated, before the “door” 
opening onto the intelligible worlds*. 

“AnddGeta is not a purely negative condition, merely an absence of 
disequilibrium. The process of xGQagots also embraces the purity of heart whose 
active expression is love: “the one supports and vitalizes the other... they are, as 
it were, the positive and negative poles of a single field of love’**. The movement 
toward knowledge requires the disciplined stilling and channeling of the soul’s 
powers*™, but without love, “the friendship with God”, there is no motion at all. 
Love is as in Dionysius, though without either the latter’s stress on its transcendent 
origin and thrust", or its position (as in Nyssa) above rather than below knowledge 
(yv@ous), the great moving power toward union with God. Again, it results in that 
state to which we say®’ Dionysius gives the name Jeonipnoic, providence 
exercised by the rational creature on behalf of its fellows. Purified of conflicting 
impulses, his mind become a mirror ready to reflect the spiritual realities 
underlying the worlds, the monk is ready to extend a disinterested charity toward 
all. He, having achieved amd@Qeta, imitates the angels, can be said to have 
become iotyyehoc*’. He begins then to receive the true “nourishment [tooq7]” of 


76. Ibid. 89 (689); recall also DN VII 893D-896B. 

77. SO, at least, Guillaumont believes: “Intro.”, Ibid. 110-111. See, however, the testimony 
of Palladius, The Lausiac History XXXVIII, ed. J. A. Robinson (1904) 122: we hear Evagrius 
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78. Pratique 64 (648-649). 
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knowledge “which alone is wont to gather us together to the holy powers”. It is 
fully in accord with his general identification of t4&vs with function that the monk 
who has achieved &2d8eva should then share in the providence of the angels. It is 
also more than reminiscent of Dionysius. To use the Areopagite’s vocabulary: the 
monk having himself been purified and illumined, turns like the hierarch of the EH 
(whom Dionysius also calls &yyeAos and interpreter of divine judgment) to purify 
and illumine others”. He is ready to approach (here not very Dionysian) the 
premier virtue, knowledge”. 


b) Natural contemplation or ®vo_xh Bewota which Evagrius 
divides into two parts, first 


i) The contemplation of the devteoa 


Here the mind, in the clarity of à&xáðera and given the impetus of love, rises 
from a purely sensible perception of bodies to the apprehension of the principles, 
dOyou, determining their existence. These Adyou embrace both 1) the providential 
intention of Christ with respect to each of the fallen voes, the particular 
administration of that providence being the angelic tás, and 2) the judgment 
rendered on the fallenness of each vois, i.e., the assignment to each of a state 
precisely equivalent to the degree of its defection and answering exactly to its 
particular needs. Evagrius will thus speak of the Xéyou of providence and 
judgment in a single phrase” and, in another”, insist rightly on the priority of 
Providence. The Dionysian equivalents would, without the element of the 
primordial fall, concern tás and Gvadoyia. The contemplation of the devtega, 
in any case, is thus the necessary expression of the state of todyyeAos. It is the 
apprehension of, and participation in, the sense and intention of Christ’s 
Providence. This means in turn that one is led to the contemplation of the 
Jesus Christ, himself the “mind” of Providence, in and through and toward whom 
God has worked his saving will. The whole process, from the moaxtuxh through 
the contemplation of the devtega, represents, as in Dionysius and the EH, 
assimilation to the person of Christ. Having achieved the point wherein are 
gathered the Adyo of the Sevtega, the ascending vows arrives at the participation 
in the assembled “science” employed by Christ in judging the voes and fashioning 
the worlds”, and so necessarily at the sole contemplation of him who made them. 
Jesus is the X6yos of the Adyou of Providence and judgment™. The fallen mind, 


90. Pratique 56 (630-633). “ovvartew nhudas toils ayia Suvapeoiv® recalls Dionysius’ 
use of Guvatw, save of course that Evagrius intends literally the ultimate joining to a higher 
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through personal effort and grace”, once having apprehended this Adyos is ready 
to become the “inheritor of Christ’. It is ready for the second stage of natural 
contemplation. 


i) The contemplation of the To@ta 


This is the contemplation of the logikoi, the intelligible — therefore true and 
original — creation. While the knowledge of the devteoa embraces the providential 
“science” or “wisdom” of Christ, that of the zea ta represents the “substance” of 
Christ’s wisdom”, the primordial cogía of the Creator. It is the Evagrian realm 
corresponding to Dionysius’ duvapetc or, better, the divine GeAnuata. We arrive 
here at essential likenesses, and equally essential differences between the Evagrian 
and Dionysian schemes. The Evagrian hierarchies lead the voc to full participation 
in Christ. They reveal him. This is like the EH. The great difference is that 
Evagrius has a double set of Adyou or divine intentions. Christ is not the téA0c, 
and therefore the Adyou of Providence are not equivalent to the original will or 
wisdom of the Creator, the Logos. Only once having achieved equality with Jesus, 
or at least a large share in his wisdom'™, is the mind enabled to rise to the 
intuition of the Ad6you gathered in the Word of God"! and so to the threshold of 
the Trinity’. At both levels the function of natural contemplation is the same. 
We cite Hausherr: “the contemplation of creatures does not consist in seeing 
those themselves, but... the reflection of the divine attributes of which they are 
the effects, the mirrors, the symbols”!®”, For Dionysius, however, this means the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy since, in identifying Christ with téAoc, he unites the 
providential with the “original” will of God and the two Evagrian contemplations 
become a single puouxn Bewoial™. 

Returning to Evagrius, the Qeweia of the Adyou underlying the intelligible 
world is still an involvement of the mind in forms and “in multiplicity’'!™. 
Perfection lies above the forms which may “impress upon the mind’, Beyond 
intellection, it abides in the “place [téstoc]” of “pure prayer”! wherein alone the 
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Logos manifests himself'™. 


c) Essential science: Evmoic 


The final “movement” of the vodc in its return up the levels of contemplation 
is its integration into the “essential science” or “light” — not darkness — of the 
Holy Trinity’. This is to say that the last movement is the end of movement. It is 
the real “place” of voùs where again it becomes truly itself'!°, shedding the nature 
of “soul” added to it and returning to its original state!''. Here we arrive at two 
questions which bear, we believe, a certain relation to the CD: 1) have we the 
possibility of a direct encounter with God while still here below, or must we wait — 
until the end? and 2) what is the nature of that encounter with “essential knowledge”, 
i.e., is it at all related to the éxotao.s of Gregory of Nyssa and Dionysius as 
distinct from Origen? 


i) Eschatology or ecstasy? the ladder of the ages 


Evagrius’ insistence in one text'” that the voii¢ may not depart from itself 
when coupled with his assertion in another place!!? that the embodied vot is not 
capable of beholding the bodiless, would appear to require the necessity of ages to 
come before the experience of “essential knowledge” may be enjoyed. The 
ecstasy of other writers would then become for him the ascent up the hierarchies 
of being and knowledge, the transformation of “ecstasy into eschatology’''*, Each 
level — Evagrius at one point! gives us five steps of knowledge and elsewhere!’ 
the reminder that only Christ possesses (or is possessed by) the fifth, the Holy 
Trinity — is a kind of intensification or concentration of the one preceding it, a 
gathering up into truth accompanied by a consequent shedding of the merely 
expedient or — better ~ providential. Each level of being therefore as represented 
by such terms as body, soul, human, angel, intellect, etc., represents “moments of 
the knowledge of God itself’''”, Bearing that point in mind, let us recall again that 
the whole process is lent coherence by, finds its “mind” in, Christ whose providence 
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is not a matter confined to each of our several lifetimes but to the several 
lifetimes of each. The intensifications of being and knowledge toward which he 
directs us and through which he guides us correspond, again, to different worlds. 
Thus the three “resurrections” described by Evagrius'” are in fact descriptions of 
this movement to knowledge through levels of being and so through time. This 
active concentration of reality, a gathering or pulling into the center, into the 
yv@ouc, is the activity of Providence — Evagrius’ Heilsgeschichte — as composed, 
conducted, and played by Christ. It will continue over ages yet to come, so long 
indeed as the vdeg remain “susceptible” to augmentation or diminution!", i.e., to 
movement. Only at the last will motion and cycles cease!?°, then, when all shall 
have attained to “co-inheritance” with Christ as united and equal in the original 
inheritance which is God®!. 

Yet, with all his insistence on the necessity of disincarnation for the vision of God, 
Evagrius often suggests that a real experience of God is possible for us here 
below. This comes to the fore particularly in his imagery of té70¢, @a@s, etc., and 
in the radical apophasis”!” of “pure prayer” as outlined particularly in De Orat. 
56-78. We feel this tension to be comparable — or in fact related — to that which 
many have remarked in the CD, i.e., between the ecstasy of the MT and DN and 
the elsewhere apparently rigid maintenance of the hierarchies. Comparable, too, 
is the key to its (at least partial) resolution. 

We arrive at our point seven. The votc, Evagrius tells us'23, is the temple 
(vaóg) of God whose altar is the contemplation of the Holy Trinity. The latter, 
when considered in connection with what we have just noted concerning the 
Evagrian hierarchies as “moments of the knowledge of God”, leads us to our 
solution — and, we believe, very close to Dionysius. The universe, or worlds, of 
Evagrius, is in essence the fallen vot¢ writ large or, after the manner of Dionysius, 
the icon of humanity. They correspond very nearly indeed to that series of icons 
constituting the EH which we outlined at the conclusion of Chapter IV: the 
images of Providence, of Christ, of humanity, and of the soul. The world(s), to 
phrase the relationship yet another way, is in a sense Evagrius’ Church, the body 
of Christ, the way of initiation into the mystery of God. The parallels appear to us 
too striking to be considered accidental. No less significant, of course, are the 
differences: that the Evagrian cosmos is not the icon of the divine Suvduetc, nor 
of the angels, represents Dionysius’ correction via the Cappadocians of the 
Origenist myth accepted by Evagrius. It is then no surprise to find another point 
of contact, and a no less significant difference, in their respective understandings 
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of the supreme experience of God possible here below. First of all, both do agree 
that such is possible. That, for Evagrius, the mind is God’s temple whose altar is 
the contemplation of the Trinity does imply that, even in the embodied state, 
some real anticipation of that “ultimate beatitude’!* may be granted in the 
present age, that one may — if only momentarily — enter into the temple of one’s 
own being to stand before that altar. The same would apply, in somewhat different 
form, to Dionysius: the Church both “images” and thereby enables our 
participation in the vision of the world to come, because it carries the mystery 
within it even now, Our point seven, in short. 

In pursuance of the latter, and turning to the texts printed by Frankenberg in 
his Greek retroversion from the sixth-century Syriac translation, we find that the 
parallels multiply'*. For Evagrius as for the MT the key scriptural text is from 
Exodus, in particular Exod 24:10, and the vision that the elders of Israel have (in 
the LXX version) of the “place” of their God. Evagrius returns again and again to 
this text. Perhaps his most complete statement comes in the following from Ep. 
39, wherein we may detect echoes not only of the MT, but of the angelic liturgy as 
well: 


If then by the grace of God the intellect both turns away from these [the 
passions] and puts off the old man, then it will as well see its own constitution 
at the time of prayer like a sapphire or in the color of heaven, which recalls 
as well what the scripture names the place of God seen by the elders on 
Mount Sinai. It calls this the place and the vision the peace by which one 
sees in oneself that peace which surpasses every intellect and which guards 
our heart. For another heaven [GAdos obeavos] is imprinted on a pure 
heart, the vision of which is both light and the spiritual place, because 
within it are beheld so many [great things]: the meaning of beings and the 
holy angels who sojourn with the worthy 2°, 


The visionary encounters the whole company of heaven together with the 
light from above. Turning to other significant Biblical images in Evagrius’ lexicon, 
and related to the themes of temple and Sinai so important to Dionysius as well, 
we note first of all his citation of Ps 75:3 in order to declare that the soul is the 
true Zion, God’s intended dwelling place (xatorxnthorov)'™. Referring to Genesis 
28, the “revelation of the mysteries of God” is the ladder revealed to Jacob which 
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the soul ascends “by degress [Avafa0umv] ot virtue toward “perfect union [or 
“mingling”, oúupiers] with God’'*, Babai, Evagrius’ Syriac commentator, sees 
Jacob’s ladder as the heavenly hierarchy “by which we ascend to God”, For 
Evagrius, the knowledge of the Trinity is the “spiritual mountain” that is difficult 
to approach (recall Exod 19), but revealed to the “intellect stripped of the 
passions”'*°. In a work preserved under the name of Nilus of Ancyra, Evagrius 
both spiritualizes the Eucharistic words of Jesus — the “bread” is a “type” of the 
intellect — and cites the prophet’s vision in Isa 6:1ff for the soul or intellect as 
“throne” of God: “For it is there that God takes his seat, and there that he is 
known’’', Finally, he expresses the following wish to a correspondent: 


May the Lord grant that the noonday [veonuBeia] of your virtue be radiant, 
and that your tabernacle [oxnvi] become the lodging of the holy angels and 
of our Savior, Jesus Christ'32, 


These texts, together with the temple theme and especially the two citations 
concerning the tabernacle and throne, the inhabitation of Christ and the “noonday” 
of virtue, call to mind in particular our discussion of the CD’s Epistle III and the 
Dionysian “suddenly”. Neither are we the first to note a correspondence between 
the Platonist c€atevnc¢ and Evagrius in this regard. In a fascinating article, A. 
Guillaumont took up the Evagrian use of the temple, throne, and Sinai motifs in 
order to draw a connection between them and the “sudden” vision of light 
described by Plotinus in Enn. V.3.17; 5.7; and V1.7.36'3. N. S’ed followed up on 
this essay by exploring Evagrius’ treatment of Exod 24:10 (and Ps 75:3) in 
relation to the tradition of the Targums and the Syriac Peshitta". S’ed’s 
conclusions are striking. According to him, Evagrius in fact follows the Targums 
and Peshitta in his use of Exodus 24, while at the same time his “vision of peace” 
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links him closely to the Targumic tradition, even down to the haggadic play on the 
name “Jerusalem:” “Sans connaître le terme technique araméen shekinta, Evagre 
suit la ligne interrompue de |’interprétation traditionelle — Salem, Jerusalem, 
vision de fa paix, demeure de la Présence”, His was thus “la première interiorisation 
intellectuelle dont nous ayons une attestation écrite” — i.e., for him the spiritual 
Sinai is within the votc'*. 

The consequence of these insights for a proper accounting of Dionysius’ 
sources is in our view most significant. First, we note the internalization of the 
Sinai motif as having already occurred in Evagrius. Second, there is the fact that 
his handling of Sinai and Zion links him to Aramaic and Syrian traditions, and 
this, in view of the parallels we have already seen between him and Dionysius, 
seems to provide added weight to the idea of the latter as himself in turn related to 
Syrian Christianity. Third, the Areopagite’s handling of the “sudden” is clearly 
foreshadowed by Evagrius and, moreover, betrays precisely the same kind of 
blending of Platonist and Biblical allusions as the great ascetic writer had managed 
over a century before the likely composition of the CD. Indeed, in light of the 
Vita Antonii’s own use of the “sudden”, Evagrius himself might be part of a 
tradition antedating his own works, and to which both he and the Areopagite are 
simply witnesses'*, Fourth, however, what we might call the ecclesial echoes in 
Dionysius’ “sudden” and his use of Sinai, in particular the background of the 
liturgy and the Eucharist, are largely missing in Evagrius. We shall thus be obliged 
to search out that missing element in other sources, and find it we shal] in — again 
—men who are writing out of Christian Syria”. 

There remains the matter of Evagrius’ supreme experience itself, the vision 
of the “light of the Holy Trinity”. For further discussion of the likenesses and 
contrasts between the two writers we turn to our second question. 


ii) The nature of essential knowledge in Evagrius: &otaotg or KOTÁOTOOLG? 


Evagrius has, first of all, often been contrasted with such advocates of 
negative theology as Nyssa and the Areopagite. Hausherr, for example, opposes 
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Evagrius’ “katastatic” theology to the ecstatic interpretation of encounter with 
God found in Gregory and in the CD", The contrast, and particularly that between 
Evagrius and Dionysius, has been somewhat overdrawn. Here once again we 
follow Gendle'*’. The latter noted that Evagrius’ use of Exod 24:9-11 indicated a 
“katastatic” rather than an “ecstatic” experience'*°. As we have noted, however, 
Gendle also points to certain previously unstressed elements in Evagrius: the 
presence of the divine ovoia/Suvauets distinction and the need of grace, features 
that link the disciple to his partially Cappadocian antecedents. We feel they also 
link him to Dionysius. True, there seems to be no ecstasy, no enraptured 
transcending of creaturely limits in Evagrius’ scheme of things'*', and here we 
must admit a difference from both the Areopagite and — perhaps even more so — 
the Nyssene. Evagrius’ encounter takes place within the mind, at the toémoc Bod. 
On the other hand, his stress on the voic as “susceptible to God [Sextixdc Bedtn- 
tos} and his corresponding remark that the power of “essential knowledge” in 
which lies the votc’ proper repose is not at the same time co-natural to it, do 
recall to us both that 6vvauts or faculty of €vwous in Dionysius by which we are 
united to God beyond intellection, and the CD’s insistence that it is always the 
power or love of God which is the active force within us. Hausherr’s contrasting 
of Evagrian “activité” with Dionysian “passivité” would therefore also appear to 
be exaggerated'**. For the monastic theologian, too, there is at the end a “suffering 
of divine things [ta0mv tà Beta)”. Although we cannot say that Evagrius 
subsequently follows Moses into the darkness beyond the tónog Beot, still it does 
appear that he shares here, too, with the CD. 

Yet even here matters are not as clearcut as the usual reading of light 
(Evagrius) versus darkness (Dionysius) allows. We saw above in dealing with the 
“sudden”, as well as elsewhere in the CD, that it one were to choose between light 
and dark as signaling the ultimate for Dionysius, one would have to give the nod 
to the former. By the same token, H. Bacht has suggested that Evagrius’ “gleaming 
light is at the same time deepest darkness”'’, Bunge has argued at length for the 
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Trinitarian character of Evagrian mysticism'*, and we recall that the MT begins 
with a Trinitarian invocation. Further, we would underline the fact that for 
Evagrius the experience of the divine light is not a purely natural state. While the 
“form of the soul” is indeed in the “likeness of heaven”, it is precisely beyond 
{vméQ] this heaven that “the light of the Trinity shines forth at the time of prayer”, 
The divine light is a gift. It “inclines by grace to the knowledge of the soul”, and 
this is so because the Trinity is not any created thing, but alone and unique is 
“essential knowledge... unsearchable and incomprehensible”'4’, It “dawns” or 
“rises [avatéXAovtos]” in the soul at the time of prayer!'®. The one certain 
difference that we can find between the anchorite and the Areopagite is that the 
former sees the beatific vision as the cessation of any and all motion'*® while the 
latter does not. This one significant difference points again to Evagrius’ debt to 
Origen’s myth and Dionysius’ deliberate rejection of it. Together with, and doubt- 
less following, Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius clearly belongs to the same “family” 
as Evagrius while just as clearly accepting the Nyssene’s correction of the great 
Alexandrian where the anchorite does not. 


C. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION: EVYAGRIUS AND AREOPAGITICA 


Dionysius differs sharply from Evagrius. He emphasizes God’s absolute 
transcendence, rejects the Origenist myth of a first creation, affirms creaturely 
xtvnous and with it the permanence of change and of variety, i.e., hierarchy, and 
finally maintains the Incarnation as the true évavOoumnouis of God and therefore 
at the core of the mystery of human salvation — as, indeed, the Mystery now 
present among us. All this is of course simply to reaffirm what we have said 
concerning that Cappadocian correction of Origen, of which we believe the 
Areopagite to have been a faithful student. 

Yet for all their differences, the parallels between Evagrius and Dionysius are 
quite as striking. These could not have been fortuitous'*'. Recalling, for example, 
Evagrius’ perfected anchorite, already foreshadowed in the Vita Antonii and in 
the persons of the great desert sages, and our having seen the worlds and the 
divine economy as it were summed up in this figure, it is surely neither accidental 
nor unrelated that we find Dionysius taking such care throughout his works! to 


146. “The Trinitarian Mysticism of Evagrius Ponticus”. 

147. Chapter 4 (Frankenberg 427), 

148. Ep. 29 (587). 

149, Ep. 17 (579). Recall Plotinus in Enn. V.5.8 awaiting the One’s rising like the dawn. 

150. See for example Chapters 45 and esp. 43 (461 and 465). 

151. Other scholars whom we have noted already, von Balthasar and Bouyer, have seen 
some of these parallels. We should add A. Dempf, “Evagrios Pontikos als Metaphysiker und 
Mystiker” PJ LXXVH (1970) 297-319. If anything, Dempf exaggerates the likenesses between 
Evagrius and Dionysius in order to arrive, via both, at Thomas Aquinas (315-316), and even to 
posit Evagrius as Dionysius’ mentor, Hierotheos, 317. 

152. But esp. in Epistle VII. Thus see Koch, Mysterienwesen 18. 
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insist both upon the bishop’s supreme authority and the monk’s subordination. 
He even goes to the extent of enshrining monastic tonsure in the Church’s liturgy 
in order to underline the monk’s proper place: under the authority of the clergy? 
That he felt obliged to do so indicates a continuing ferment, a threat to established 
ecclesiastical order and the sacraments of the visible Church", We shall see in the 
following chapter that, in his effort to salvage both the charismatic Christian 
gnostic and the sacramental dispensation, he also fits within a continuum, taking 
up lines of thought that had been extant in the region for over a century. 

For now, however, we deal with the question of a specifically Origenist ferment 
in the Holy Land and surrounds that we can place the Areopagite within, and to 
which he could have been responding. There are several indications that the 
Origenist debate carried on without break from Origen’s condemnation and the 
expulsion of the Origenist monks from Egypt at the turn of the fifth century to 
Justinian’s condemnation in 543, and even beyond! ’. If we place Dionysius in 
Syria-Palestine at the end of the fifth century, and further assume his acquaintance 
with the monastic-ascetic tradition, for which there can be no doubt, then he had 
to have had an intimate knowledge of both Evagrius and the Evagrian current (as 
well as a certain amount of sympathy for them). We should thus also be able to 
situate the main lines of much of his thought as in continuity with the critique of 
Evagrian and post- Evagrian Origenism as that criticism was expressed both 
before and after the appearance of the Areopagitica. Let us glance first at the 
critique, and then move on to three figures from the early sixth century who were 
connected both to Dionysius and to Evagrius: Stephen bar Sudaili, Sergius of 
Reshaina, and John of Scythopolis. 

E. Clark has done us the service of analyzing the early debate. Several issues 
that the latter raised go to the heart of the CD. There is first of all Ephiphanius of 
Salamis’ complaint that Origen denied the body: “Having allowed itself to be 
tamed in holiness, then it should not be deprived of a reward along with its 
soul”?!56, We recall particularly EH VII.1.1 where Dionysius’ speaks of the ôuótv- 


153. Dionysius appears to have been the first to do this. See K. Holl, Enthusiasmus, 205- 
206, on this point and its popularity among the monks. They quite welcomed tonsure as a 
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31:519). 
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ya. oaytata, having sweated and struggled with the soul (ovva8Anoavta), receiving 
their just reward'*’, and the same language a paragraph later against those who 
dissolve the ovvyia. of body and soul, a critique that is moreover seconded by the 
Scholiast’s specific mention of Origen'**. Secondly, Clark quotes Jerome’s citation 
of Theophilus of Alexandria’s Festal Letter of 403 A.D. She notes Jerome’s 
critique of the Origenist equation of xivnois (motus) with the Fall, and continues: 
“The very beauty of the world (xóouogs) depends on its ornamentation with 
creatures... [yet] On Origen’s understanding of creation... there could be no 
ranking... [among the angels] without a precosmic fall, that is the hierarchy... 
would be the product of sin’”'?. Here, therefore, are the very building blocks of 
the CD: motion, beauty (xóouos) and ta&—tc — hierarchy, in short. Finally, in the 
same passage, she also includes Theophilus’ complaint against Origen’s “slanderous” 
limitation of God’s power, at which point we recall the divine infinity that 
Dionysius has taken from Nyssa and Clement, ad which comprises an essential 
component of the defense of motion. 

Just over a century later we find exactly the same critique, this time spectically 
against Evagrius, lodged by a Syriac-speaking ecclesiastic and authority on the 
spiritual life, Philoxenus of Mabboug. The latter, one of the most distinguished 
spokesmen for the struggle against Chalcedon, criticized particularly Evagrius’ 
lack of a permanent place for variety (xóouos, we might say), for permanent 
differences in rank and order (Tés), or for change and development (xivnots)'!™. 
Philoxenus may also have been the earliest translator of Evagrius into Syriac!*', 
Finally, he had genuine cause to be worried about Evagrian influence, since there 
were live, Syriac-speaking Origenists in his own area, in particular one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, to whom the bishop of Mabboug had been obliged to write a very 
sharp letter'®, ; 

Stephen brings us to the first of our three figures and unquestionably the 
most curious. If he is indeed the author of the Book of the Holy Hierotheos, and if 
the present late MSS are relatively untampered with and unadulterated — 
altogether rather an “iffy” proposal — then we discover a quite extraordinary 
mingling of Dionysius with Evagrius occurring sometime between 494 and 512, 
the latter being the years between which Philoxenus wrote his letter!, Guillaumont’s 
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recovery of the Kephalaia Gnostica, together with his own research in the area of 
Syriac-speaking Christianity, has made more likely Philoxenus’ linkage of this 
strange figure with Evagrius'*, and Bunge has recently pinpointed some of 
Stephen’s misreadings of Evagrius'®. But the document itself seeks to link its 
doctrine, in effect a pantheism with strong gnostic overtones, to the Areopagite, 
and to portray Evagrius’ temporary hierarchies in the language of Dionysius’ 
permanent ones'™, In all, it is clearly Evagrius (though the Evagrius of a dream) 
who predominates, and it is the CD that is assimilated to him. Yet the very fact of 
this juxtaposition and its date, given the qualifications noted above, are significant. 
Someone else was reading both men before the end of the fifth century and 
making connections between them, even if those connections were very odd and 
not altogether coherent. 

Not so odd, but still quite as interesting, is another figure from the Syriac- 
speaking world, Sergius of Reshaina (d. 536), Dionysius’ earliest translator into 
Syriac, According to the Ps. Zachary of Mitylene, Sergius was a man “practiced in 
the reading of many books of the Greeks and of Origen”, a onetime student in 
Alexandria, and a rather indifferent non-Chalcedonian who, in fact, ended his life 
in Constantinople within the Chalcedonian camp'*’, His translation work, besides 
including certain of Aristotle’s works and Porphyry’s Eisagoge'®, included the 
earliest renderings we know of into Syriac of both Dionysius and Evagrius'®, That 
Sergius read the Dionysian corpus in a very Evagrian light, though without 
reference to the Origenist myth of a precosmic fall, is immediately clear from 
even a cursory reading of his Mimro prefacing the translation'”, He does, though, 
admit to having written most of the preface before commencing the translation 
itself!’'. Nonetheless, his witness to a relation or correlation of some kind between 
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Evagrius and Dionysius, if not the exact equivalence he wishes to establish, should 
be taken seriously'”. This is a man, given his simultaneous acquaintance with 
philosophy, who must have known something about the subject. He thus also fits 
within a pattern. 

The pattern becomes clearer still with John of Scythopolis, bishop of that 
Palestinian city from 536-548, who has increasingly become a center of scholarly 
attention as the author of many of the Scholia on Dionysius in PG IV'”, John’s 
proximity to the likely date of the CD’s composition, within no more than two 
generations and perhaps less, his Palestinian Jocation, and finally his persistent 
interest — other than in the Christological furore where much of his energy is 
concentrated (and where scholarly interest in him is likely to focus, understandably) 
— in issues pertaining to Origenism'”, all seem to point toward and lend support 
to our feeling that Dionysius is somehow connected with both the debate over 
Origen/Evagrius, and with Christian Palestine (at least the latter in an extended 
sense). Without distinguishing John’s hand from the other Scholia, and at rough 
count, we find Origen mentioned nine times and once obliquely. Of those nine 
references, three bear on the body and the Resurrection'”. Evagrius appears twice 
expressly, and twice in a way that clearly suggests him"®, Whatever John’s 
motives in defending Dionysius and, indeed, seeking to lay claim to him, it seems 
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clear to us that these included more than simply an attempt to “co-opt his Mono- 
physite opponents’ apostolic witness”!”. We think that he had other irons in the 
tire, up to and including a possible acquaintance with the mysterious author 
himself whose writings John clearly admired. This is, however, somewhat to 
anticipate our conclusions below. For now, our purposes in this section are 
complete: 1) there was a continuum of criticism of and interest in Evagrius; 2) it 
was concentrated in Syria-Palestine; and 3) at least three prominent figures at the 
sixth-century end of the process were directly involved both with this continuum, 
and with Dionysius. 


1. The Corpus Dionysiacum: a “Neoplatonized Origenism?” 


We are primarily concerned with the shape of Dionysius’ thought in relation 
particularly to his Christian predecessors. Now, it is precisely that shape that 
establishes the link we feel exists with Evagrius and therefore that justifies the 
admittedly rather curious expression, “Neoplatonized Origenism”, that we have 
chosen to head this sub-section. It deserves some explanation. Briefly, we have 
sought in this chapter to describe the system of one, very important, disciple of 
Origen and to indicate the parallels that it has with that of the CD. It seems to us 
that those parallels, especially Evagrius’ elaboration and sharpening of Origen’s 
general vision of the creation as providential, as a td&us bearing the yv@ots of 
Christ, as centered on Christ, and finally as the divinely-willed image of humanity 
(= vowc) intended to instruct us and bring us back to ourselves, to Christ, and thus 
to God, are of significance to the creation of the CD. The following we would call 
Dionysius’ Origenism: the attempt to portray creation as &vaywyń, as the taELC 
enabling return (€mtotgogn) to God that is given uniquely in and through Christ. 
As for the ‘“‘Neoplatonized”, Dionysius was first of all simply another participant 
in the long Christian (and pre-Christian, Philo) dialogue with late Platonism that 
began long before Origen. Regarding specifically Neoplatonic elements, he was, 
secondly, already the heir of a very important Christian-Platonist exchange, itself 
involving the modification of Origen, via the Cappadocians. His own particular 
contribution from late Neoplatonism lay, thirdly, in the introduction of the 
hierarchies as well as, of course, a great deal of the rather rococo vocabulary 
whose sources in pagan literature have been so admirably detailed by Koch. Yet, 
his is an Origenism — as just defined — that has been “Neoplatonized’, and not the 
reverse. His hierarchies are not temporary, pedagogic devices, true, but even less 
are they causal chains or successive demiurges. Rather, like those of Evagrius, 
they are a mystagogy. They proclaim; they reveal; they initiate into the Mystery 
that accomplishes our return. As with Evagrius’, Dionysius’ hierarchies are the 
work of Christ, and unlike the earlier man’s, they will continue to show forth 
Jesus, who is God, forever. The Incarnation for Dionysius does not cease with the 
eschaton, 
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2. The mystery of the Church: eternal worship 


Let us put the matter another way by recalling our remarks above concerning 
the world as Evagrius’ Church. Dionysius has simply reversed this equation: the 
Church, our hierarchy, is his world. Like the Evagrian, his is a world that is a 
providential order (tGEtc) bearing a knowledge (étothun) and thereby enabling 
an activity (évégyeta) that in turn effects the soul’s purification, illumination, and 
union with God — in short, the vision of God and likening (GA@opoiwots) to him. 
Evagrius distinguishes Christ from God. Dionysius does not, and therein we 
contend — above and beyond any talk of late Neoplatonist influence — lies the 
basic difference informing his alterations of the earlier thinker’s system. For the 
author of the CD Christ does not merely reveal the structures of creation he 
designed after the Fall. Instead, through the Incarnation he constitutes them. In 
becoming human, Jesus grants us the new, theandric moAtteta. In a sense, 
therefore, Dionysius’ world is a narrower one than Evagrius’. The angels, for 
example, remain our instructors and guides, and, through Christ and the newly- 
centered world he brings us, we are joined to their liturgy, but the two worlds of 
humans and of angels no longer belong to one and the same grand scheme. Our 
world, that which embraces — and always will embrace — the sensible creation, 
finds its very being, sense and coherence, in the Incarnate Christ, thus in the 
hierarchy that is his body, and so ultimately at the altar of the Church’s Liturgy. 
Effectively therefore, Dionysius has put the Church and its organized worship in 
the place of Evagrius’ providential cosmos. 

In order further to illustrate our point, let us address the tollowing questions 
to the two writers: What is the Christian to do? Where is the encounter with God? 
Evagrius would reply in favor of the évayaonotc, of the solitary’s ascetic effort, 
armed with the “data” of Revelation, to master himself and to contemplate the 
world wherein — i.e., in the mastery and the contemplation — he will meet God. 
Dionysius, on the other hand, answers: “the Christian goes to Church’. We do not, 
naturally, wish to suggest that the Areopagite intends thereby to deny or belittle 
ascetic effort — he clearly does not — but he has as clearly altered the, as it were, 
center of gravity, the locus of encounter, It is at the altar, in and through the 
celebration of the mysteries as administered by the tiered ranks of the clergy and 
as received by the ordered masses of the faithful, that the Christian is to tind his 
place in the world and the meaning of the world, the Adyog of his and the world’s 
being, and so the fulfillment of his being through the yv@otg thus given and 
obtained. The bishop, albeit remaining a charismatic figure, replaces the anchorite, 
and he does so most emphatically. Here one might recall the bishop’s role in another 
Syrian, Ignatius of Antioch. In a curious sense, Dionysius has “institutionalized”’ the 
Origenist å&vaywyń — so long, that is, as we do not understand “institution” in a 
purely hard and legal sense, as simply a formal collective bound by certain rules. 
Our author is, after all, a species of Origenist and his &vo-ywyn retains the flavor of 
a fundamentally personal affair, essentially contemplative, and not the basis for a 
dynamic doctrine of the Church militant or, even, of the magisterium. None- 
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theless, it is decidedly centripetal rather than centrifugal. It pulls into the center of 
a visible, established, and public worship. 

Dionysius thus expressed this centripetal thrust in such a way that it affirmed 
the contemplative Christian in his or her silent prayer. His “institutionalizing” 
takes nothing away from Evagrius’ inward ascent. The spiritual mountain is still 
there, and it remains the calling of every believer to make the climb, But that 
mountain and its ascent have been superimposed onto the Christian assembly at 
worship, Clement’s “true gnostic” onto the Ignatian bishop, the encounter with 
Christ in light onto the Church’s altar and the consecrated eiements, and the 
structures of the human soul onto the very “geography” of the believers gathered 
for prayer’, Yet this was not to turn Christian worship into “mere” symbol, nor 
the sacraments into a moving illustration of no further interest once its meaning 
had been decoded. Perhaps rather than superimposition, with its “Nestorian” ring, 
we should speak instead of a fusion, a union or a “mingling’’. The hidden, whether 
of God or of the soul, is revealed in the manifest without loss or confusion. It 
permeates the visible. This side of the eschaton it can only be glimpsed, but “then” 
it will be all in all. The “it” in question has a name, and that name is Jesus. Here is 
the meaning at once of Dionysius’ attraction to Neoplatonism, especially to 
Tamblichan theurgy, and of the latter’s transformation at his hands. The philosopher’s 
longing to meet the needs of a “weak” human soul with the revelation of 
“unspeakable rites” linking us directly to the gods finds its counterpart, its end and 
fulfillment, in the presence of the incarnate Christ informing the Church’s 
worship, just as Evagrius’ sacramental cosmos discovers its own transformation 
into the xdopos of the divine liturgy'”. The visible world, i.e., the world of the 
_ Church, remains fully sacramental. At the same time, it also continues to serve — 

as did Evagrius’ universe and Origen’s before him — as the image of the soul. It 
mediates the “hidden” of Jesus, now in veiled fashion and openly — ~avotatats 
LaoLaovyats — at the eschaton, 

Our account of Dionysius’ sources is not yet complete, however. Commentary 
on the Church’s liturgy was a genre already over a century old at the time of the 
CD’s likely composition, and the latter as an example of this genre has been 
frequently noted!®, At the same time, the EH has been singled out as a very 
peculiar instance of this type of commentary: “timeless”, “allegorical”, not only 
failing to account for the sacraments but actually dissolving them'®', We shail in 
consequence devote relatively little space in the following chapter to the nascence 
and character of liturgical commentary, and much more to our investigation of 
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the sources for that “timelessness” and “allegory”. This is because Dionysius owes 
a debt to earlier, primarily fourth century and Syrian sources for both the genre of 
his treatise on “our hierarchy”, and for his reading of the latter as the soul writ 
large. In other words, he had the “makings”, as it were, of his response to 
Evagrian Origenism not only in the works of a lamblichus or a Proclus, but also — 
and we think even more importantly — in the ascetical literature of his native, 
Christian Syria. The last point will take us into uncharted waters, at least so far as 
Dionysian scholarship is concerned, but we are confident that a new world awaits 
our discovery. 


CHAPTER IX 


SYRIA: MYSTAGOGUES AND MESSALIANS 


A. FOURTH-CENTURY MYSTAGOGY THE PHENOMENON 


We intend in these few lines merely to note the existence, or nascence, of a 
phenomenon in the fourth-century Christian world that provided the background 
of the Dionysian synthesis, part of the frame within which he placed his “Neo- 
platonized Origenism’’. The nature of that phenomenon, and its relevance to the 
EH-CD, might perhaps best be gathered from the words of one of its harshest 
modern critics: 


The victory of the Nicene faith was the victory of the priests over the faith 
of the Christian people... The thought that Christianity is the revelation of 
something incomprehensible became more and more familiar... has for its 
obverse side the adoration of the mystery... subjection to mystagogues.... 
The people must simply believe the Faith. They accordingly did not live in 
this Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank... legends... 
amulets... the Mass regarded as magical...!. 


One need not agree with Harnack’s judgments here — although his is certainly 
a perspective often enough applied to Dionysius — but the great shift in Christian 
realities he is indicating was an undeniable, historical fact. The Nicean period 
corresponds to the so-called “Constantinian settlement”, that century of worldly 
triumph that saw the Church’s position altered from that of persecuted minority 
to the established faith - and prop — of the empire. This immense change led in 
turn to a massive influx of former pagans, to conversions on a truly imperial 
scale. It was evident that the Church would have somehow to adapt itself, its 
teaching and instruction, in order to accommodate the masses suddenly flocking 
to its doors. And adapt it did, both through the use of imperial machinery to define 
and enforce Christian dogmas (with the results so deplored by Harnack) and, 
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particularly relevant for us, through the elaboration of the catechumenate and use 
of the public worship as an instrument capable at once of impressing the new 
taithful with the splendor and seriousness of Christian belief, and of instructing 
them in the mystery so defined, of illustrating it. Even Lietzmann’, another critic, 
who saw in this process the entry into the Church of “the concrete, materialistic 
ideas of nature worship”, of “ritualism and a farrago of rites”, admits that the 
impression so gained by the neophytes did not entirely fail of its (generally 
beneficent) aims. More importantly, this era of victory, when the Church no 
longer had so much to fear from pagan competition, also saw “the full application 
of mystery terminology to the Christian sacraments”. It belongs, Nock continues, 
“essentially to the period of the Church’s triumph and can be explained as an 
answer to an internal rather than an external challenge”, a matter indeed “of 
diplomatic and pedagogic intent” consciously bent on giving “all possible dignity 
to Christian worship’, 


B. THE EXPRESSION, “MYSTAGOGY”, AND THE MYSTAGOGUES 


The fourth century in short saw the birth of mystagogy as the, in part, 
deliberate attempt of the Church to meet the demands of its new imperial role. 
Let us pause a moment at the term itself, pvotaywyia, in order to explore its 
various meanings. First of all, it denotes “initiation into a mystery”, i.e. into a 
“spiritual reality” at once hidden and manifest which requires an initiation. In this 
initial and general sense, the term is scarcely limited to the fourth century and the 
imperial Church. Rather, it can be traced back to Alexandria, Clement, Origen, 
etc., to the very heart of the NT itself, and even to certain trends present in 
Hellenistic Judaism as represented by Philo. Then, too, the Christian faith found 
its first expression precisely in liturgical-sacramental rites and formulae: 
“Liturgy... was the first and initial layer in the Tradition of the Church’. Neither 
the fourth century nor the CD represent anything new in this respect. Secondly, 
however, the more precise senses of the term which Bornert’ has given us, “the 
accomplishment of a sacred action” and “the oral or written explanation of the 
mystery hidden in the Scripture and celebrated in the Liturgy”, do indicate a new 
direction — or, at least, a novel emphasis. The first and general sense of the term 
need not refer to any specifically liturgical activity. The systems of an Origen, a 
Clement, or a Philo could be termed “mystagogies”, as, indeed, we have done and 


2. For example, Eusebius’ panegyric in Hist. Eccl, X.iv.2-72 (SC 81-100); see also the 
examples given by Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 3-44. 

3. History of the Early Church IV, trans. Woolf (1961) 109. 

4. A. Nock, “Hellenistic Mysteries and Christian Sacraments” Mnemosyne IV (1952) 
210-211. 

5. R. Bornert, Les commentaires byzantins de la Divine Liturgie: du V He au XVe siècle 
(Paris: 1966) 29. 

6. Florovsky, “The Function of Tradition”, 84-85. 

7. Bornert, 29. 
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for which we can find examples in Lampe using the word in both substantive and 
verbal forms’, The specific use of the second of the two senses, however, is a 
phenomenon that becomes standard via the new fourth-century emphasis on the 
Christian rites. 

A new Stress on sacred action in accomplishment and explication does not, 
however, give us the CD full-blown. As we noted in Chapter IV, scholars such as 
Stiglmayr, Roques, Boularand, together with still other such as Bornert?, have all 
pointed to the differences between the mystagogy presented in the EH and those 
which appear in the late fourth and early fifth centuries. The latter, by such writers 
as Cyril of Jerusalem!°, John Chrysostom!', and Theodore of Mopsuestia”, the 
exemplars whom we have chosen, all take the form of catechetical addresses. 
They are sermons addressed to the newly-baptized explaining the impressive 
ceremonies that the neophytes had just experienced for the first time. Dionysius, 
by contrast, writes to Timothy, already a presbyter or bishop, and presumably in 
want of a “stronger meat” than a basic introduction". It is precisely that “strong 
meat”, in the shape of a revised Origenist Gvaywyn, that Dionysius set out to 
provide. Indeed, in the adaptation of that àvaywyń to the elaborate forms of 
Christian worship then prevailing, an approach made possible by the prior 
century’s having supplied a general framework of interest in and explication of 
the sacraments, lay Dionysius’ genius and originality (though, as we shall see from 
the “Messalians”, even here he was not entirely original). So compelling a genius, 
indeed, that (and here we anticipate our conclusions) his synthesis has continued 
to influence the later Byzantine and Orthodox world down to our own day. 


C. CONTINUITY OR DISCONTINUITY: THE CORPUS DIONYSIACUM VS. 
THE MYSTAGOGUES? 


1. Dionysius’ link with Antioch 


While the Alexandrian-Origenist vision transposed onto the Christian Liturgy 
may be the heart of our thesis, it is also our general purpose to demonstrate 
Dionysius’ basic continuity with the Christian tradition. To say therefore, as has 
one student of the question’, that the Areopagite has “no common ground with 
ideas of the Antiochene writers” appears to us an overstatement. As much an 
overstatement, in fact, as are perhaps many of the sharp contrasts scholars have 
drawn between the Alexandrian and Antiochene schools generally. That the 


8. Lampe, 890-891. 

9. Bornert, 37. 

10. Catéchéses Mystagogiques (SC 126, ed. Pièdaguel, 1966). 

11. Huit Catéchéses Baptismales inédites (SC 50, ed. Wenger, 1957). 

12. Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer and on the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, ed. and trans. Mingana (1933). 

13. Thus Rorem’s characterization of the CD as a kind of “handbook” for hierarchics. 
Symbols, 148-149, 

14. S. C. Parsons, The Historica Ecclesiastica of Germanus I. MS B.Litt., (Oxford: 1978) 91. 

15. For an article pointing out the dangers of too sharp a contrast, see H. de Lubac, 
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author of the CD should in the first place have felt drawn to the public worship of 
the Church as the vehicle of the Gvaywyt given us in Christ bears witness in itself 
to a certain blurring of the frontiers. Nor, for that matter, should this be surprising, 
given that Cyril, Chrysostom, and Theodore all lived and worked in the same area, 
Syria-Palestine, as gave birth to the CD. Indeed, the mystagogy in Bornert’s two 
specific senses may be said to have been an Antiochene invention. The same 
scholar goes in fact so tar as to declare “les milieux antiochiens”, in the persons of 
Chrysostom and — especially — Theodore, the birthplace “de la mystagogie 
allégorique:’’'® — allegorical, that is, in the sense of assigning precise and detailed 
significance to liturgical rites in an organized and systematic manner". In certain 
respects, then, Dionysius should be considered as one who simply inherited and 
turther elaborated an already local tradition. 


2. Typology vs. system 


The objection arises immediately: even so, it cannot be denied that the 
Areopagite did not confine himself simply to commenting on the sacraments 
systematically. Instead, he made the liturgy serve a system, specifically (most will 
continue) the vertically-oriented, static scheme of late Neoplatonism. In contrast, 
it goes on, the Antiochenes spoke out of pastoral need while remaining rooted in 
an essentially Biblical vision of type and fulfillment. They spoke in terms of the 
Gospel of Christ redeeming the OT promises, and of the sacraments as recapitulating 
and realizing that fulfillment in the present while simultaneously anticipating the 
eschaton. Thus, for example, Cyril sees in Baptism the saving truth of which the 
OT passage through the Red Sea was the type. The Church here represents the 
movement “from type to truth [420 tod rórov els tiv dAnBevav]”. Chrysostom 
repeats the theme”, adds other elements from the Exodus motif?! and dwells on 
the person of Christ??, Theodore, typically, concentrates chiefly upon the Passion, 
and especially upon the anticipation of the eschatological gifts received in 
Baptism”. Again, with the Eucharist, Chrysostom” stresses the Passion and the 


“Typologie et allégorisme” RSR 34 (1947) 180-226, Relatedly, in reference to the question of 
sacramental realism, see H. Chadwick, “Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian 
Controversy” JTS 2 (1951) 145-164. 

16. Bornert, 79-80; see also the interesting speculations of Larsen, Jamblique, 450-454, 
connecting the exegetical schools of that Neoplatonist philosopher, which were in the vicinity of 
Antioch, with such Christian writers as, precisely, Theodore of Mopsuestia. And see Rist, 
“Pseudo-Dionysius, Neoplatonism, and the Weakness of the Soul”. We shall shortly add another 
level to this interesting confluence, the idea of the “little church” of certain Syrian ascetics, 
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blood of Christ fulfilling the paschal types and nourishing the Church. Theodore as 
well, reflecting on Hebrews, links the liturgy to the unique sacrifice of Christ’s life 
and death. His vision of the sacrament as the recapitulation of Jesus’ life is 
indeed particularly well developed?®. One might note finally the consistently 
ethical emphasis of writers such as Chrysostom and Theodore”. 


3. Seen and unseen 


All this, the consistently “historical” thrust of the Antiochenes, does clearly 
differ from the ruling emphasis of the CD — although the former is not, as we have 
shown, entirely absent from the EH. Yet is the break in continuity really so 
absolute? We may note the frequent appearance, especially in Cyril and 
Theodore, of avuBodov, tiztoc, and related forms. Does the argument that these 
apply to historical events, the Heilsgeschichte in the one group, and to “Platonic 
ideas” in Dionysius really hold up? We have stressed repeatedly the difficulty of 
equating Dionysius’ vonta with those of the late Neoplatonists. The Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, too, recapitulates the saving acts of Christ, realizes the Incarnation, 
and anticipates the eschaton. And, surely, any simple dichotomy of Biblical versus 
Platonist must appear a little hazy to anyone familiar with the philosophical 
background of — particularly — Theodore of Mopsuestia’s theology and, indeed, of 
the fifth-century Christological debates”®. Furthermore, any sort of “typology”, 
whether “historical” or “Platonic”, requires a certain “interdependence and 
interaction”? between type and antitype, symbol and symbolized — in short, a 
relationship with or participation in the unseen. Such language is certainly far 
from absent in the earlier mystagogues, whether in Chrysostom’s appeals to the 
eye of faith “so that you pay heed not only to what is seen, but that you make the 
unseen visible from the seen’”°, or in Theodore’s doctrine of the “Two Ages”, that 
eschatological thrust “which rings through all Theodore’s teaching about the 
sacraments’*!, and that insists upon the presence of the unseen in and through the 
seen”, Finally, and not unrelated to the emphasis on the Kingdom present and to 
come, there is the theme of the celestial liturgy. We have noted the vital 
importance this has for the EH-CH, the Church’s liturgy as reflecting and enabling 
our participation in the worship of Heaven. It is scarcely absent from Dionysius’ 
predecessors. Daniélou in fact states “that this aspect is particularly dear to the 


25, Commentary V (79ff esp.). 
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27. For Chrysostom, Huit Cat. V.20 (210) and VII.25 (241-242), and for Theodore, 
Commentary V1 (109 and 117-118). 
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tradition of Antioch’**. Cyril mentions eight orders of angels concelebrating with 
us and making us sharer (xowwvoi) in their praises”. Chrysostom echoes him”. 
Once again, though, it is Theodore in whom the theme is most developed, for 
whom our worship is very much stressed as a “likeness of the service of heayen’™*, 


Summary: If the earlier mystagogues had different purposes (catechesis), 
and different emphases, historico-Biblical as opposed to the systematic vision of 
the Church’s public worship actually constituting the reality of our world and the 
core of God’s Providence and presence, it is still our view that the discontinuities 
between them and Dionysius are far from absolute. All were writing for the 
situation created by the new, imperial church and its highly elaborate, public cult. 
All speak in terms of the “participation” of visible realities in invisible ones. All 
see the sacraments as the anticipation of the world to come and thus as our 
present means of sharing in Heaven’s worship. Dionysius, coming later, is the 
inheritor of these different themes and, certainly, of the new reality of the Church 
in the post-Constantinian era that led to the development of liturgical 
commentaries out of — be it noted — elements inherent in Christianity from its 
very beginnings. To this inheritance he certainly added — better, synthesized it 
with — other elements of Greek and Syrian Christian tradition, but he could not 
have done so without these predecessors. It was the mystagogues and the new 
developments they represented who provided Dionysius with an essential element 
in the framework for his system. They gave him the place, the locus of the &vaya- 
yn, and, in so far as he may have altered or shifted certain lines of emphasis in 
adopting their framework, it was an alteration that we believe to have been fully 
at one with the faith they shared in common, at the service of the Tradition they 
all claimed to represent, and lending greatly to its enrichment. His was, finally, a 
shift that had certain, unmistakable precedents in the ascetic tradition of Christian 
Syria, to which we turn next. 


D. THE “MESSALIANS:” DIONYSIUS’ SOURCES IN THE SYRIAN ASCETIC TRADITION 
1. “Singles” and “Sons of the Covenant” 


No one knows much about Syriac-speaking Christianity before the fourth 
century and the writings of Aphraat of Persia (fl. 330’s-340’s) and Ephrem of 
Nisibis (d. 373). The mysterious Odes of Solomon, dated anywhere from the first 
to the third centuries, the Acts of Judas Thomas, and perhaps the Gospel of 
Thomas are nearly all that we have of these communities’ early literature. One 
feature that does emerge with singular force, especially in the latter two documents, - 
is a remarkable stress on the ascetic life, an emphasis that continues on into the 
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writings of Aphraat, Ephrem, and beyond. At the center of this concern we find 
two technical phrases, the ihidaya or “single one” denoting the individual ascetic, 
and bnai geyama or “sons of the covenant” indicating the ascetics as a group”. 
While the questions and speculations around these termini technici are genuinely 
fascinating, in particular their possible connections to first century Palestine 
(perhaps tying in somehow with those roots in the Targums and OT Peshitta that 
we saw above in Evagrius’ use of the Sinai motif), we shall limit ourselves to a few 
observations concerning their bearing on the CD and Dionysius’ background. 

The first term, ihidaya, derives from the Syriac for “one” (Ad) and “appears 
five times in the [Syriac] New Testament to describe Jesus as God’s ‘single son’”, 
i.e., as the povoyevńs™. It thus carried the natural implication of a “special 
relationship” with Christ, the ascetic as having been particularly assimilated to the 
person of the Only-Begotten in a public ceremony of commitment”. As discerned 
by R. Murray, two other senses flowed from the latter: the imitation of Christ’s 
celibacy and becoming “single minded”, simple, i.e., uniquely and exclusively 
focused on Jesus and the things of God**. This concentration on deliberate 
simplification is in turn seen as restoring the ascetic to something like the status of 
primeval man, Adam before the Fall*!. The ascetics’ single minded vigilance 
connects them with the eternal vigil, or liturgy we might say, of the angels, the 
_ “Watchers” of Syriac Christian parlance’. The Syrian holy man, qaddisha, thus 
emerges as the pneumatophore or Spirit-bearer par excellence in the communities 
of Oriental Christians, in other words quite what we saw in the Vita Antonii and 
Egyptian Desert tradition, save that this Syrian expression of the same idea may 
in fact be the older and original one®. 


37. See A. Vööbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient Vol. 1. The Origins of 
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Asceticism” Numen XX (Leiden: 1973) 1-19; and for a recent and sober review of the literature, 
S. Griffith, “Monks, ‘Singles,’ and the ‘Sons of the Covenant’: Reflections on Syriac Ascetic 
Terminology”, in Eulogema: Studies in Honor of Robert Taft SJ (Rome: 1993) 141-160. 
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These elements — celibacy, oneness, simplicity (4mA6tnS), concentration, 
together with the tie to the angels and the effective claim to spiritual authority — 
are all to the fore in Dionysius’ handling of the monks in EH VI and Epistle 
VIII“. He attirms all of them, save the last for which he makes special provision 
and warning. He calls the monks uovayoćí, and it seems clear to us that he felt he 
could do so without any fear of obvious anachronism because of the already 
ancient tradition of the Syrian ihidaya*. The monks are called to a state of 
celibacy, “complete purity”, and their life is to be “simple [lit. “without parts”, 
&eéQLOtoS] and uniform”, “being made one in deiform unity [povàs] and God- 
loving perfection’*’. Dionysius concludes the chapter by reflecting on the likeness 
of our hierarchy to the heavenly one, and includes a final paragraph on the 
purified orders among the angels“. All the salient and traditional elements of the 
ihidaya are therefore present. What sets the EH’s portrayal of the monk apart, 
however, is the Areopagite’s insistence on the role of the ordained clergy, in 
particular of the hierarchs, as the ascetics’ guides and directors®. The monks are 
not leaders, he repeats, but called to be followers, and obedient ones at that. 

We shall return shortly to the tensions that clearly underlie this insistence. 
For now, though, we would like to turn to the other technical term denoting Syrian 
ascetics, the bnai geyama. The key term in the latter is the Syriac root, qwm, 
meaning “to rise” or “stand”. S. Griffith has noted a number of possible associations 
with the latter that go beyond the most commonly accepted one of “covenant”. 
These include the idea of resurrection (thus “sons of the Resurrection”), of 
community with the “standing ones” or “watchers” (the angels), or simply of a 
“station” or “status” beyond the normal requirements of the community of 
believers®, Once again Dionysius appears at one point or another to reflect each 
of these possible renderings. In DNI.4’s passage on the eschaton there may be an 
echo of the allusion to the resurrection in the phrase, bnai qeyama, when the 
relevant section concludes by noting that “we shall be sons of God who are sons 
of the Resurrection [vioi tii¢ avaotaoews Svtec J’?'. Back in EH VI we tind the 
Areopagite declaring that the “monastic taxis” is not to be leader of others, but to 
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“remain [lit. “stand”] in itself in a unified and holy standing [or “station”, otd- 
otc)’. Finally, in the following paragraph, he notes that the monks are called 
to a more perfectly unified life, even to a denial of fantasy (recall Evagrius’ 
struggle against the Xoytouol), than the rest of the baptized laity, i.e., precisely to 
a higher station or status**. 

The Scholiast’s comment on the last citation leads us to Dionysius’ emphasis 
on the leading role of the ordained clergy. Unlike the Areopagite’s insistence on 
the rigors of monastic withdrawal, the commentator observes, “those Messalians” 
observe a limited ascesis of three years and then do whatever they want**. With 
“Messalianism” (from the Syriac “to pray”) we arrive at the native Syrian 
equivalent to those tensions between the holy man and the Church hierarchy, 
between personal charisma and sacramental authority, that we saw alluded to in 
the stories of the Egyptian monks. Syria, indeed, appears to have been the 
homeland of the these tensions”. We shall not attempt to elucidate the ups and 
downs and scholarly confusions of the Messalian controversy, where until 
recently there has been much smoke and little light. We would like, though, to 
underline the following four points: 1) the controversy stemmed from and 
continued to embroil the Syrian East from the late fourth through at least the fifth 
centuries; 2) it must clearly have featured certain extreme claims to charismatic 
authority (to which we shall return momentarily), but 3) the same extremism 
prompted a reponse, beginning in the late fourth century, from within the ascetic 
community itself; and 4) Dionysius himself is to be placed within both the swirl of 
controversy and the continuum of response that it had begun to elicit over a 
century before the apparition of the CD. 

That Dionysius was consciously involved in the controversy is affirmed by a 
second clue in EH VI on the monks, as well as in his Ep. VIII to the turbulent 
Demophilus. This second clue — second in addition to the Scholiast’s reference to 
Messalianism — comes at the end of EH VI.1.3. The divine ordinance (Qecu0- 
Qeota) has expressly given a special consecrating invocation to the monks, i.e., 
that service of monastic consecration that we saw above is probably Dionysius’ 
own invention*’. The term ordinance, with its reference to the divine law (BeapOc) 
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of hierarchy that we sketched in our chapter II above, also echoes one of the 
earliest critiques of Messalianism. At the close of the fourth century, Epiphanius 
of Salamis had complained that the ascetic wild men were quite without Qeonds 
and vouwobecia, “law and order” we might say**. Dionysius is quite as clearly 
interested in providing them with just that. 

Betore turning to our points three and four above, we might then take a 
moment in this section’s conclusion to note the nature of the disturbances that 
Dionysius was facing. A. Vööbus has provided us with a series of portraits of 
noted Syrian ascetic heroes of the fourth and fifth centuries. We underline in 
particular his picture of Alexander Akoimetos (d. 432)**. The latter was a 
canonized saint whose way of life appears even in his official Life to have been 
characterized by continual struggles with church authorities, accusations of 
“Messalianism’’, and an emphasis on his own inspiration by the Spirit. As early as 
the second or third century Acts of Judas Thomas, according to the following 
passage quoted by Vööbus, we note one theme that Dionysius approves, and a . 
second that his exchange with Demophilus was designed to counter: 


Blessed are the bodies of the holy ones which are worthy to become clear 
temples [lit. “houses”] that the Christ may dwell in them. Blessed are you, 
holy ones, for you are empowered to forgive sins™. 


The very antiquity of this view, perhaps even including the idea that the 
ascetic life “makes the anchorites not only members of the Church, but actually 
makes them priests’’', rooted as it was in “certain ideas which went back to... 
immemorial traditions’*’, might well point to a good reason why Dionysius would 
have wanted to pick a pen name from the origins of Christianity: in order to offer 
a countervailing antiquity to very old ideas in the Syrian Christian milieu. That . 
these ideas were also very much alive at the time of the CD’s composition is no 
less evident. Once again we go to Vööbus while at the same recalling both the 
precise “geographical” positon allotted the monks in Dionysius’ Ep. VIII (just 
outside the “gates of the sanctuary” but closer to it than the rest of the laity), and 
Demophilus’ having snatched up the consecrated gifts (tà &ywa) in order to guard 
them“. Vööbus points to canons issued under the authority of Rabbula of Edessa 
(d. 436), one of which forbids the ascetics “to ascend the raised floor of the 
altar’, while another declares that “no one of the brothers, if he is not a priest, 
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64. 1088B and D (175:9-13 and 176:9-12). 

65. Hist. of Asc. 11:334, citing Canon 58 of Rabbula, 
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shall dare give the Eucharist’. Finally, the same scholar observes that “wherever 
an enumeration of the different ranks of the members of the congregation 
appears, the qeiama is always placed behind the deacons’®’. Do we not find in this 
a corroboration of the physical ordering of the congregation and celebrants that 
Dionysius insists upon? In any case, the Messalian issue was still aboil during the 
period up to the composition of the CD, and indeed appears to have been around 
for some time afterwards®. 

At the same time as Dionysius was responding to a movement originating in 
Syrian asceticism, he was also taking from its literature in order to frame his reply 
both to the challenges that it posed to Church order, and to the problems of 
Evagrian Origenism. As we shall see, perhaps the key text for this reply comes 
from the Macarian Homilies, but the latter were anticipated in important ways — 
and in ways that reflect as well on other aspects of Dionysius’ thought — by the 
greatest of Syriac writers, Ephrem of Nisibis. 


E. EPHREM SYRUS: CHRIST HIDDEN AND REVEALED, AND THE MOUNTAIN 
OF PARADISE. 


1. Hidden and revealed: the Ephremian dialectic 


Perhaps the reason that no one, until very recently, has even glanced at 
Ephrem Syrus (d. 373) as a possible source for the Corpus Areopagiticum is the 
obvious fact that the great Christian poet of the fourth century speaks in an 
entirely different idiom, both literally and figuratively, than the mysterious 
Dionysius®. Ephrem eschews the philosophers as a poison and cleaves instead to 
scriptural expressions and images. Yet in his play of Biblical images we in fact 
find something very close to the Dionysian dialectic”. As in the first two of the 
seven points outlined at the end of our chapter V above, Ephrem’s God is 
simultaneously hidden and revealed. He is hidden to those who would search him 
out by their own powers, but revealed to the worshipper: “He is revealed in his 
goodness, concealed in his essence: Instead of his Majesty, seek his goodness... 


66. Ibid. 182, citing Canon 20. See also Ibid, 1:276, citing Canon 13 of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
410 A.D., on the same issue. 

67. Ibid. 207. 

68. See Stewart, “Working”, 12-51, and the lists of Messalian propositions compiled as 
late as John of Damascus, 52-53. The issue continued, in fact, up to the end of the Byzantine 
era. See, for example, J. Gouillard for the tenth through twelfth centuries, “Quatre procés de 
mystique à Byzance (vers 960-1143)” REB 36 (1978) 5-81, and the Hesychast controversy of 
the fourteenth, as evidenced in the reaction against accusations of Messalianism in the 
Hagioretic Tome, PG CL 1225-1231. 

69. The recent exceptions include M. Schmidt, “Die Augensymbolik bei Ephrem and 
Parallelen in der deutschen Mystik”, TSA, 285; A. Louth in Denys 79-81, focusing especially on 
Ephrem’s de fide 31; and S. Brock, The Luminous Eye: the Spiritual World View of Saint 
Ephrem the Syrian (Kalamazoo: 1992) 147 and 180, note 6. 

70. Indeed, it is precisely as “dialectic” that A. de Halleux characterizes Ephrem’s 
theology, “Mar Ephrem théologien” ParO IV:1-2 (1973) 47. 
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His treasure is open, himself is withdrawn””!. Ephrem’s theology of the divine 
names, as R. Murray remarks, “is developed between apophatic and cataphatic 
poles”, God’s being or essence is permanently and absolutely concealed, but “his 
names indicate his virtues”, or as above, his “goodness” — i.e., something very 
much like Dionysius’ powers or energies, or the name of the Good, as distinct 
from the hidden superessence”. As Ephrem remarks in a phrase that reminds us of 
the MT, the human mind’s power is entirely indequate to the divine being: “It is 
too short for your mountain’. This is the “secret and strong light whose glistening 
the angels cannot look upon”*, and whose “ray” — recall again Dionysius’ 
language — “slips away at all times” from investigation and “blinds” human 
vision”. 

Yet Ephrem’s transcendent and inaccessible God has, even in the act of 
creation, filled the world “with his traces, inadequate yet valid pointers to 
himself’’”’, The Hidden One has deigned to be revealed in his “symbols [raze]? or 
“types [tupse]”, as in the following passage from de Virginitate: 


x In any place if you look his symbol is there, and when you read, you will 
find his types. For by him were created all creatures, and he engraved his 
symbols upon his possessions. When he created the world, he gazed at it 
and adorned it with his images. Streams of his symbols opened, flowed and 
poured forth”. 


This act of condescension is first of all a product of the divine will, distinct in 
a sense from the hidden and unchanging essence of divinity. The latter is one and 
simple, but via the former God “enters into multiplicity” ”. Again we find a. 
feature of Ephrem’s thought that resonates with Dionysius. Secondly, we note the 
three different words appearing in the passage just quoted: symbol, type, and 
image (dmuta). Ephrem has a collection of still other terms, including “name 
[ma] itself, all of which denote roughly the same thing: God’s mercy of self- 


71. Hymns on Faith (henceforth de fide) 72:10-11. English from Hymns on Faith, trans. J. 
B. Mortis (London: 1847) 337; Syriac in CSCO 154:193-194. 

72. “The Theory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem’s Theology” ParO 6-7 (1975-76) 10-11, See 
also M. Schmidt’s specific reference in this context to Dionysius and the MT: “Der Sache ist 
hier {in Ephrem] nicht anders als die Negative Theologie angesprachen, wie sie später die 
Schriften des Ps.-Dionysius vertreten”. In “Augensymbolik”, 285. 

73. De virginitate 26.13. Translated by K. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (NY: 
1989) 389. 

74. De nativitate 21.24 (McVey 178); printed in Syriac as de fide 1V.11, CSCO 154:10-14. 

75. De fide 52.9, CSCO 154:5-8 (Morris 27). 

76. De vir. 52.5 (McVey 462). 

77. Murray, “Symbolism in Ephrem”, 2. 

78. De vir. 20 (McVey 348-349). 

: 79. De Halleux, “Mar Ephrem théologien”, 46, citing esp. Carmen de Nis. 3.3; 48.7; de 
fide 11.9; 17.5; 50.5; de haeresibus 32.8-9; 33.6 and, tor the will/essence distinction, de Eccl. 
21.3; de fide 31.2-3 and 8-10; 32.14; and de haer. 30.1-4; 33.1-9; and 365-6. 
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disclosure, his “veiled mode of manifestation”, such that the name (or type, 
symbol, etc.) in question “reveals... not the essence, but rather only the existence, 
the reality, We are inevitably reminded of the rough equivalence that Dionysius 
maintains among his different terms, eg. opBodov, tTúToG, elxadv, övoua, ŭyal- 
ua, Ovotwua, etc. Thus, thirdly and just as with the CD later on, Ephrem’s 
“symbols” etc. are a true making visible of the invisible God: 


For him who would tell of it [i.e., divinity] there is no other means but to 
use the names of things that are visible.... For the Creator... has clothed 
his majesty in terms that we can understand*®'. 


They are, in short, sacramental, and like the sacraments (and, indeed, the 
human being in communion with God), carry in their outward and manifest form 
the presence of the hidden divinity. As Ephrem remarks in de fide 20, in an 
intimation of the mystical union: 


In one body are both prayer and faith, hidden and visible, for the Hidden 
One and also for the visible. Hidden prayer for the hidden ear, and faith for 
the visible ears, Our prayer is as it were a secret taste in the middle of our 
body®, 


This is an indwelling of the transcendent God in his symbols, just as he 
indwells his creature, the sanctified human being. 

We would like to add a fourth and final point regarding Ephrem’s dialectic of 
hidden and revealed, and its kinship with the CD. The latter’s love of contradiction, 
of mutual antitheses happily embraced, was singled out recently by R. Mortley as 
quite peculiar, “not a familiar part of Neoplatonism”, and in fact taking the 
Areopagite “closer to the Gnostics’**, Although Dionysius also shares with 
Proclus the notion of “certain names as given from above”, he shows — unlike the 
latter — “no attempt to make a place for human discourse” regarding the ultimate 
things of God*. Enthusiasm for contradiction is most obvious in the Dionysian 
triadology, where he takes “the step of assuming the contradiction... [and] simply 


80. Schmidt, “Augensymbolik”, 279. We recall Dionysius in Ep. IX on the tiwagéus. For a 
fuller discussion of raza, ma, tupsa, etc., see E. Beck, “Zur Terminologie von Ephrims 
Bildtheologie”, in TSA, 239-277, as well as his earlier article, “Symbolum-Mysterium bei 
Aphraat und Ephrem” OC 42 (1958) 19-40. The most complete discussion is perhaps that of T. 
Bon Mansour, La pensée symbolique de saint Ephrem le syrien (Kaslik, Liban: 1988) esp. 23- 
120. 

81. Hymn de paradiso X1.5, CSCO 174, 47:11-16. English, S. Brock, St. Ephrem the 
Syrian: Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood NY: 1990) 155. Recall Dionysius esp. in CH 1.3 and 
DN 1.4. See also de fide 20.16 for the role of love, and 33.3 for the hidden/revealed dialectic, as 
well as Beck, “Symbolum-mysterium”, 28. 

82. De fide 20:10-11, CSCO 154 75:15-19 (Morris 173). For the paradox of darkness and 
light in this context, ef. de nat. 11.74, CSCO 186:9 (McVey 72). 

83. Word to Silence 11, 239 and 241. 

84. Ibid. 247. 
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asserts both propositions simultaneously’®5. Yet it turns out that this approach is 
scarcely unique either to Gnosticism or to the Areopagite. In addition to Gregory 
of Nazianzus, whom we discussed above in chapter VH, Ephrem is perhaps even 
more the prince of antithetical discourse — for example: “His nature is hidden, yet 
revealed, though it is entirely hidden’**. This feature is so marked in him that E. 
Beck has even spoken of an “agnostic tendency” in his thought”. Above all, this 
tendency applies to his thinking on the Trinity**. Just as clear for both Ephrem 
and Dionysius is the fact that the names, symbols, etc. are, precisely, given. They 
possess a certain ontological reality and worth that is accorded them by the grace 
of divine self-disclosure, while at the same time they open onto God’s presence 
and so point beyond themselves to his mystery®. For both writers, in sum. 
“human existence and its salvation is inextricably tied to symbols’. The question 
of salvation leads us on to Ephrem’s doctrine of Christ, who is the “reservoir of 
all symbols’! 


2. Christ: the point of meeting 


Throughout this section we shall be keeping in mind the Christological 
passages in the CD, and of the latter perhaps most especially Ep. I and IV, 
together with DN 1.4. As with Dionysius, Ephrem’s Christ is the mystery (raza) 
par excellence, the supreme symbol and validation of all symbols”. Recalling our 
points three and four from chapter V above, Jesus is the point where all lines 
converge: darkness and light, heaven and earth, the natural symbols implanted in 
the creation and the types of the Old Testament, Paradise and the Kingdom to 
come, God and man”. He is the place of meeting, as Ephrem observes in de nat. 
1, using Moses and Elijah: 


Moses and Elijah looked for him; the humble one (Moses) ascended from 
the depths; and the zealous one (Elijah) came down from the height, and 


85. Ibid, 239. 

86. De fide 33.3, CSCO 154:110 (Morris 211). 

87. E. Beck, “Die zwei Paradoxen des Glaubens bei Ephram’’, in TAV, 175. 

88. Ibid, and also “Zur Terminologie”, 239. 

89. Thus cf. Murray, “Theory of Symbolism”, 15-16, on Ephrem’s symbols as working 
“heuristically, not apodictally”, and the same author, Symbols, 166, pointing to the Syrian 
father’s later echoes in “classical Byzantine iconographical theory” — the latter being a 
development for which Dionysius, too, made obvious and frequently noted contributions. 

90. Schmidt, ““Augensymbolik”, 278. 

91. De vir. 20:11 (McVey 348). 

92 See Beck, “Symbolum-Mysterium”, 22, as well as I. Dalmais, “Raza et Sacrament”, in 
Rituals: Mélanges offerts à Pierre-Marie Guy, O.P. (Paris: 1990) 177, and P. Youssif, 
“Symbolisme christologique dans la Bible et dans la nature selon saint Ephrem de Nisibe” ParO 
8 (1977-78) 5-66, esp. 24, 46, and 52. 

93. See de vir. 9.210 (McVey 302) for Christ as the confluence of the streams of symbols, 
and also the chart that Murray provides in “The Symbolism of Ephrem”, 7. 
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they saw the Son in the middle”. 


Christ is the revelation and place of the Hidden One, the Father: “By his Son 
is the Essence seen which cannot be seen”. As suggested by the meeting of 
Moses and Elijah before Christ, Ephrem sees in the Transtiguration an especial 
confirmation of the Lord’s mystery: 2 


He came down and veiled his face with a veil of flesh.... He gleamed a little 
on the Mount, trembling and aghast were those three whom the Apostle 
accounted pillars. He granted them a sight of his hidden glory commensurate 
with their strength”. 


Again, contrasting the revelation in Christ with the theophany on Sinai 
where the “Hidden One did not clothe himself with a likeness”, he writes: 


Gaze then on him {and see] that it was he, and yet it was not he: for the 
Real One veiled himself with an image; his fulness was found within it, his 
brightness was covered over with our form”. 


The dialectic of hidden and revealed thus, as in the CD’s Epistle III, reaches 
its climax and peak of paradox in Christ: 


Who, Lord, can gaze on thy invisibleness which came down to a visible 
state, and thy concealedness which came to the light and to manifestation, 
and thy retiredness come forth to boundless openness?® 


The “hidden light” has descended, and its “beauty shone forth from a body’. 
“Blessed is he”, Ephrem concludes, “who is [both] hidden and revealed in his 
actions”!™, and “who made our body a tabernacle for his hiddenness”!®'. 

The meeting of transcendence and immanence, infinity and physical limit, 
therefore takes place in the body of Jesus: “the greater than measure... became 
immeasurably small’!, He is the “hidden bridge’, the “star of light that shone 
forth suddenly” — and we note in that use of “suddenly” (men shel) in 
connection with the Incarnation, an echo of our dicussion of the Dionysian é&aiq 


94. CSCO 186:5 (McVey 68). Recall Moses’ ascent in MT 1.3. 

95. De fide 6.2, CSCO 154:25. 

96. De fide 7.3, CSCO 154:92 (Morris 189). 

97. De fide 26.13, CSCO 154:92 (Morris 189). 

98. De fide 51.2, CSCO 154:158 (Morris 269). 

99. De nat. 1.6, CSCO 186:2 (McVey 64). See also, for example, de fide 19.7-8, CSCO 
154:73 (Morris 171), and de nat. 3.4-5, CSCO 186:21 (MeVey 83). 

100, De nat. 23.1, CSCO 186:117 (McVey 187). 

101, Ibid. 3.7, CSCO 186:21 (McVey 84). 

102. Ibid. 21.13, CSCO 186:107 (McVey 176). 

103, De fide 22.17, CSCO 154:30-31 (Morris 130). 

104. De nat. 6.7, CSCO 186:52 (McVey 112). 
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vng. Christ joins divinity and humanity: “He mingled the natures like pigments 
and an image [tselma — thus etx@v or yaiua for Dionysius] came into being: the 
God-man [ ‘4 br ‘n T”. He is the true eludv, the GeavOomsoc. It is difficult not 
to recall Dionysius’ Epistle IV here. Indeed, in Ephrem’s understanding of the 
body of Christ we find a virtual summary of the whole CD: hidden/revealed, 
tabernacle, temple, light, transfiguration, the “sudden”, and finally the God-man. It 
all meets here, as in the CD’s Epistle II. And, too, like the CD, Christ’s body for 
Ephrem points toward the mystery of Church. 

Ephrem’s ecclesiological doctrine is, admittedly, only “implicit”, but the 
argument implied in what we have cited above could, in Murray’s judgment, “be 
summed up by saying that the whole dispensation of salvation has its source in the 
human body of Christ... [given] us in the sacraments (“in mystery”, or braz)... to 
incorporate us in him in the Church’'®, Thus Ephrem will draw the connection 
between Christ’s glorified body and the glory awaiting faithful believers in 
language that, once more, recalls the notes of the Transfiguration and of veils 
familiar to us from the CD: 


The firstborn was clothed in the body: it was the veil of his glory. The 
immortal Bridegroom will shine forth in this robe. The guests in their robes 
will be like that robe of his; [their] bodies, their garments will shine'®”. 


Through Jesus’ body, the Christian is initiated into the “languages” of the 
angels and of the Godhead (and note the implied hierarchy of being in the 
following): 


Our language is foreign to the voice of animals, the language of the 
watchers to every language. The silence in which the Father speaks to his 
Son is foreign [even] to the watchers. O, his kindness! As he puts on all 
forms for us to see, as he put on all voices, in order to teach us his nature is 
one, it can be seen; his silence is one, it can be heard!’ 


The body of the Lord is the place, tóxoc, of the Incomprehensible who is 
“wholly light”, the “great mystery’'™. Again, it is the temple and possibility of the 
believer’s becoming, in his or her turn, God’ “royal palace”''°, Thus it is to the 
communication of Christ in the sacraments that we shall turn next and, following 
that, to the Christian as microcosm and temple. 


3. The Sacraments: water, bread and wine, and oil 


The three we list above as Ephrem’s sacraments, i.e., Baptism, Eucharist and 


105. Ibid. 8.2, 186:59 (McVey 119). 

106. Symbols, 70. See also Ibid. 74, and Schmidt, “Augensymbolik”, 282. 

107. Carm. Nis. 43.20-21, CSCO 240:45; quoted by Murray, Symbols, 76. 

108. De fide 11:7-9, CSCO 154:54; quoted by Murray, “Symbolism in St. Ephrem’, 18. 
109. De fide 81, CSCO 154:248-9 (Morris 89). 
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Annointing, correspond first of all to the first triad of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 
Both the poet and the Areopagite are in harmony thus with a Syrian tradition of 
long, standing!!! 

Secondly, for Ephrem as for Dionysius the sacraments, and the Church which 
they express and realize, stand at a midway point between the symbols or types of 
the Old Testament and the reality 6‘rara) of the eschatological Kingdom: “The 
Church is therefore itself symbolic of the kingdom’"?. The former communicates 
the latter’s truth through the medium of the sacramental symbols, and this “mise 
en œuvre” of the divine condescension or pedagogy (Dionysius would say mo6- 
vota or medo0do0¢, with special reference to the Incarnation) enables human beings 
on this side of the eschaton to “commune in the intangible transcendence’”'?. We 
are enabled to “grasp the divine through our sensible perceptions”''*. With respect 
to these two points we find that Ephrem and Dionysius are in rough harmony with 
each other. The affinities are clear, even if the terminology differs. In what follows 
we shall limit ourselves to sketching certain of the other points regarding the 
sacraments that both men share. 

Ephrem on Baptism need not detain us long. As with this sacrament’s 
treatment in EH H, there is nothing particularly new or startling with regard to 
the Biblical and patristic tradition obtaining throughout the Christian world. The 
font is the “womb that gives birth to royal sons” who, on having been born, are 
“nourished and educated by the altar’!’. The connection between Baptism and 
Eucharist that we saw in EH II, where the neophyte was immediately communicated, 
is underlined by Ephrem in a way that recalls the argument in favor of infant 
communion and baptism that Dionysius put forward in EH VII: “O to the babes 
who immediately eat perfect bread instead of milk!!!“ Baptism as a “putting on 
of Christ” is underlined by Ephrem’s use of the traditional (and pre-Christian, 
Jewish) imagery of the “robe of glory’, lost by Adam and regained in Christ". 
One of Ephrem’s summary statements of this exchange, with an echo of the 
hidden/revealed tension, does recali Dionysian themes: “You put on our visible 
body; let us put on your hidden power. Our body became your garment; your 
Spirit became our robe”!8, 

The parallels — or at least affinities — between the two writers thicken 
considerably when we approach the Eucharist. The latter is first of all for Ephrem, 
as for Dionysius and the tradition generally, the chief and sum of all the 


111. See Strothmann, Myronweihe esp. xliii ff. 

112, Murray, Symbols, 243-244. 

113. Youssif, “L’Eucharistie’, TAV, 244. 

114, Ibid. 238. 

115, De vir. 7.7-8 (McVey 294-295). 

116, Ibid. (McVey 295). 

117. See S. Brock, “Clothing Metaphors as a Means of Theological Expression in Syriac 
Tradition”, in TSA, 11-38, esp.18. 

118. De nat. 22.39, CSCO 186:116 (McVey 185). 
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sacraments, the raza without qualification''’. Secondly, and relatedly, the 
Eucharist is therefore that event within the life of the Church and of the Christian 
where the dialectic of hidden and revealed, of inward and outward realities, 
discovers its supreme expression. Put briefly, and recalling our discussion in 
chapter IV of the ix’ 6wtv in EH HI, the Eucharist is that point in the Church's 
worship and Christian practice where, more than on any other occasion, the 
invisible becomes visible: 


In you, O room of the [Last] Supper, was the hidden mystery [raza kasya] 
revealed through the visible bread that he [Christ] gave to them [the 
Apostles]!2°, 


The mystery of the hidden God’s revelation is concentrated here. Indeed, 
Ephrem will declare that Christ’s divinity is more evident in the Eucharistic bread 
that even in his body when he walked in Palestine: 


Let bread and the mind portray you. Dwell in bread and in those who eat 
it. In hidden and revealed [form] let your church see you as [does] the one 
who bore you [i.e., Mary]... Your bread is far more honorable than your 
body. For even the unbelievers saw your body, but they do not see your 
living bread!?!, 


The Eucharist as supreme theophany leads us, thirdly, to Ephrem’s use of the 
OT theophanies in connection with the sacrament, and thus to further affinities 
with the CD. “The Godhead of Christ”, notes P. Youssif, “is present in the 
Eucharist as on Mt. Sinai. The Tabernacle is a symbol of the Church where the 
All-Holy One dwells. The Eucharistic bread is a vestment of Christ’s just as the 
priestly vestments [of the OT]’!”*. This recalls of course our discussion of the MT 
at the beginning of chapter IV above. Likewise, CH XIJII’s interest in Isaiah’s 
vision is paralleled by Ephrem’s exploitation of Isaiah 6 for Eucharistic imagery. 
both with regard to the coal that the prophet receives, and to the locus of his 
experience in the Jerusalem temple'?*. The recollection of the temple takes us to 


119. See Beck, ‘“Symbolum-mysterium”, 26, and Dalmais, “Raza”, 173. 

120, From Hymni de crucifix. 3.15, cited by Beck, “Symbolum-mysterium”, 38. See also 
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. his use of the imagery of veils or curtains also familiar to us from the CD. As 
Christ’s physical body was to his divinity, so is the Eucharistic bread: “The body 
was the veil of your splendor... and the bread is the veil of the fire that indwells 
it’?!24, 

If the bread of holy communion is the veil of Christ’s divinity, this sacrament 
is also and fourthiy the moment of recognition — for Dionysius the érlyvaous — of 
his presence and Godhead. As Ephrem puts it, in the context of Christ’s appearance 
_ to Cleopas and friend in Luke 24: oa Pan oe 
To make them perfect [recall Dionysius’ reeiwor)... you tore » the veil 
with the bread. Your brightness will be revealed completely at the end 
when the veil will be lifted from all!*, 


Here we arrive at something that closely approaches Dionysius’ confession 
of the Eucharist as his own moment of illumination in EH III.1, as well as the 
following: the émvyvwoxw of EH 111.3.15; the experience of the divine presence in 
MT 1.3; and perhaps most explicitly, the “suddenly” of Ep. HI wherein we saw all 
the Dionysian lines converge. The Eucharist is both veil and, for those prepared, 
the tearing of the veil, the “instant” of recognition. Nor is the passage just quoted 
an isolated instance in Ephrem. He returns to Luke 24 in his Hymns on Paradise 
and, moreover, avails himself a second time of the specific Syriac equivalent of 
the Greek éEaigvns, men shel: 


When the disciples’ eyes were held closed, bread too was the key whereby 
their eyes were opened to recognize the Omniscient: darkened eyes beheld 
a vision of joy and were suddenly [men shel] filled with happiness '?6, 


It is difficult not to see more than merely an affinity with the CD in this use 
of the “sudden” in combination with the notes of darkness/light and “recognition”, 
and all of it in the context of the Eucharist. We seem to have evidence, at the very 
least, of a common tradition of interpretation regarding the NT éEaigvng — recall 
the latter’s appearance in Luke 2 and Ephrem’s linking of it above with the star of 
Bethlehem and the Incarnation. 
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“enténébrés” and “soudain”. The transition from dark to light is thus also underlined, and we 
are led to recall the similar darkness/light exchange in Dionysius’ Epistles I-V. We must 
acknowledge our gratitude to M. Schmidt for directing us to the importance of Ephrem’s 
“sudden” in this passage (and to its use a second time in the Paradise Hymns to which we shall 
return below): “Alttestamentliche Typologien in den Paradieshymnen von Ephriim dem Syrer”, 
in Paradeigmata, ed. F. Link, vol.I (Berlin: 1989) 55-81, esp. 75. 
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Turning to the third component of Ephrem’s sacramental triad, the sacred oil 
of annointing, we discover not surprisingly a number of parallels with Dionysius’ 
treatment of the myron. The oil is the seal of believers at Baptism and of the 
clergy'?”. It conveys “the hidden image of our hidden King”, Christ", and Christ 
again is he in whom “the symbols all took shelter”. As with EH IV where the 
myron sums up the sacraments, for Ephrem the oil is the completion of “the 
symbols for the Lord of symbols”’. [ts action on the believer is compared to 
God, who “descended upon the top of the Mountain and gave brightness to 
Moses”, and in this connection with Sinai and the light of glory we might recall 
the association implicit in the myron’s placement and handling in EH IV with the 
experience of contemplation. Finally, it is the chrism that consecrates the altar"! 
Perhaps relatedly, since the imagery of perfume is also important for Dionysius’ 
portrayal of the myron as an illustration of Christ®?, Ephrem speaks of the Lord 
as “The treasury of glorious perfumes”, and asks that the believers “might inhale 
and be sated, and that the power of his deeds might permeate their senses”. 

We have completed our discussion of Ephrem on the sacraments, and we 
have seen in his triad a striking approximation to many of the key points of the 
EH. In what follows, we shall also find — inter alia — an adumbration of Dionysius’ 
bottom triad: the lay orders of ascetics, baptized laity, and those in process of 
purification. 


4. The Mountain of God: Ephrem’s Paradise Hymns and the Corpus 
Dionysiacum 


The Paradise Hymns are perhaps Ephrem’s chef d’oeuvre, a remarkable 
synthesis of poetry and symbology displaying a profound grasp of long extant 
scriptural and exegetical traditions. We shall not dwell on any of these elements, 
save to observe ~ following S. Brock and N. S’ed — that he reveals an acquaintance 
with currents of tradition going back to first century Palestine in a way very 
reminiscent of what we noted in Evagrius with respect to Sinai, only more so™, 
The Hymns draw on these traditions in order to present the paradise of Genesis 2- 
3 as at once a mountain and a series of concentric circles. Each level of the 
mountain, each circle, represents in turn: 1) a different degree of beatitude 


127. De vir. 7.6 (McVey 294). 

128. Ibid. 7.5. 

129. Ibid. 6.7 (McVey 290). 

130. Ibid. 6.1 (McVey 287). 

131. Ibid. 4.10 (McVey 278). 

132. See especially IV.3.4 477C-480A (98.23-99.14). 

133. De vir. 19.1 (McVey 341-342). 

134, See N. S’ed’s fascinating “Les Hymnes sur le paradis de saint Ephrem et les 
traditions juives” LM (1968) 455-501, S. Brock, “Introduction” to Hymns on Paradise 7-75 
(esp. 39-74), provides an authoritative summary of Ephrem’s teaching, touching on much of the 
material of S’ed’s article along the way. See esp. Brock’s chart of Ephrem’s triads and their 
parallels, [bid. 53, as a basis for our remarks following. 
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corresponding to the Church’s division into penitents, the just, and the victorious; !5 
2) one of the three components of the human being — body, soul, and votc;'** 3) 
stages of the ascent up Sinai in Exodus 19 and 24, with the Shekinta on the 
summit, Moses on the heights, Aaron and the priests on the slopes, and the people 
at the base;'°’ and 4) perhaps implied as well something of the “geography” of the 
church building, from Ephrem’s allusions to the structure of the Jerusalem temple. 
Thus the innermost shrine of Paradise, the Tree of Life, corresponds to the Holy 
of Holies (the sanctuary/altar of the Christian church), while the Tree of 
Knowledge answers to the veil or curtain dividing the innermost shrine of the Ark 
from the holy place (or nave)'. By implication therefore, we would see the 
middle and lower slopes corresponding, respectively, to the nave as the place of 
the “just” (baptized laity), and the narthex for the penitents (and catechumens). At 
the summit of the mountain, or within and over the innermost shrine, is as noted 
the presence of God himself, the Shekintah or the Glory’. The other “trees” 
around the holy of holies, guarding the summit and bowing before the Tree of 
Life, appear to represent the angelic hosts'*°. Borrowing perhaps from the 
imagery of Lev 16:11 ff., Ephrem presents Adam as intended originally to be the 
priest of this sanctuary: “[His] keeping of the commandments was to be his 
censer, that he might enter before the Hidden One into that hidden Tabernacle”, 
The Fall lost this privilege and in Christ it was restored. Jesus and his Cross 
therefore stand in the midst of Paradise as the Tree of Lite, the place of the glory, 
and the axis mundi uniting heaven and earth", 

In this sketch of those aspects of the Paradise Hymns that we feel most 
relevant to Dionysius, we find a number of interesting parallels, or at least 
affinities, with what we take to be a number of rulling themes in the CD. Beside 
the notes of light and hiddenness, the veils and the glory", there is first of all 


135. See de parad. 2.11, CSCO 174:7 (Brock 88-89). 

136. Ibid. 9.20, 40 (Brock 143). ` 

137. Ibid. 10.12, 8 (Brock 89). i 

138. Ibid. 3.5 and 14, 9 and 11 (Brock 92 and 95). 

139, Ibid. 2.12; 3.1,6, 12-13; CSCO 174:7-9 and 11 (Brock 88-89, 92, 94-95). 

140. Ibid. 3.2 and 15, CSCO 174:7 and 11-12 (Brock 91 and 95-6). See S’ed, “Les 
Hymnes”, 487-492, for this theme from Jewish speculation. It also appears in the Macarian 
Homilies (Collection 1) H.2; 5:15-19. 

141. Ibid. 3.16, 12 (96). 

_ 142, See for example 4.4-5; 6.7-8, 23; 7.1-2; and 8.1-2; CSCO 13-14, 21, 24, 25-6, and 33 
(Brock 98-99, 111, 117, 119, and 131-132); together with M. Schmidt’s remarks, “Alttestamentliche 
Typologie” 73, on de parad. 3.15 and 9.24 and 29 regarding Christ and the Cross: “...ein 
Zeichen der Gleichwertigkeit der vertikalen und horizontalen Vorstellung des Paradies... die 
Weltachse und höchste Kraft des Vaters”. 

143. See again S’ed, “Le Hymnes” 468, on Ephrem’s parallels with the Merkabah 
mysticism of early Judaism, and esp. 482 on Christ as the Glory/Shekinah both in the Church 
and in the believer. 
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Ephrem’s recourse to the Sinai motif so familiar from the MT. Second, we find 
the simultaneous application of the “mountain of God” to both the macrocosmos 
of the Church and the microcosm of the human being. This juxtaposition or 
superimposition of macro- and microcosm employs, third, something exactly 
analogous to the hierarchy of the EH, specifically the latter’s bottom triad of 
monastics (Ephrem’s “perfect” or “‘victorious”), baptized laity CEphrem’s “just’”), 
and those being purified (“the repentant”). It does so in such a way, fourth, as to 
make each level answer to a degree of glory, to a measure of the knowledge of 
God'**, and is thus — at least implicitly — congruent with the “geography” of the 
Christian assembly. Therefore only one of the three triads comprising “our 
hierarchy” according to Dionysius does not find an equivalent in Ephrem. The 
ordained clergy are nowhere mentioned in these hymns. This is not so much to 
say that Ephrem is anti-clerical or unsacramental, since he is clearly neither, as it 
is to underline one of the Areopagite’s special concerns'*’, He sought, in short, to 
insert the hierarchy of the sacramental ministers, itself traditional from the time at 
least of Ignatius of Antioch, into and between the two triads that Ephrem outlines 
here. The point in any case is clear: all three triads of the EH were long- 
established in Syrian Christianity, Dionysius was simply the first to assemble them 
in one systematic accounting — though even here, as we shall see momentarily, he 
was working with certain precedents offered him by the Syrian Church as a result 
of the fourth and fifth century controversy over the ““Messalians”. 

Before leaving Ephrem, we should like to note two further points. The first 
is, again, the joining or concentration of his thought — theology, christology, 
ecclesiology, and the mystical experience — in the instant of the Eucharistic 
communion. This note of the “sudden” is repeated a second time in de parad. 
5.11'* where the silence of the Presence in the midst of the garden is broken, 
“suddenly”, by the thrice-holy of Isaiah 6, paralleling the thunder on Sinai in 
Exodus 19 and pointing at once to the Church’s worship and to the visitation of 


144. Noted also by Schmidt, “Alttestamentliche Typologie”, 65, a parallel that she sees as 
evidence that the “Gebrauch und Verständnis dieser Typologie bei den syrisch-christlichen 
Schriftstellern einen festen Platz hatte, womit die Annahme erhartet wird, dass der unbekannte 
Autor der ‘Mystischen Theologie’ aus dem syrischen Sprach- und Kulturraum stammen dürfte”. 

145. See Murray, “Symbolism in Ephrem”, 9, on this triad, as well as Schmidt, 
“Alttestmentliche”, 78. See also de vir. 52.3 (McVey 466). 

146. S’ed, “Les Hymnes”, 463 and 482.8. 

147. Murray, Symbols, 228, does though feel that Ephrem’s use of the tabernacle image 
“symbolizes primarily living bodies in which the Holy Spirit dwells” rather than the ecclesial 
assembly. On the other hand, S’ed, “Les Hymnes”, 476, notes the equivalence of Church/ 
Paradise together with the human microcosmos. See also Schmidt, “Alttestamenttiche”, 80, for 
the “all-embracing” nature of the Church in Ephrem: “Das Paradies ist bei Ephräm vor allen die 
Vorstellung seiner Kosmologie, Soteriologie, Ekklesiologie und Eschatologie”. Even if 
Murray’s view is not an exaggeration, however, the theme of the “little temple” alone 
establishes an affinity with Dionysius. 

148. CSCO 174:18 (Brock 106). 
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God in prayer'®. Second, the note of hierarchy reappears elsewhere in Ephrem, 
for example in the following from de nativitate where he speaks of angelic and 
human knowledge in terms reminiscent of Dionysius’ ovuuetoia and &vadoyia: 


The Watchers as Watchers saw him, according to the degree of his 
knowledge each person saw him. Everyone according to the measure of his 
discernment thus perceived him... each according to measure acquires 
knowledge of him: heavenly natures and earthly'*°. 


It is clear that the idea of hierarchy, if not the term itself, is well established in 
Ephrem. For Dionysius’ addition of his middle triad, however, we are obliged to 
turn to other sources. 


F. MICROCOSM OR THE “LITTLE CHURCH” IN THE LIBER GRADUUM, “MACARIUS”, 
AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 


1. The Liber Graduum 


Written in Persia sometime in the latter half of the fourth century and never, 
it seems, translated from Syriac into Greek, the Liber Graduum or Book of Steps 
is still worth mentioning here because it seems to have been the first work in 
either language to have advanced a clear and deliberate coordination between “the 
Church — its ministry... its priesthood, eucharistic sacrifice, altar baptism, 
catechesis” — and the life of [inward] prayer at three levels: that which is visible 
and public (qalya), that which is hidden or secret (kasya) in the heart, and that 
which is above (‘eh or heavenly @mayyana)’'*', We believe that these three levels 
— the heavenly church, the visible one, and the “church of the heart” — correspond 
more or less exactly with the Dionysian plan of the Celestial and Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchies, together with the latter as the inner human writ large. We also think 
that the reason for the composition of both the Liber and the CD was much the 
same. Murray speaks of the Liber’s insistence on “the divine origin, lawfulness, 
and importance of the public ‘level’ with what seems an undertone of defensive- 
ness”'!?, The author was writing in a situation where he, or at least his particular 
views, were under criticism, if not attack. This accords with the Messalian crisis 
that we have observed obtained in the East from the end of the fourth century 
onwards, and in tact the Liber was, on its first printing earlier this century, called a 
“Messalian” work, though that label seems happily to have been rejected by more 


149. See Schmidt, “Alttestamentliche’’, 72-73. 

150. De nat. 4.199-202, CSCO 186:43 (McVey 103). 

151. Murray, Symbols, 263. For the text in Syriac and Latin translation, M. Kmosko, 
Patrologia Syriaca III (Paris: 1926), esp. 285-304 for the key Discourse XII. We have used S. 
Brock’s translation of Discourse XII in The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life 
(Kalamazoo: 1987) 45-53. 

152. Symbols, 263, see also 129. 
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exacting scholarship!™. Vööbus’ remarks sum up the reponse: “There is not only 
nothing of the doctrine and views ascribed to the Messalian movement, but 
positively the document unfolds a theological structure which leaves no room for 
Messalian teachings”'*4, On the other hand, it is worth noting that Guillaumont, 
who shares Vööbus’ general views, still sees in the Liber’s division of Christians 
into the “perfect” (i.e., ascetics who have renounced the world) and the “just” (the 
baptized laity) as, at the least, susceptible to the creation of “a tension, not to say 
a conflict, between the perfect and the ecclesiastical hierarchy". It betrays, in 
other words, something of that tension that we have noted was latent and not 
infrequently expressed in the monastic movement, and with regard to which we 
find Dionysius laboring to reply. 

Nonetheless, the Liber’s conscious effort at the coordination of the heavenly, 
earthly, and inner realities of the Christian dispensation does mark a new and 
most significant step on the way toward our understanding of the CD. In the one 
passage, Discourse XII, that seeks specifically to make these connections, it is the 
Lord himself, the author tells us, who “established this church, altar, and baptism 
which can be seen by the body’s eye”, and he did so in order that: 


By starting from these visible things, and provided that our bodies become 
temples and our hearts altars, we might find ourselves in their heavenly 
counterparts... migrating there and entering in while we are still in this 
visible church’. 


The earthly Church’s “priesthood and its ministry” act as “fair examples 
{Dionysius would say eixóves or GyaApata] for all those who imitate there the 
vigils, fasting, and endurance of our Lord’‘5’, To hold the visible Church in 
contempt, he continues (with the more extreme representatives of Syrian asceticism 
in mind?), ensures that our body 


. will not become a temple, nor will our heart become an altar.... Nor 
shall we have revealed to us that Church on high with its altar, its light, and 
its priesthood, where are gathered all the saints who are pure in heart'*’. 


153. See Kmosko’s Praefatio for the accusation, and for the rebuttal, A. VG6bus, Hist. of 
Asc. 1:178-184, and A. Guillaumont, “Situation et significance du Liber Graduum dans ta 
spiritualité syriaque”, in Symposium Syriacum 1972, OCA 197 (Rome: 1974) 311-325. 

154. Hist. of Asc. 1:183. 

155. “Situation et significance”, 321. See also A. Persic, “La Chiesa di Siria è i ‘gradi’ della 
vita Christiana”, in Per Foramen Acus (Milano: 1986) 208-263, esp. 214- 222. 

156. Perhaps of some note, given our focus on Evagrius above, is Vööbus’ observation 
that the Liber appears often to have circulated under Evagrius’ name, Hist. of Asc. 1:184, note 
31, Other people, it seems, were also and early drawing a parallel between the ascetic from 
Pontus and the advocate of the “little church”. 

157. Kmosko, PS III, 288:23-289;1 (English from Brock, 46.2). 

158. 289:2-4 (46). 

159. 289:14-22 (46). 
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The Church in heaven is revealed in the “likeness” — again recall Dionysius’ 
elxav, Suoimpa, yahya etc. — that is the earthly Church!, and it is again the 
latter that makes each believer the “body and heart where the Lord dwells... in 
truth a temple and an altar’'!. There are therefore, the Liber declares, “three 
churches, and [each and together] their ministries possess life”!©. The earthly 
Church is the necessary mediator enabling the Christian to “find himself in the 
Church of the heart and in the Church on high”!®. All three Churches, all three 
liturgies, are thus necessary, although only the second (the heart) and the third (the 
heavenly original) will abide the eschaton. There, “on the mountain of the Lord” 
which is the Church in heaven, “shines the light of the countenance of our Lord” 
and there alone is he “seen openly”, Let us note the allusion here to Zion and 
the temple. The “mountain” in question is that mentioned in Ps 24:3-5'®, 
Implicitly, we may surely recall Sinai and Thabor as well. Now let us recall CH 
1.3, DN 1.4 and MT 1.3: the liturgy as the image both of heaven and of the 
“deiform habitus [€&vs]”, the “now” of symbols and the “then” of the eschaton 
foreshadowed in the Transtiguration, and the ascent of the “mountain” into the 
cloud and before the Presence. The “mountain” for both the Liber and the CD is 
an image at once of the eschaton, the liturgical assembly, and the mystical 
encounter. The parallels are striking, indeed, and we think in addition that the 
historical context that produced them — i.e., the tension between ascetic experience 
and ecclesiastical authority — is much the same as well. 


2. “Macarius” 


The “three Churches” of the Liber and the adumbration thus of the CD 
acquire a still sharper focus in the late fourth century body of writings traditionally 
ascribed to Macarius the Great of Scete, but since credited to an unknown author, 
imbued with the traditions of Syriac Christianity, but writing in Greek from some- 
where in Roman Mesopotamia near the Persian frontier'®*, The writings were 


160, 292:13-16 (48). 

161, 292:7-10 (48). 

162. 294:23-4 (49.4). 

163. 296:8-10 (49), 

164. 301:15-3104:11 (52-53). 

165, 304:17- 20. 

166. For a brief summary of the Macarian question, see G. Maloney’s “Introduction”, 
Pseudo-Macarius: the Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter (New York: 1991) esp. 3- 
11. Several collections of critically edited texts exist of the Macarian corpus, handed down over 
the centuries in many different recensions. The most broadly circulated was the collection of 
fifty homilies that Maloney chose to translate. Its critical edition is Die 50 geistliche Homilien 
des Makarios, ed. H. Dorries, E. Kiostermann, and M. Kroger for Patristische Texte und 
Studien 6 (Berlin: 1964), Added later to the fifty, we have the seven additional homilies first 
edited by G. L. Marriott, Macarii Anecdota: Seven Unpublished Homilies of Macarius 
(Cambridge MA: 1918). These two collections we shali henceforth refer to as (II). Perhaps the 
most important and certainly the largest collection (sixty-four homilies) is that edited by H. 
Berthold, Makarios/Symeon, Reden und Briefe: Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 
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destined to have an influence as great as their contemporary, Evagrius, in both the 
Greek “West” and the Syrian “East” from the fifth through the fifteenth centuries, 
and beyond. That influence must often have been clandestine, since it seems that 
“Macarius” was nearly as controversial in Greek ecclesiastical circles as was 
Evagrius'*’, That aura of controversy is perhaps the reason why these writings do 
not appear in the patristic library cited by Dionysius’ scholiasts'*. Yet it is clear 
to us that Macarius and Dionysius have more in common than anyone has 
heretofore thought fit to see in them. 

The whole thrust of the Macarian Homilies is in effect our point seven from 
chapter V above: “the soul as throne of God”, or temple'®. This leitmotif is 
perhaps most forcefully expressed in Macarius’ famous allegorization of Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Merkabah, the divine chariot, that begins Homily 1 in the collection 
of fifty: “For he [the prophet] beheld a mystery of the soul that is going to receive 
its Lord and become the throne of his glory”!””. Rather as Evagrius appears to 
have been the first to internalize Sinai (though Ephrem seems to have anticipated 
him at least somewhat), so does Macarius turn the long established tradition of 
Merkabah speculation into an inner experience!”'. The experience — and Macarius 
is nothing if not emphatic about its experiential character!” — is known in the 
form of light: 


(B), GCS (Berlin: 1973), henceforth (1). We shall also refer to W. Jaeger, Two Rediscovered 
Works of Ancient Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius (Leiden: 1965) 233- 
301, for the text of the “Great Letter”, henceforth Jaeger. The “Symeon” referred to in 
Berthold’s edition of (1) represents a scholarly enthusiasm, lasting some two generations, and 
based on H. Dorries’ identification of “Macarius” with the Messalian writer, Symeon of 
Mesopotamia, condemned at Ephesus in 43! (see Dorries: Symeon von Mesopotamia. Die 
Uberlieferung des messalianischen MaKarios-Schriften (Leipzig: 1941)). The “Messalian” label 
was one that Dorries would later reject in his last work, Die Theologie des Makarios-Symeon 
(Gottingen: 1978), Although a number of scholars have remained on the Messalian bandwagon, 
most today would doubtless follow C. Stewart’s summary of the Macarian writings (whoever 
wrote them — it is certainly not proven it was “Symeon”) as “the emergence into the Greek- 
speaking environment of language and imagery rooted in the Semitic earth of Syriac 
Christianity”, “Working”, 169, cf. also 234-235. 

167. Thus see the offical lists of “Messalian’” tenets held up for official condemnation that 
Stewart has compiled and analyzed in “Working”, 52-68. Many of the propositions condemned 
are lifted directly from the homilies, though they as often appear to have been misconstrued. 

168. Though the Scholiast does mention the Messalians twice, PG IV 169D-172A and 
557B. There may also be an unacknowledged debt to Macarius in his use of plerophoreo in the 
context of mystical union with Christ (353D). For the special association of this term with 
mystical union as one of Macarius’ signature themes, see again Stewart, “Working”, 97-116. 

169. See G. Florovsky, The Byzantine Ascétic and Spiritual Fathers (Belmont, MA: 1987) 
154. 

170. (AD) 1.2 (Dörries 1-2); cf. also 1.12 (19-20). 

171. See G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 3rd rev.ed. Jerusalem: 1973) 40- 
79, for the Merkabah tradition in Jewish mysticism of the first centuries A.D. He also singles 
out Macarius as a “mystical reinterpretation of the Merkabah”, 79. 

172. See the article of P. Miquel, “Les caractères de l'expérience spirituelle selon le Pseudo- 
Macaire” Ir 31 (1966) 497-513, and tracing the tradition of xetga, Le vocabulaire de I’ expérience 
spirituelle dans fa tradition patristique grecque du [Ve au XIVe siècle (Beauchesne: 1991). 
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[The soul] is illumined by the beauty of his [the Lord’s] ineffable glory... 
she becomes all light... the ineffable beauty of the glory of the light of 
Christ who ascends and takes his throne upon her”. 


While his use of Ezekiel 1 is clearly in the context of the eschaton, Macarius 
is very clear elsewhere that the believer may experience the glory of the Kingdom 
“while still in [this] world”, within the temple of the heart or votc¢'“. He provides 
testimony of his own personal experiences in the following, remarkable passage 
from Homily 8 (ID: 


To certain persons the sign of the cross appeared as light and plunged itself 
deep into the inner man. At another time a man entered into ecstasy while 
in prayer and found himself standing in a church before an altar, and three 
breads were offered him as it were leavened by oil, [and] as he ate the more 
he increased... another time again a kind of robe of light [appeared] such 
as there does not exist on earth in this age... at yet another time this light 
shining as it were in his heart opened [onto] the more inward and deeper 
and hidden light, such that the whole man was swallowed up in that sweet- 
ness!%, 


a. Specifically and on several occasions he links this experience of light with the 
scriptural account of the Transfiguration, for example: 


As the body of the Lord was glorified when he ascended the mountain and 
was transfigured into the divine glory and the infinite light, so, too, are the 
bodies of the saints glorified... and [while now] the power of Christ is 
within [EowOev] the saints, on that day it will overflow into the bodies 
outside [€Gw0ev]. For even now [nò tot viv] they partake in their 
intellect [vows] of his essence and nature!™, 


Likewise Moses on Sinai appears frequently as the OT type of the glory both 
present and to come!”. The same passages featuring Moses, together with still 
others, make use of a “now... then” (viv... tót£) construction that clearly recalls 
the use of the same adverbs in an identical context in DN 1.4. For example: For 
what the soul now [viv] has treasured up within [Evéov], will then [t6te] be 


173. (I) 1.2 (1-2). 

174. (1) 10.3.2 (138:15). 

175. (11) 8.3 (78-80). 

176. (11) 15.38 (149-50). For other Transfiguration references, see also (II) 4.13 (37), 8.3 

_ (79), and (D) 10.3.1 (138:4 ff), The last contains a phrase that rather strikingly recalls DN L4: 

“As the sun... one sees the brilliance of his rays [tas waguagvyas tõv Gxtiverv]... [so] they 
shall see the ineffable variety of the inexpressible glory, how it is transtigured ‘from glory to 
glory”. 

177. See for example (H) 5.10 (62), 12.14 (114), 38.2 (272), and 47.1 (304). 
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revealed and appear outside [€&wOev] the body”!”, and: “For what dwells now 
within the soul will then go outside and effect the resurrection of the body’'”’. The 
glory of God, through the gift and indwelling of Christ, is therefore a present 
possibility as well as the eschatological consummation. The one difference is that 
now it is available hiddenly, i.e., within the “temple of the body” and so in the 
“inner man” or soul'®°, Yet this is the same glory that shone from Moses’ face 
coming down from Sinai, that was hidden behind the veil of the temple, and that 
stunned the disciples on Thabor. 

Christ is the key. All the OT images of God’s dwelling with Israel — Sinai, 
tabernacle, Jerusalem, temple — are summed up in him. He is himself the “true 
world [xóouog GAnOvdc] and living bread, and fruit-bearing vine, and bread of 
life, and living water’'*'. He becomes thus for his holy ones “their house and 
tabernacle and city... their dwelling not made with hands’’'*. This dwelling and 
city, this heavenly Jerusalem'® is of course the Church, the new creation', and it 
binds together angels and humans, heaven and earth: “For thus was God well 
pleased, that those below and those in heaven might become one Church in a 
single bond of love”!®. Holding all together in a single living community, their 
head and soul, is Christ: “For they are his limbs and body, the whole church of the 
saints, and he is the head of the Church as a soul is in all its body’'®*. As with 
Origen and — to a certain degree — with Ephrem as well, all the types of the types 
of the OT, such as Passover and Exodus together with Jerusalem and the temple, 
become 


. mysteries [wvothotva]... of the soul.... Glory to him who delivered the 
soul from the slavery of Pharoah and established it as [his] house and 
temple and pure bride, and has brought it into the kingdom of everlasting 
life while it is even still in this world'*’. 


Heaven and earth, hidden and manifest, the world to come and this world 
coexist in the Church on earth and, in particular, in the Christian soul. 
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Before turning to Macarius’ development of the soul/church parallel, we 
should like to set the stage a little further while touching on a number (sadly, not 
all) of his terminological similarities with the CD. These will have a bearing on the 
notion of the soul as church, and they will also serve at once to expand the 
parallels with Dionysius regarding this central theme, and to indicate certain 
sources that the two writers may have had in common. The similarities are: 1) the 
notion of the church/soul as “world” and especially “city” (rós); 2) the stress on 
motion and repose (otdctc, uovń, ExtoTeOgN), and finally 3) the soul’s perpetual 
ascent into God’s infinity (ééxtaotc, &nergia). 

Let us begin with the last. Macarius’ God is infinite, Gstevoos. He has “made 
himself small” in his Incarnation in order that “the soul might be able to live in 
and perceive the divinity”, God’s infinity squeezing itself into a human body, on 
the one hand, is reciprocated, on the other hand, by the soul’s perpetual expansion 
into the Godhead — which is to say that Macarius advocates something very like 
Gregory of Nyssa’s éméxtaouc'*®. As the eye of the “inner man” opens up and 
begins to see: : 


Doors are opened to him and he enters into many mansions [Wovai), and 
as many as he enters [so many] again are opened to him... from one 
hundred mansions inte another hundred mansions; and he is made wealthy, 
and as much as he is made wealthy, yet again other, newer wonders are 
shown to him’, 


The “motor” of this eternal increase, as with the CD, is the impulsion of a 
love or yearning (€0ws) that is both a feature of created nature and a gift of 
grace!’', In speaking of this ascent Macarius repeats often that the saint’s 
yearning or love is “insatiable (4xoQéotws)”, as in the following: “The enjoyment 
of God is insatiable, and as much of it as one may come to and eat, the more one 
hungers’”?. [t is difficult not to catch in this word especially some echo of Nyssa’s 
effort to respond to Origen’s finite God, as well as to the Alexandrian’s notion of 
the original fall. 

Turning toward God with a yearning that is both natural and supernatural at 
once requires and elicits a particular spiritual condition: repentance and humility, 
or meekness (toaótng). Whoever is visited by the “abyss of the grace of light, to 
that degree [that he does possess it] he knows himself poor and wretched’?!93_ In 
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Homily 37 (11), Macarius points to much the same OT examples of meekness as 
Evagrius and Dionysius‘, and then presents this virtue as the precondition for 
entry “within the veil” in order to behold “the future things with certainty’. 
Allied thus with the ascent through €9w¢ and meekness is the process of 
conversion, and in Macarius’ lexicon the latter occasionally carries the name of 
return, émiotoo~n™. On at least one occasion he uses ový for the repose and 
indwelling of Christ’. Now, this is not to say that he is aware of Neoplatonist 
philosophy and a terminological predecessor of Dionysius in the strict sense. Both 
émioteogn and wovn were in the air of the time, and both appear in the Greek 
scriptures. What it does do, though, is remind us at the least that these words had 
certain resonances, other than to a strictly metaphysical depiction of the cycle of 
being, and that these associations may also have been at work for the Arcopagite 
even as he was quoting or paraphrasing his pagan sources — uovi with its echo of 
John’s Gospel and ét1oteogy carrying the force both of repentance and of return 
to our home in God. Even repose or stillness, otdotc, finds a place in the 
Macarian corpus. The soul is called to “mirror the eternal good things” — we recall 
the hierarchies as “mirrors” of God ~ and to “attain to repose [otdous] and sure 
foundation [é5gat6tnc] and untroubledness [Gtagaéia]... in the peace of 
Christ”!™®, because Christianity is “another world [étegog xóouos]” than this™. 
We might recall here the language of DN XI and the divine peace and owtnoia. 
The reference to the “other world” of Christians brings us to Macarius’use of 
the ideas of world (xdap0s), city (tdAtg), and citizenship or polity (wodttevua, 
MoAttela) with respect to the Church and the Christian. Christ is himself the true 
xóduos of the Christians. He is their 161s", and both the way to the city and 
its portal’. The heavenly city is the Christians’ real home and goal, and their 
world, It is even in this lite the dwelling place of the inner man”, It is identical 
with the heavenly Church?™, and possessed of ranks and degrees — hierarchy — like 
any city’, The city of the King and of the first-born, an echo of Hebrews 122°, it 
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is there that we have our true citizenship, moAitevpa2, while our way of life here 
below, our zoAtteia, is in imitation of it?!°. Indeed, through the monastic life in 
particular one may already breathe that city’s air and partake of the life of the 
angels?''!. There is certainly nothing new in all of this. We noted the echo of 
Hebrews, and we might add the Revelation as well. But once more, the echoes of 
this same, peculiarly Christian (and perhaps especially monastic) “politics” seem 
to us to constitute part and parcel of the atmosphere of the CD as well?!?, Both 
men look for the kingdom to come, and the imitation of its eternity in the life of 
the church (and monastery) here below. 

Macarius is not a man without, or insensitive to, community. His attention 
to and concern for the workings and harmony of his congregation of ascetics is 
evident trom the Great Letter alone?'*. Murray remarks justly that there “is no 
tension here between the public church and that in the heart, and the eschato- 
logical language is strikingly ‘realized’ in the ordinary liturgical lite of the 
Church”*". All the same, however, Macarius is not without his own opposition (as 
we shall see shortly), nor — and relatedly — is his primary attention focused on 
ecclesiastical structures and the liturgy. Both the latter figure importantly in his 
thought but, as with the Liber Graduum, their function is to illustrate and mediate 
betwen the heavenly church and the soul?’. The latter is Macarius’ true interest. It 
is for the sake of the soul that the Word took flesh and “hid his divinity so that he 
might save the like [tò 6uotov] through the like”, and both Christ and all the 
heavenly host minister to and with the soul?'*. The center of the human being, the 
heart (xagdia), is therefore spacious indeed. It is the home of good and evil ñ 
evavtia)?!?, Heaven and hell are within?'8, and there Christ seeks to make his 
throne together with his angels and establish his kingdom?!®. The “inner man”, 
heart or intellect, is the “site” of the heavenly city where the Lord and the angels 
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come to dwell “as into their homeland’, and so where he reigns and the vision 
of him in glory occurs?', The soul is the place of the heavenly Jerusalem: 


And he [Christ], on the throne of his majesty in the highest in the heavenly 
city, comes down and is wholly with her [the soul] in her body. For he 
established her image [eixcv] on high in the heavenly city, [in] the Jerusalem 
of the saints, and the same image fñ idia eixwv] of the ineffable glory of his 
divinity he established in her body. He himself ministers to her in the city 
of her body, and she in turn ministers to him in the heavenly city”. 


This language of service or ministry, 6uaxoveéw, has something of a liturgical 
ring to it. That echo of the Church’s worship is hardly unique. Elsewhere Macarius 
speaks of a process of gathering, ouvayoyn, in a way reminiscent of Dionysius in 
the EH, particularly of course regarding the owvak.c of the Eucharist. The soul is 
to gather, ovviyel, her wandering thoughts “into the house of her body”, in order 
that Christ may “gather her unto himself and make her thoughts divine... 
heavenly, and teach her true prayer’’*’, The gathering and the prayer are a double 
process. While they depend on human action, it is finally Christ who “by his own 
will comes to you and makes his abode [tov] with you”?’*. We find in other 
words something very like Dionysius’ ésuoteopn and évoywyn as accomplished 
or imaged through the rites of the earthly church, 

The echo of liturgical and especially Eucharistic imagery is especially marked 
in Homily 44 (II). Whoever, Macarius begins, wishes to become Christ’s minister, 
literally one who stands beside his throne (mdQe5Q0¢), must be transformed, 
KetaBAndfivat. The latter is a verb with definite Eucharistic overtones”. The 
associations become more specific as he continues: 


For our Lord came for this reason, that he might change [GAAGEat] and 
transform {wetaBaAeiv] and renew and recreate the soul that had been 
overturned by the passions... mingling [xeodoas] with it his own Spirit of 
divinity [an echo of the epictesis?]... he came in short to make new men, 
annointing them with his own light of knowledge, that he might put [in 
them] the new wine which is his Spirit. 


Again, in the following paragraph: 


He who changes [yetoRdAAWv] the nature of the five breads into many... l 
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the same can change... this soul... into his own goodness by the. Spirit of 
the promise’, 


The change effected by Christ is the exercise of his eternal priesthood: “the 
true priest of the future good things... entered into the tabernacle of their bodies, 
and he ministers to and heals the passions’. Those in whom Christ has exercised 
his priesthood appear thus as “the vessels in whom God is well pleased and 
bestows his grace”. They themselves in turn “receive the sanctifying power [éryta- 
OTLxH ðúvauis? without which no teaching carries authority’. The priesthood 
and liturgy of Christ is thus manifested in those who are inspired and holy. At this 
point we have obviously arrived at the language and thinking that underlay much 
of the Messalian controversy, and that could have easily been “seen as a threat to 
hard-won church order’?**. That Macarius took steps to avoid a “de-emphasis of 
sacramental and official ministers’?}'!, and in such a way that he anticipated the 
CD, we shall see momentarily. 

If the worship of the Christian Church is reflected in — or better, reflects — the 
working of grace in the believer’s soul, then it follows that the Church itself 
discovers its true analogue in the same. In the following passage we recall I Cor 
3:16, Evagrius in the Kephalaia Gnostica, together of course with the CD: 


The body of the human being is a temple of God... and the human heart is 
an altar of the Holy Spirit.... With the temple of the Lord let us also sanctify 
the altar, that he may light our lamps, and that we may enter into his bridal 
chamber?”, : 


The work of sanctifying the heart/altar and body/temple means that purity 
and order, dtaxdonnots (certainly an important term for Dionysius), must prevail 
within in order that the whole company of heaven may take up its residence there. 
As the householder prepares his or her home for the arrival of a royal guest, so: 


How much more so does the house of the soul, in which the Lord takes his 
rest, need much order [Staxdopnots]} so that he who is without spot or 
stain may be able to enter therein and rest. For it is in such a heart that 
God and ail the Church of heaven take their rest?*°. 
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It is within the soul, as for Ephrem in his Paradise Hymns, that Christ has 
planted the “all-spendid paradise of the Holy Spirit’®™ and, again in a recollection 
of Eucharistic imagery, it is only through Christ that the soul may receive 
“mingling [WEL] and communion [xotvovia] of the heavenly nature in order to 
become “the temple and dwelling place of God’. Macarius can thus appeal quite 
directly to the principle of microcosm and macrocosm: 


‘Church’ is therefore said with regard both to the many and to the single 
soul, For that soul which gathers {ovvayeu] all its thoughts is also the 
Church of God... and this term [therefore] applies in the case both of many 
{people} and of one [person]2**. 


But what preciscly is the relation of the one soul to the many, and especially 
to the community of the faithful here on earth who gather to celebrate the 
sacraments? In what we have so far described, we note not only parallels or at 
least affinities with the CD, but also the potential for several of the same 
accusations that have been lodged against Dionysius. Macarius, as a “Messalian’”, 
has also been accused of exhibiting more Neoplatonism than Christianity and thus, 
inter alia, of evacuating the Christian sacraments of any real content by turning 
them into mere illustrations of inner experience’’. The answer he offers to such 
charges, since it does appear that he was faced with a double opposition — 
advocates of both an extremely “spiritualizing” position, on one hand, and angry 
or suspicious ecclesiastics, on the other — bears a singular resemblance to key 
elements in the CD of a century later. That answer is developed most fully in 
Homily 52 (1). The principle that governs it is, as with Dionysius in Ep. X of the 
CD, simply that “all visible things are types [tou] and likenesses [OLotmpata] 
and images [eixdves] of the invisible”. The visible Church is the providentially 
given icon here below of both the Church in heaven and the inner man. 

This is therefore the note on which Macarius begins Homily 52 (I): 


The whole visible arrangement [patvopévn oixovopic] of the Church of 
God came to pass for the sake of the living and intelligible being [voegd 
ovoia] of the rational soul that was made according to the image of God, 
and that is the living and true Church of God.... For the Church of Christ 
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and temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is the man of God”, 


Just as the Old Testament was the shadow of the New, he continues, “so is the 
present and visible Church a shadow of the rational and true inner man’4!. 
Macarius does not, however, mean that the visible Church is “merely” a symbol. 
He seems indeed to have been accused of this very thing by “many who are 
nurslings in the faith”, and who, “for the sake of the similarity and statutes of 
names and of worship... trust alone in the statutes of the flesh’*2. Such trust in the 
purely outward and visible is misplaced, first and foremost, because “the living 
activity of the Holy Spirit is to be sought trom God in living hearts”, and therefore 
because only the latter will endure the eschaton, while “all the present 
arrangement [of the Church] will pass away’. Secondly, though, and on this side 
of the eschaton, the visible rites do carry a “real presence:” “The Savior granted 
through the Apostles that the Comforter Spirit should be present and take part in 
all the liturgy of the holy Church of God’**4, The same Spirit is genuinely 
communicated to the faithful through the sacraments, although it does stay “far 
away from the unworthy [avcEvou)”. The true function, thirdly, of the visible 
Church is therefore as an icon, in the full, sacramental sense of the term. It is 
indeed, Macarius says, for this reason that the Saviour came and that we have: 


...the whole formation [6tatumwotc] of the icon [eixæv] of the Church, 
that the intelligible beings [voegai ovciat] of faithful souls might... be 
made again and renewed and, having accepted transformation [uetoBoAr], 
be enabled to inherit life everlasting***. 


Once again, and in quite unmistakeable form, we find the parallel between 
the Christian soul and the Eucharistic liturgy. The consecration, petoBodn, of the 
sacred elements is an anticipation of the eschatological transformation of the 
believer. 

We thus find Macarius turning his attention next to the shape of the Eucharistic 
liturgy itself. He begins by restating his point in a way that reminds us very much 
of Dionysius’ remarks in CH 1.3: 


Because visible things are the type and shadow of hidden ones, and the 
visible temple [a type] of the temple of the heart, and the priest [a type] of 
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the true priest of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of the sequence [axoAov- 
Bia] of the visible arrangement [a type] of the rational and hidden matters of 
the inner man, we receive the manifest arrangement and administration [tv 
xaTapaLvouevny oixovouiav xal ĝLoixnorv] of the Church as an illustration 
[imtddevyuwa] of [what is] at work in the soul by grace”. 


By sequence and arrangement, dxoAov@ia and olxovouia, Macarius means. 
respectively, the sequence of the liturgy and the hierarchical ordering of the 
faithful and clergy. Beginning with the first, he observes that the two parts of the 
Eucharistic liturgy, the ojvoé.s (liturgy of the word) and &vaqogà (offertory. 
consecration with the invocation of the Spirit, and communion), are incomplete 
without each other. The whole rule (xavev) of the first must be completed in 
order for the consecration to follow and, conversely, the ovwaEvc is “incomplete 
and in vain” without sacramental communion™*. Just so, he argues, is it the case 
tor the individual Christian. The latter must have the full complement of “fasting, 
vigil, prayer, ascesis, and every virtue” for the “mystical activity of the Spirit” to 
be “accomplished by grace on the altar of the heart’. This interior order 
(xóouos) of the Spirit’s activity (évéoyeta) corresponds thus to the visible order 
and glory of the sacrament?” 

Turning to the order of the Church’s hierarchy, Macarius remarks bring very 
sharply back to mind what Dionysius had had to say to Demophilus about the 
physical place of each of the Church’s ranks of believers and celebrants. Those 
faithful, Macarius says, who “do not sin and who make progress... come to the 
priesthood, and they are transferred from some outer place [a6 témov tivOs 
éEwtéoou]” — by the latter referring presumably to the narthex or nave ~ “up to 
the altar [émi to @voLaotneLov] so that they may be God’s ministers and assistants 
[Aettoveyot xai maeedeou]’*', We have come across mdgedeot already, and shall 
again shortly below. Here it is quite clearly referring to those around the throne. 
čôoa of Christ, just as the clergy would be seated around the bishop’s throne in the 
ovveeovos in the apse of Macarius’ focal church. As he did with the liturgy’s 
sequence, Macarius then takes and applies this spatial arrangement of clergy and 
laity to those “Christians who are moved by grace’*?, Whoever sins must repent 
and confess in order to come again under the “oversight” — émvoxozfic, an 
evident play on ésioxomog — of the Spirit. As for the soul that makes continual 
progress in the struggle tor the virtues: 
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It is made worthy of promotion [uetáðeoig] and of spiritual rank [Gétw- 
ua], and of being transferred from divine to heavenly mysteries... and 
thus, having reached the perfect measure of Christianity through both her 
own freely willed ordeal and help from on high, the soul will be inscribed in 
the Kingdom among the perfect workers and with the blameless ministers 
and assistants [Aettovgyot xai maoedoot] of Christ. 


The spatial ordering of clergy and laity is the icon of both the 1éEts of 
heaven and of the illumined soul. Here, a hundred years before the composition of 
the CD, we find the core of its portrayl of hierarchy. Macarius’ development of 
the soul as throne of God and little church is the foundation upon which Dionysius 
would build his synthesis, his correction of Evagrius and the Origenists, and his 
incorporation of those elements in late Neoplatonism that he felt were compatible 
with the Christian tradition. 


3. Between Macarius and the Corpus Dionysiacum: fifth- and sixth-century 
notices of the “little church” 


Macarius, especially his fifty-second Homily, by himself would be enough to 
show that Dionysius was not as original with respect to his hierarchies as almost 
all scholars have read him to date. Taken together with Ephrem and the Liber 
Graduum, and even earlier known traditions, he clearly stands in continuity with a 
tradition alive and well in the late fourth century. These writings, however, together 
with the “Messalianism” that inspired — or provoked — at least Macarius and the 
Liber, continued on well past the fourth century. The theme of the “little church” 
in particular appears continuously thereafter in Syrian literature, at least into the 
eighth century, We shall therefore take two examples each from Syriac writers in 
the fifth and sixth centuries in order to illustrate the continuum within which we 
maintain the CD belongs. 

One of our fifth-century examples mentions the “little church” notion 
specifically. This is the homily traditionally ascribed to Ephrem, “On Hermits and 
Desert Dwellers’. Its anonymous author describes the utter poverty and labors 
of the ascetics with words and ideas that by now are quite tamiliar to us: 


They stay very late at service, and they rise early for service. The whole 
day and night, their occupation is the service. Instead of incense, which 
they do not have, their purity is reconciliation. And instead of a church 


254, Ibid. 2.8 (142:9-16). On the transference from “divine to heavenly mysteries”, 
Macarius seems to have in mind moving from the sacraments here below to the experience 
directly of the Kingdom. So recall Dionysius to John at Patmos: there are some in this life who 
already partake of the one to come (Ep, X 1117B [208:13-9:2}), 

255, Text from the translation of J, Amar in Ascetic Behavior in Graeco-Roman Antiquity: 
a Sourcebook, ed. W. L. Wimbush (Minneapolis: 1990), 
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building, they become temples of the Holy Spirit. Instead of altars, [they 
have] their minds. And as oblations, their prayers are offered to the 
Godhead, pleasing him at all times**. 


The body of the holy man is the Church in its fulness, the place where 
sacrifice to God is accomplished. 

The second example comes from a little later on the same century. It is the 
Syriac Life of St. Symeon Stylites, composed around 473 A.D™. The saint was 
honored by two other Lives, one while he still lived written by Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus, and the other shortly after his death in 459 by a monk of his monastery, 
Antinous*, The latter two, both in Greek, present portraits of the saint quite 
different from the Syriac account. Theodoret in particular looks at Symeon with 
very “Greek” eyes, reading him as a model of the ascetic’s mastery over the body, 
a paradigm of the will’s triumph over the flesh. By contrast, the Syriac Life is 
much longer and significantly different in emphasis. Although it does not 
specifically mention the theme we have been pursuing, it points in exactly the 
same direction. Several features recall as well still other points that we have raised 
in connection with the CD. , 

Let us begin by looking at a couple of those other features. The Life mentions 
the Eucharist no less than fourteen times, as opposed to once only in the Greek 
accounts?®, A heavenly Eucharist begins the saint’s career?®!. It is his sole 
nourishment during Lent early in his asceticism’, marks the end of his periods of 
abstinence and various ordeals’, banishes a plague”™, ends a drought“, stops a 
moving mountain’, and marks the holy man’s communion with the angels?, 
Another interesting feature is that, while the unordained Symeon is himself 


256, Ibid, 79:481-496. See also 72:181-184 and 73:229-232. Amar’s “Introduction” 
provides the provenance and dating of the text (early fifth century), and notes the Evagrian 
influences al work in the ascetic traditions of Syria in this period, 67-68. 

- 257. See R. Doran’s “Introduction” to The Lives of Symeon Stylites (Kalamazoo: 1992). 
Our references to the Life will be taken exclusively from Doran’s translation, the numbered 
paragraphs of the Lite followed by page numbers in parentheses. On the Syriac text that he 
chose, see [bid. 45-51. 

258. Ibid. 36-34. See also S. Ashbrook Harvey’s analysis of all three Lives in “The Sense 
of a Stylite: Perspectives on Symeon the Elder” VC 42 (1988) 376-394. 

259. Harvey, “Sense of a Stylite”, 379-380, 

260. Syriac: 5 (107), 10 (110), 18 (113), 24 (116), 28 (118), 29 (119), 54 (135), 61 (141), 85 
(165), 86 (166), 87 (167), 98 (171), 99 (172), and 101 (173). Theodoret: 7 (73). 

261. Life 5 (107). 

262. 10(110). 

263. Eg. 18 (113), 24 (116), 28 (118), 29 (119), 101 (173), and after a vision in 54 (135), 

264. 61 (141). 

265. 85 (165). 

266. 86 (166). 

267, See again 5 (107), together with 98-99 (171-172) and 112 (181). 
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referred to several times as a priest?®, the regular clergy of the region — bishops, 
priests, and deacons — appear with remarkable frequency. Time and again local 
and pilgrim priests from the countryside show up before his column, often 
together with their flocks, and receive confirmation in their authority”. Symeon, 
in short and not to make a pun, is represented as a pillar and support of the 
hierarchy. Thus in one of the climactic moments of his lite, featuring a vision of 
Elijah in the glory of the heavenly chariot and with overtones of the Trans- 
figuration, the saint is given an express commission by the prophet: 


You should be concerned about God’s priests and that the laws of the 
Church be observed. You should make sure that no one depises or scorns 
the priesthood. You should order everyone to obey the priests and their 
superiors?”°, 


It is difficult not to see in this emphasis on the Eucharist and the authority of 
the clergy a deliberate effort on the part of the Life’s author. We are, in other 
words, in the same territory as Athanasius’ desire to portray Anthony as a 
supporter of ecclesiastical order, or Bishop Rabbula’s canons legislating discipline 
in the monasteries, or the Liber’s and Macarius’ efforts to harmonize the 
charismatic with the institutional, or finally — and only a generation or so later 
than Symeon’s Life — Dionysius’ Epistle VHI to Demophilus. The Life certainly 
does not want to deny its saint’s charismatic authority, but it is just as clearly 
laboring to situate this remarkable figure as tirmly as possible within the context 
of the Church’s hierarchical structure and sacramental life. Such concerns do not 
arise without cause, and we may be sure that the same concerns were around 
when Dionysius took up his pen twenty or so years later. 

Perhaps even more interesting than these parallels are certain other recurring 
elements in the Life. S. Harvey’s article singles out in particular the overall theme 
of “transformation”, and within it the supporting themes of Sinai and Thabor, 
Moses and Elijah, sacred high place and altar, Eucharist and incense offering?”'. At 
the center of ‘these different themes, and thus approaching the idea we have been 
stressing of the little church, is the figure of the stylite himself. Symeon’s pillar 
becomes at once the altar and the mountain of God, and the saint in his own 
person the oblation of incense and even, in a way, a personification or manifestation 
of the Eucharistic presence itself?”. He is called “to reorder God’s world, to be a 


268. The Life calls him “overseer” (bishop?) in 3 (105), “priest of the Holy Spirit” in 45 
(129), and “annointed priest” in 130 (195), 

269. See 14 (112) where a bishop calls the holy man a “chosen vessel”, together with 38 
(122), 50 (132), 69 (150-1), 76 (158), 79 (159), 81 (162), 85-86 (165), 87 (166-167), 90 (168), 92 
(169), 120 (189), 124 (191) on the saint embracing all the priests and “as a father to them”, 125- 
126 (192-193) honored by all the clergy. 

270. 43 (127). 

271. “Sense of a Stylite”, 381-386. 

272. Ibid. 384-385. 
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new Moses dispensing from his new Mount Sinai the New Law’?’3, “The ultimate 
image of Christ”, Harvey continues, “that rests behind this portrait of Symeon” is 
the “high mountain apart” on which “Christ was transfigured before his apostles’?™, 
and therefore the stylite is portrayed as transfigured, like Christ himself, “in the 
presence of Moses and Elijah’?™. Symeon thus both sees the light of Christ on 
several occasions?” and in turn reveals the glory of divinity to those who 
encounter him?”’. He is himself the place of encounter, the tomo Oe00 

The latter point leads us to two other matters, both of them admittedly a 
little speculative, that we think link the Life to at least the thought world of the 
Areopagitica, in particular as we have discussed the CD with respect to DN 1.4 
and Ep. HI. The first is once again the word “suddenly”. The term occurs, at least 
_in the English translation by Doran (we did not have access to the Syriac text he 
used), five times in the Life. It shows up once with a flash of light, “lke lightning”, 
that restores the saint’s sight’, then again with light that banishes the demons?”, 
with a second restoration of vision through “the providence of Christ’”®°, a second 
flash “like lightning” accompanied this time by the vision of an angel**!, and the 
fifth time involves “sudden” relief from demonic attack?®?. These appearances of 
the “suddenly” — given of course that the English faithfully reproduces the Syriac — 
at the least should recall to us those NT uses of the term we found while discussing 
both Dionysius’ Ep. HI and Ephrem’s employment of the phrase, men shel: Paul’s 
vision on the road to Damascus in Acts 9 and 22, the visitation to the shepherds 
near Bethlehem in Luke 2, and the (implied) lighting flash of the Transfiguration 
narratives. We have to wonder whether, given these similar uses of the term by 
three very different writers, we are not again in the presence of a common 
tradition regarding the use and interpretation of the éaiqvnc as it appears in the 
NT. 

Neither, though the following is more speculative still, should we limit 
ourselves to scriptural affinities. We recall that Dionysius’ “suddenly” also had 
obvious roots in the Platonist tradition, especially in the “instant” of the Parmenides 
that bridges the gap between otcotc and xivnyous, eternity and time. Here our 
attention is drawn chiefly by a feature of Symeon’s activity — or non activity — on 


273. Ibid. 382. We recall Moses in MT 1.3 as well as in EH V.1.2 as a type of the 
Christian hierarch, and the latter in turn in EH 1.3 as the summation or even epiphany of the 
whole hierarchy, i.e., of the Church. Symeon, in short, is a hierarch in something very like the 
Dionysian sense. 

274. Ibid. 384. 

275. Ibid. 386. See Life 41-43 (127-127). 

276. Lite 23 (114), 24 (115), and 52 (134). 

277. Ibid. 68 (148-149) and 75 (157). 

278. 23 (114-115), 

279. 24 (1 15). 

280. 43 (130). 

281. 52 (134). 

282. 84 (164). 
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his column. He stands, arms outstretched in the form of a cross, atop the stone 
that had served him as incense altar and Eucharistic niche, and he is told to do so 
by an angel?*}, His posture derives from traditional Syrian piety, in particular its 
longing for the imitation of Christ?**. It also had a second traditional association, 
however, and that was with the “Standing Ones”, i.e., the angels who stand 
eternally and “watch” before the face of God. Doran even does us the kindness 
of drawing a specific connection to Plato: “From Plato on, ‘to stand’ is commonly 
used for the stability of the transcendent realm which does not participate in the 
flow of becoming”, Symeon atop his column is therefore a point of intersection: 
between heaven and earth, being and becoming, eternity and time, God and 
man?’ To say the least, these polarities are all familiar to us from the CD. When 
we therefore recall Ep. HI’s presentation of them as meeting in the “suddenly” of 
Christ, together with the fact that the Life deliberately portrays the stylite on his 
pillar as a recollection and even a manifestation of Christ on Thabor, then can we 
not say in tact that Symeon emerges as a living example of, or parallel to, the 
Dionysian gEaigvng? In his own person he has become the “sudden”, If it is not 
possible to speak of “influence” in this case (though who knows? Symeon did live 
in the “neighborhood” of the CD, both temporally and geographically), then at the 
very least we are moving in the same atmosphere — not only of piety and 
spirituality, but as well of the interpretation of themes in common from Platonism 
and the Christian scriptures. In a Christian tradition going back again to the NT, 
Christ is himself associated with the “sudden”, and after him — because manifesting 
him — we find the Ignatian martyr, Clement’s gnostic, and (the language seems to 
us to be quite conscious), the ascetic holy man of the monastic Vitae, whether of 
an Antony or of a Symeon. The CD’s Epistle III is in perfect continuity with this 
current. 

Turning to the early 500’s A.D., we find two poems, both of them written for 
the occasion of the consecration of a church: the sermon by the chorepiscopus 
Balai for the church at QenneSrin (Chalcis), and by the bishop Babai for the 
cathedral at Edessa. R. Murray has provided us with a near complete translation 
of the first, and K. McVey of the second’*’, Balai makes clear reference to the 
theme of the little church in stanzas 20-21: 


Three [gathered] in thy name are [already] a church... for they have toiled 


283, 112 (181). 

284. See Doran, “Introduction”, Ibid. 32, and H, J, W. Drijvers, “Die Legende des heiligen 
Alexius”, 187-217 for the cross tradition and theme of the imitatio Christi. 

285. Doran, Ibid. 32-33. 

286. Ibid. citing the study by M. Williams, The Immoveable Race: A Gnostic Designation 
and the Theme of Stability in Late Antiquity (Leiden: 1985). 

287. Ibid. 35, citing Evagrius Scholasticus, Church History 1.13. 

288. For Balai, Symbols, 271-274, and for Babai, McVey, “The Domed Church as 
Microcosm: Literary Roots of an Architectural Symbol” DOP 39 (1983) 91-121: text 91-94, 
trans. 95, commentary 96-106, and analysis 106-121. 
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on the church of the heart and brought it to the holy temple, built in thy 
name. May the church that is inward be as tair as the church that is outward 
is splendid. Mayst thou dwell in the inner and keep the outer, for [both] 
heart and church are sealed by thy name”, 


The poem moves on to the figure of the priest of the church in stanzas 24-26. 
Here we find something like the Dionysian hierarch, the holy man of illumined 
heart: : 


May his soul surpass in hidden beauty the visible adornment which the 
house displays. Since his heart carries the temple of his Lord... this visible 
house proclaims concerning the mind of him who built it, that the inward 
heart is illumined and fair”. 


Babai’s poem, on the other hand, lacks the note of the “inner church” that we 
have found in Balai, Macarius, etc.2?!. It does, however, refer its reader to Exodus 
and the traditions of the tabernacle and divine presence in Israel that we have 
touched upon often’. Its ruling theme, that of the church building as a microcosm 
of the universe, is itself of interest in light of our analysis of Dionysius’ Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy in chapter III above, i.e., of the Church as his true world, Both Babai 
and Balai are in any case witnesses to the fact that these two ideas, the ecclesiastical 
microcosm and the individual believer as microcosm of the Church, were 
flourishing in the Christian Syria of the early sixth century. Indeed, given that 
these two men were also ranking church officers, hierarchs, we might even say 
that this play on the theme of macrocosm/microcosm was practically official 
teaching in the generations immediately after the likely apparition of the CD. We 
do not mean by this that Dionysius was the cause of its appearance, but rather 
that he was himself within a continuum that began well before him and carried on 
atterwards. Here, too, we also begin to approach the matter of the CD’s swift 
reception in the Greek (and Syriac) East. 


Summary: Important elements in the Dionysian corpus find their origins, 
or certainly key affinities, in traditional themes and emphases of Syriac-speaking 
Christianity, beginning with the ancient tradition of the ascetic “single one” and 
running up to and through the fourth and fifth century emergence of the idea of 
the sanctified believer as the “little church”. These two ideas are furthermore 
connected to each other. The latter owes its articulation at least in part to the 
need for a response to extreme elements within Syrian asceticism whose emphasis 
on their “singleness” threatened the maintenance of traditional church order — the 


289, Symbols, 272. 

290. Ibid. 273. 

291. See McVey’s comment on this, “The Domed Church” 120-121. 
292. Ibid. 95:1-3, and McVey’s commentary 96-98. 
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leadership of the sacramental ministers — and sacramental practice. Dionysius 
reflects the same concern, and he adds to it his desire to reply both to the late 
Neoplatonist thinkers, whom he admired, and to Evagrius and the Origenists of 
the late fifth century, to whom he was also indebted. The result is the CD, in 
particular its hierarchies, and the seemingly curious version of the genre of 
liturgical commentary that the EH presents. 

Modern scholarship has usually seen in the Dionysian application of liturgical 
commentary something strange and quite without precedent in Christian 
literature. The explanation for it has therefore looked primarily to his dependence 
on Iamblichus and Proclus, together with a nod in the direction of Christian 
Alexandria’. P. Rorem has recently summed up this view: “When it comes to 
precedents for the Areopagite’s interest in the liturgical actions as timeless 
allegory, as opposed to Theodore’s typology of Christ’s passion or Cyril’s exegesis 
of the liturgical texts, there are no credible candidates within Christianity. There 
is, however, a methodological similarity to Iamblichus regarding the rituals of 
later Neoplatonism’””. Aside from the fact that Dionysius’ “allegories” are not 
perfectly timeless but linked instead to his eschatology and christology, it also 
appears to be the case, in light of the Syrian ascetic tradition we have just 
outlined, that his version of mystagogy is after all neither curious nor without 
precedent. His interest in and exposition of the Church’s worship owes more to 
Macarius, in short, that to either Cyril of Jerusalem or to Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(though it does have notable affinities to both the latter, especially to the last). 
This is so because his concerns are likewise similar to Macarius, just as his roots 
are in the same ascetical tradition. Here is the source of that “timeless” and 
“allegorical” character of his treatment of the Church and its sacraments. 
Iamblichan theurgy is doubtless a contributing element, but more important still is 
the long tradition, beginning with the NT itself and running through the Alexandria 
of Philo and Clement, of the believer as the vaog Oo. The same tradition in 
Syria, arriving there doubtless from the same Palestinian (?) sources as had 
inspired the Alexandrians, received if anything greater emphasis than elsewhere in 
the Chrisian world. We saw it alluded to in the passage quoted above from the 
Acts of Judas Thomas, and developed at some length in Ephrem’s treatment of 
the Paradise Mountain. It then reaches a kind of bloom in the Liber Graduum and 
Macarius, after whom it remains a constant feature of even official — i.e., clerical — 
Syrian Christianity. The clerical interest, if we may put it that way, is clear even in 
the Life of so prominent an ascetic as the famous stylite, Symeon. We do 
something of an injustice, though, to this interest in church order and the 
sacraments by labling it simply “clerical”, since it was also and primarily rooted in 
ascetic practice and thought. Its most powerful exponent prior to Dionysius, 


293. See Bornert, Les commentaires, 48-71 for the Alexandrians and Dionysius, and esp. 
66-69. 
294. Commentary, 121. 
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Macarius, was clearly himself a monk and anxious to affirm the harmony of 
Christianity’s institutional worship with the faith’s subjective appropriation. 
Dionysius stands in this same continuum, predominantly ascetic and Syrian 
inspired. It is only thus, we believe, that the success of his corpus could have been 
so immediate, powerful, and long lasting. He was received, in sum because his 
readers (in particular the monks) recognized, beneath the unusual vocabulary and 
baroque syntax, themes and concerns, together with a testimony to experience, 
that they held in common with the Areopagite and that everyone involved wholly 
approved. Were they not monks who commissioned that mosaic adorning the 
apse of St. Catherine’s church at Mt. Sinai? Were not people like a John of 
Scythopolis, a Severus of Antioch (even a Stephen bar Sudaili) monks as well, 
before at least they became bishops? 

Christian Syria, in short, supplies a vital and up to now entirely missing piece 
in the puzzle not only of Dionysius’ Christian background, but as well both of his 
swift reception and of the great authority that he would enjoy in the Christian 
East ever afterward. Even much of his apparently novel way of treating the 
names of God, christology and triadology, together with his understanding of the 
role of language, scripture and sacrament, discovers surprising affinities in the 
writings of an Ephrem Syrus. Given this “Syrian connection”, and within the 
context of those concerns that run through Syrian Christian literature from its 
beginnings, the main lines of the CD take on a new and hitherto unsuspected 
familiarity. Neither Dionysius’ Divine Names nor his Mystical Theology, for 
which patristic precedents have been admitted by modern scholarship, nor even 
and especially his treatises on the hierarchies were all that new and different. They 
all belong a continuum. Perhaps, though, it is better to say that there are various 
continua that converge in the CD. The great frame that enables this convergence 
is the explication of “our hierarchy”, and that, too, as we have just seen, finds its 
roots in a long established way of reading the paradoxical relationship between 
the Christian’s life in this world and his or her hope of the age to come. 


FINAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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EH 11.3.7 433C 


We have sought to demonstrate over the course of this essay that Dionysius 
was rooted in a community of belief, a continuum, and this evaluation — as scholars 
such as Lossky, von Balthasar, and Bouyer have recognized — has all along been 
that of the ecclesiastical tradition. From the beginning the Church, in particular 
the ascetic community, recognized that the CD articulated its own experience, in 
however new and unfamiliar an idiom. 


A. RECOGNITION OF THE CHURCH: THE CORPUS DIONYSIACUM’S RECEPTION 


Or was that idiom really so new, so very unfamiliar? How, as has occasionally 
been suggested, could the Dionysian pseudonym alone have persuaded the trained 
and not uncritical minds that were around “even” in the sixth century to accept a 
body of writings which was entirely — or even just mostly — alien to the Christian 
faith? As G. Florovsky once remarked; “It hardly seems possible that the patent 
anachronism of the document could have remained unnoticed... historical 
memory at the time was not that weak”. The suggestion is too great a strain on 
credulity. J. Pelikan’s observation is surely to the point here: “Pseudonymity 
usually succeeds only if it manages to set down on paper what everyone will 
recognize as commonly received truth’*. We do not need to follow Pelikan, 
though, in seeing the work of John of Scythopolis and Maximus Confessor in the 
following century as necessary to facilitate Dionysius’ “odyssey from the heretical 
[Monophysite] East to the Orthodox [Chalcedonian] East”. Pelikan is voicing a 


1. Byzantine Ascetic and Spiritual Writers, 204, For similar questions, at least implied, 
regarding John of Scythopolis, see P. Rorem and J. Lamoreaux, “John of Scythopolis” esp. 482, 
and with respect to John Philoponus, J. M. Rist in “Pseudo-Dionysius, Neoplatonism, and the 
Weakness of the Soul’, 136, note 7. g 

2, “The Odyssey of Dionysian Spirituality”, in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, 
23. 

3. Ibid. 
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widespread opinion, i.e., that the Dionysian corpus was sufficiently alien to the 
esse of Christian tradition as to require “christological” and other “correctives”. 
The need for such “correctives” has been much exaggerated. A Severus of 
Antioch, John of Scythopolis, or a John Philoponus, and later on a Maximus, 
Germanos of Constantinople, and a John Damascene — indeed, noted representatives 
of especially the ascetic tradition down to the very end of the Byzantine era (to 
whom we shall return below) — felt entirely free to promote the Areopagitica, and 
even, in the case of the earlier writers, perhaps to participate consciously in the 
pious fiction of the pseudonym. They must have done so not because they were 
tooled by the forgery, but because they recognized in the “divine Dionysius” 
someone whose central concerns mirrored their own convictions, and whose 
witness to those concerns they felt was important and even necessary. 

Stighmayr, for example, charted the practically instantaneous and over- 
whelming success of the word, hierarchy, that Dionysius invented in order to 
express his system’. We cannot believe that this success owed exclusively to the 
fact that sixth century society was stratified (though more on that below, too). If 
the Dionysian hierarchy provided a sociological expression in tune with the times, 
it also and more importantly answered to a need within the Christian Church, and 
was moreover perceived by the latter to have articulated basic givens of Christian 
experience: xóouoc and téEs as foundational to the life in Christ of both the 
community and the individual soul. Dionysius’ hierarchy bound the two together. 
It wedded the ecclesial once and for all to the mystical, the sacramental to the 
experiential, and it was enabled both to do so and to be recognized as such 
because it built on themes already long-established in the Eastern Christian 
tradition, in particular of the ascetics. 

As for the leaders of the Christian Church and Empire, Hypatius of Ephesus 
provides us with an example of the sort of episcopal readership that would receive 
the CD. This is the metropolitan who headed the colloquium that the Emperor 
Justinian convoked in 532/533 in order to reconcile the different parties in 
contention over Chalcedon. The dissidents quoted Dionysius on the Deavdoun 
évéoyeta in support of their position. Hypatius refused to countenance the citation, 
pointing out that none of the earlier fathers — Athanasius, Cyril — had ever 
referred to this body of writings®. Yet practically within days of this refusal, we 


4, For examples of this opinion, see J. Meyendorff on Gregory Palamas’ use of the 
Areopagite in Introduction to Gregory Palamas, trans. G. A. Lawrence (London: 1964) 187- 
192 and 204-209, and more recently, K. P. Wesche, “Christological Doctrine and Liturgical 
Interpretation in Pseudo-Dionysius” SVTQ 33,1 (1989) 53-73, and his “Reply to Hieromonk 
Alexander’s Reply” SVTQ 34,4 (1990) 324-327. For a reply in particular to Meyendorff on this 
issue, see J. Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics” GOTR IX 
(1963/64) esp. 250-262. 

5. “Uber die Termini Hierarch und Hierarchia? ZKT 22 (1898) 180-187. 

6. Acta Concilium Oecumenicorum IV.2: Concilium Universale Constantinopolitanum 
sub Justiniano habitum 2.173:13-18. 
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tind him writing to a suffragan in order to defend the use and veneration of 
images, and doing so in language that is highly reminiscent of the Areopagite. This 
does not necessarily mean that he had read the CD, but his letter surely provides 
us with the example of a bishop who could easily have accepted the corpus as “a 
leader’s manual or guide, intended not for the immediate use of all the faithful, but 
for the guidance of the hierarch who in turn leads others™”. If anything, Hypatius is 
a good deal more the snob, more a confirmed elitist, than Dionysius’. 

Moving to other figures of the early sixth century, we come to the men whom 
we discussed at the end of chapter VIH above: Severus, John of Scythopolis, 
Stephen bar Sudaili (with the qualifications we noted), and Sergius of Reshaina 
—to whom we might add Leontius of Byzantium’. What strikes us about their 
attitude to the CD is far less any effort to defend it (though John does note, it is 
true, that some questions were being raised'® than precisely a strenuous attempt 
to lay claim to it — whether for the non-Chalcedonian camp (Severus), or for the 
Chalcedonian definition (John), or for a reading in harmony with Evagrius 
(Sergius), or for his own, strange brand of pantheism (Stephen). While Hypatius 
indicates that the fight over the CD had spread to the capital, the main battle was 
being played out in Syria-Palestine (Leontius’ home ground as well). It is out of 
the latter region that the reading of the CD would come which would subsequently 
influence the Eastern Church to the present. Before we turn to that process, 
however, let us try to sum up our discussion so far by looking at that continuum 
to which Dionysius both belonged and contributed. 


B. THE ELEMENTS OF THE DIONYSIAN SYNTHESIS 


That element of the Dionysian synthesis which has been most to the fore in 
the scholarship of the past century is the matter of the CD’s relationship to 
Neoplatonism. Here we confront a shibboleth that has long troubled the 
investigation of Christian thought from its beginnings down to the Middle Ages: 
that is, the assumption that the Platonic tradition and Christianity are mutually 
exclusive. From our sketch above of the NT texts alone it should be clear that 
Platonic thought was part of the mental “furniture” of the earliest Christian 


7. Rorem, Symbols, 149. 

8. For the letter, see F. Diekamp, “Letter to Julius of Atramytion” Analecta Patristica, 
OCA 117 (1938) 127-129, and 107ff for Diekamp’s introduction to Hypatius. P, J. Alexander 
provides a translation and discussion of the letter in “Hypatius of Ephesus: a note on Image 
Worship in the Sixth Century” HTR 45 (1952) 177-184. J. Gouillard, in “Hypatios d’Ephése, ou 
de Pseudo-Denys å Théodore Studite’ REB 19 (1961) 63-75, argues for Hypatius’ having read 
the CD. S. Gero, “Hypatius and the Cult of Images”, in Christianity, Judaism, and other Greco- 
Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith (Leiden: 1975) 208-216, argues more convincingly to 
the contrary, 

9. So see D. B. Evans, “Leontius of Byzantium and Dionysius the Areopagite” EB 7 
(1980) 1-34. 

10. PG IV 20AB. 
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documents'!. The same applies to all the writers that came after, from Irenaeus 
through Clement, Origen, the Cappadocians, Evagrius, and including the Syrians. 
Ephrem’s dialectic and Macarius’ use of the micro- macrocosm motif, together 
with the latter’s emphasis on the “inner man”, are as much the product of the 
Hellenistic and ~ yes — Platonist background of late antique thought as are the 
perhaps more obvious (or at least more generally acknowledged) debts that 
Origen and Nyssa owed to the philosophers. Indeed, Macarius’ development of 
the idea of the “little church” seems to us to point to something very interesting 
and hitherto unremarked. His Homilies, together with the Liber Graduum and 
Evagrius, are only some two or three generations removed from Iamblichus’ de 
mysteriis. We Observed above that inquiry into Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
relationship to Iamblichus and his school might bear interesting fruit. The same 
applies perhaps even more to these exemplars of the ascetic tradition. They are 
all, including [amblichus, fourth century writers; all represent themes that hark 
back to first century themes; and all are writing out of the same general area, 
Syria-Palestine, from which Dionysius would emerge a century later. Is it then so 
surprising that the Areopagite was recognized and welcomed? The mingling and 
confluence of scriptural (if we may speak so generally) and Platonist — even 
strictly Neoplatonist — themes had already been underway a long time, and that in 
directions which clearly foreshadowed the CD’s ruling themes. l 

Of course Dionysius borrowed from the Neoplatonists. We must recognize 
as a constituent element — and not an inconsiderable one —- of the CD the ruling 
metaphor of Plotinus: the microcosm is the reality of the macrocosm. Reality 
itself is finally the great analog of mind, of levels of thought or Oewota Yet this is 
also an element that we encounter front and center in Origen, no less a contributor 
to the CD, and more clearly still in Evagrius. The world-levels are stages of 
contemplation providentially arranged to mirror our true being that we, in 
ascending, recognize again as our own. Dionysius’ “great imaginative effort” was 
to take from both the sources of pagan and Christian Platonism’, and to re-cast 
them both. He did so through incorporating them with other elements: 1) the 
Iamblichan theurgy that sought to establish communion via grace between gods 
and humans, intelligible and sensible; with 2) the fourth-century Church’s new 
emphasis on mystagogy that stressed the Liturgy as type and presence of the age 
to come; and 3) the triadic ontology and the theological language of Proclus as 
reinterpreted in the light of 4) the Cappadocian discussion of the “Names” of God 
and Gregory of Nyssa’s development of the Pauline mystical body of Christ, and 
5) the writings of Ephrem and the Macarian Homilies, in particular the theme of 
the “little church”, The result was the CD: a vision of the world redeemed in the 


11. The same applies to first-century Jewish thought. See, for example, M. Hengel, Jews, 
Greeks, and Barbarians: Aspects of the Hellenization of Judaism in the Pre-Christian Period, 
trans, J. Bowden (Philadelphia: 1980) esp. his conclusions 125-126. 

12. Every, “Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite” Cistercian Studies 29 (1976) 83. 
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Church, itself the eixcov — presence — here below of Heaven (God and the angels) 
given us in Jesus Christ, itself as well the image of our own true being, of humanity 
both corporate and individual: the body of Christ and unique locus of the 
encounter and union of God with his creature. ‘ 


C. THE ICON OF THE MYSTERY 
1. Transfiguration of the sensible 


We turn to Dionysius’ Christ and the notion of the icon. Harl on Origen 
remarked that the latter’s Christ fulfills his function in so far as he becomes 
disincarnate. However valuable he might declare the value of icons, Origen was 
therefore the prototypical iconoclast”. All symbols, all images, because rooted 
precisely in a concrete and historical person, must finally be abandoned. Dionysius, 
on the other hand — as evidenced by Hypatius’ letter — anticipates the iconodules"*. 
The humanity of Jesus crowns and embraces the whole of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. That humanity clothes his divinity, the mystery hidden within the veils. 
Contemplating Jesus within the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (and the Church within 
Jesus), the worshipper is led up through him to the vision of the angelic hosts, 
beyond whom, again, he encounters Jesus, God, lighting creation with the 
presence of his Suvapets. Jesus’ humanity joins us to the angels and renders 
possible our knowledge of God and so our Oécoo1s. This is not unlike Origen, save 
that in the CD there is no ascent through time and worlds to God. Jesus’ 
humanity, his body, is so to speak our permanent “envelope”. One can never 
move through and beyond him to disincarnation. There is no “beyond”, and 
motion is therefore always into him, the infinite center. Neither, then, are the 
“veils” ever to be wholly dissolved. The eschaton promises their transfiguration 
rather than their abolition. Everything is truly present now, and the succession of 
worlds - or moments of contemplation — have all been folded up and into our 
hierarchy, into the One who lives “forevermore”. We can thus say that for 
Dionysius the icon, even while it looks forward to a more perfect transparency in 
the age to come, carries a certain permanent validity, and its validity is rooted 
exactly in the Incarnation, in Jesus who is our permanent bond with the vont 
both created and uncreated. 


2. An “open” cycle 


All is present now, all in a sense already accomplished. Yet it would be a 
mistake to say that the Dionysian cosmos is a frozen one. Quite to the contrary, 


13. See the article by G. Florovsky, “Origen, Eusebius, and the Iconoclastic Controversy” 
CH XIX (1950) 77-96, esp. 86ff and 94-95 for the iconoclastic tendencies also present in 
Plotinus. 

14. See Kitzinger, “Cult of the Icon” DOP 8 (1954) esp. 138; and also Armstrong, 
“Images” SP IX (1963) 123, on the Christian emphasis on humans as shifting the balance of 
religion away from “cosmic religion” to the image. 
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the impression that the reader takes away from it is one of constant motion, of 
the universal dance of providential grace descending, and of love ascending as 
purified desire, and of everything again turning around and into the Incarnate 
God. Motion is the key to the CD. Motion and its “refinement”, its unceasing 
conformity to the divine — and for us that also means to the angels and to Christ — 
is the reality of contemplation and salvation, Do we find this in the Neoplatonists? 
We do. It is none other than the cycle of medod50g — Entoteogn. Dionysius has, 
however, shorn it of its demiurgic functions — save in the case of God alone. 
Neither does it refer any longer primarily to the structures of thought, or even to 
the psychology of mystical union. It has instead been personalized, made to 
depend on God’s grace realizing itself in creation through Christ. And this, 
furthermore, is the result of that long process of transformation we traced in 
Origen, Evagrius, the Cappadocians — especially the Nyssene — and the Syrians. In 
Plotinus and his successors the cycle comprises the sum of reality which 
necessarily ever was and will ever be: thought is tododo¢ — éxtoteo@h, is being, 
is forever. The Origenist system adapted the cycle to signify the Fall, Providence, 
and the return to the “beginning”. Dionysius took from and corrected both in 
order to say that our émtoteoqn is the realization of God’s loving m@dodo¢ (or 
zoóvota), the making actual of what he has ever willed us to become. We effect 
God’s éx.oteogn to himself and in so doing come increasingly to mirror his mQ6- 
odoc in love. The pagans’ cycle of being becomes Dionysius’ round of love. And 
another transformation: our motion is a striving to become ourselves, to possess 
what is ours in God, but, because God is the infinitely transcendent, our movement 
toward possession is necessarily without end. Here is the heritage of Irenaeus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Macarius. The cycle is still there, indeed, and both its 
“ends”, aoxn and tédos, still meet in God, but one can no longer describe it as 
“closed”. For Gregory, as for Dionysius, to say that the “ends meet” in God is to 
say nothing at all — or, rather, it is to say everything and more than everything, 
since where, so far as human thought can comprehend, is there “meeting” in 
infinity? We still have the cycle, but cycles there can never be. No repetitions are 
possible where the “return” is endless, Gqopoimots unceasing, and where the 
“beginnings” disappear together with the “end” into transcendence. And, because 
change, growth, or becoming are permanent, then so do our history, our world, 
our mode of being acquire a lasting importance and validity. 


3. Christ the infinite center 


Once again we arrive at Christ, and to another point Dionysius owes to 
Gregory’s development of the New Testament revelation: the “infinity within a 
span of the Incarnation”. Jesus is God’s mystery; in him the “ends” have already 
“met;” in him our “return” has already been accomplished. The cycle begins and 
ends in him, and he is the inexhaustible center of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
through and into whom we grow forever. Any analysis of the CD that neglects or 
loses sight of Christ’s true centrality will see the system at once collapse into 
incoherence, For without that center the MT must inevitably dominate and 
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dissolve the EH". The logic of negation, of transcending the symbol through the 
avaywyn, would insist upon this dissolution, and we should be left with either a 
cosmetically Christianized pagan or else a species of vertically oriented Origenist 
— in both cases a most unsatisfactory result. And an untrue one, since it would be 
to miss the heart of the CD and the tensions that we maintain are vital to it. With 
regard to the anagogy of the EH, we point to the following: 1) Dionysius’ 
symbols carry a “real presence” while at the same time they are multi-valued, 
require continual transcendence through ascending negation; 2) Christ is truly 
present in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy that is his body, yet that presence must be 
discerned and the discernment reveals levels of apprehension; 3) we must 
therefore always ascend, ever further, ever deeper, yet — and here is the essential — 
we never depart from the “place” where we began. We are continually in motion 
about the same altar, the same Jesus Christ in whom our union with God is 
accomplished and present now. Von Balthasar has put the matter well: “In the 
Church’s Liturgy the Platonic dialogue of the image is to a certain extent stilled: 
its emphasis on the ‘holy myth’ and its destruction for the sake of pure concept” "6, 


D. AN INHERITED INADEQUACY 


Dionysius knows no “pure concept”, only Jesus Christ. We touch here on a 
dilemma that was quite as much a part of his Christian inheritance as it was of his 
pagan learning. The aicOntdc/vontds language he employed was frankly 
inadequate to the several meanings he required of it: the multivalency of his 
symbols, the angelic world, and the Person of the Incarnate One whose Providence 
works all in all. He was, though, precisely heir to the ambiguities inherent in any 
attempt to articulate the Biblical Revelation in Platonistic language, that attempt 
which, together with certain of its difficulties, we have traced back to the first 
century, to Philo and even, to a certain degree, the Pauline corpus itself. While 
not denying this, and other tensions stretched nearly to breaking-point — e.g. 
presence now and eschaton, hierarchy itself and immediate vision, “legal” and 
“charismatic”, subjective and objective — all of which are related and all of which 
again we believe to be at least as dependent on the limitations of human thought 
(and theretore, too, a witness to the mystery of the Faith) as on the inadequacies 
of Dionysius as a thinker, we still maintain that our author was if anything more 
successful in avoiding serious traps than many — if not most — of his predecessors. 
Concluding our citation from von Balthasar, we feel that he “saved the whole 
spiritual energy of the Alexandrians and Cappadocians and at the same time 
definitely banished the tendency to threaten the Incarnation, the visible Church, 
and the resurrection of the flesh’"”’. 


15. This is exactly the argument of P. Rorem. See esp. his Commentary, 207-209. 
16. Herrlichkeit 11:187. 
17. Ibid. 
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E. A PREVAILING FIDELITY 


Dionysius, as Vanneste has suggested, may well have been influenced in his 
choice of a pseudonym by Acts 17:23 and the relevance of the Gyvwotos Qed¢ to 
his own endeavor, i.e., according to Vanneste, the exploration and use of pagan 
metaphysics to describe the encounter with the unknown and unknowable God??, 
For our part, though, we would choose to see in his chosen name a conscious 
declaration of faithfulness to the Pauline tradition, just as in his concluding 
“Letter” to St. John on Patmos, he both acknowledges and affirms his debt to the 
Johannine. In all, we feel that his contribution to a long tradition of Christian faith 
and witness is such that the “pseudo” attached to his pen name by generations of 
scholars pre-judges him unfairly, that von Balthasar is quite correct to note that 
“one speaks rightly of a deutero- and Trito-Isaiah, but not of a Pseudo-Isaiah”, 

Let us then review once again that faithfulness we maintain is a feature of 
“Deutero-Dionysius” by working backward from the seven points we singled out 
in Chapter V above. The treatises of the CD, the CH, DN and MT, are all in fact 
meditations on the (7) the soul as typified by the EH, thus on (6) the mystery of 
the altar. Dionysius, as he tells us himself, began at the center of the Church’s life, 
at Christ given and received in the Eucharist?°, Jesus is made known in the 
“breaking of bread”, and this “initiation of initiations [teeth teAetev]” in turn 
opens one’s eyes to (5) the “theandric” reality of the Church which, although 
“hidden” in the present age, is still realized and discernable by and in the baptized 
faithful gathered for worship. Growing in faith and prayer and love, the believer 
arrives then at the apprehension of (4) this new reality as embracing the totality of 
created being, that he concelebrates with the angels to whose hosts he has been 
joined through the risen body of Jesus, who (3) has, in coming to a fallen world, 
dying, and rising again, enabled humanity to share even in God. Then (2) the 
initiate rises still higher in contemplation of the unique mystery to touch and 
sense the light of God himself, and (1) to “know” him in the darkness of his 
unattainable glory. Here together we discover united the Bible-Alexandrian- 
Cappadocian tradition, and finally the late Platonist milieu in which the Fathers — 
and certain authors found in Scripture — lived and wrote. In point seven we find 
the inheritance of Ephrem, Evagrius, and the Macarian Homilies, while in six we 
discern the echoes of the fourth-century mystagogues as well as of Scripture; in 
tive, four and three the Origenists, Cappadocians and New Testament as well as 
elements borrowed from the Neoplatonist equations of mind-humankind-world 


18. Vanneste, “Théologie Mystique”, 187. 

19. Herrlichkeit, 152-153; see also Larsen, Jamblique 157, on Iamblichus’ use of a 
pseudonym in de Myst.: the false name “a une signification philosophique que derrière la 
pseudonymie dans la litérature philosophique se prouve justement la conception que ce qui est 
décisif, ce n’est pas de savoir qui a dit ceci ou cela, mais au contraire ce qui est’, i.e., to 
emphasize the content rather than the author. 

20. EH III. 1 425AB (79:18-80:4). 
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and their theurgists; and finally in two and one a tradition of speech about God 
that, while it takes and ultimately derives from the Neoplatonist and prior 
Hellenistic sources, still finds a basis as well in Scripture and, decidedly, in that 
treatment of the “Names” of God whose roots extend through the Cappadocians 
and Ephrem back to Clement and Philo. 


F. AN ENDURING INFLUENCE 
1. On piety and ascetic literature: a sketch of the Dionysian trajectory 


Jean Vanneste was far from alone when he characterized the Areopagitica as 
a “lonely meteorite in the spiritual life of the Eastern Church” whose influence, 
“aside from the acceptance of a few scattered notions... was not decisive”?!. 
Others are willing to accord Dionysius a certain influence, often a regrettable one, 
on Byzantine piety”, and even on the art and church architecture of the Byzantine 
middle ages”. There is certainly something to be said for these views. In our own 
day, for example, a Roman Catholic scholar can, without even a single mention of 
Dionysius, write a general introduction to Orthodox worship whose tone is 
unmistakeably Dionysian?*, while an American student of architecture, innocent 
of any acquaintance with the CD, can be found describing a Russian-American 
cathedral in ways that recall our analysis of the hierarchical vision in Chapter ITI 
above”, We might add as perhaps early examples of Dionysian ilnfluence both the 
commissioning of the Sinai mosaic we discussed above in Chapter IV, and the 
addition to the Constantinopolitan liturgy of the offertory hymn of the Cherubikon’*. 

Yet true as these views may be, in contradistinction to Vanneste and others, 
neither side in our opinion touches the quick of the matter, and each can easily 
counter the other. Architecturally, musically, iconographically, theologically and 
spiritually, it would be quite true to say that the main lines of Eastern thought and 
practice had been set well before the appearance of the CD. We saw the domed 
church as microcosm in Babai’s hymn in honor of the cathedral at Edessa. 
Likewise, the traditions of hieratic iconography were certainly in place, or at least 


21. “Genuine”, 288-289. See also Bornert, Les Commentaires, 268, together with 
Hausherr in “Contemplation”, DSp 2:317-318, and “Les Grands Courants”, 125, 

22. For example Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, 83, Koch in Pseudo- 
Dionysius, 94 and 195-200, M. Lot-Borodine in “Initiation à la mystique sacramentaire de 
Orient” RSPT 24 (1935) 664-665 and 674, note 1; and von Balthasar in Kosmische Liturgie, 
24, : 

23. For example, H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy, trans. M. J. O’Connell (NY: 1986) 
33, and P. Scazzoso, Richerche sulla struttura del linguagio dello Pseudo-Dionigi Areopagita 
(Milan: 1967) 133-138. l 

24. R. Taft, “The Spirit of Eastern Worship” Diakonia XII (1977) 103-120. 

25. F, West, “The Conquest of Space: Sacred Space at Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral, Chicago, Illinois” SVSQ 22 (1978) 153-167. 

26. E. Wellecz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford: 1961) 166, 
dates the hymn at 574 A.D. See also his discussion of Dionysian influence, 57-60. 
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acquiring their definitive form, by the middle years of Justinian’s reign. Even 
more so does this apply to the triadology, soteriology, and christology (less, of 
course, the catastrophically violent quarrel over details) of the East. These had 
long been established by, in particular, the contribution of the Cappadocians. The 
two great fountainheads of ascetic spirituality, Evagrius and Macarius, had also 
written over a century before the CD. Finally, society and, together with it, the 
Christian Church had been set in hierarchical ways for centuries. What then did 
Dionysius have to add? Thus typically a Vanneste, for whom the CD was a 
fundamentally pagan irruption, can write that the corpus had no real effect — 
Byzantine Christianity being securely Christian by the sixth century— other than 
perhaps an occasional twitch in the vocabulary of subsequent generations. On the 
other hand, even those scholars who do admit a particular Dionysian impact do 
so, as it were (and with some exceptions, e.g. von Balthasar and Lossky), in ways 
that are frankly piecemeal, partial. 

The Dionysian contribution was quite simply the synthesis of all the elements 
we have listed. Athens and Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cappadocia, the Egyptian 
Desert and the traditions of Syrian-inspired mystagogy and ascetical literature all 
meet in the corpus in a way that they had never met before. They were gathered 
into a unitary vision that was grounded on the double altar of the worshipping 
church and the individual, Chrisitian soul. It is in this confluence that the power of 
the CD lies, and thus as well its genuine ability to shape the thought, prayer, art, 
liturgy, and indeed architecture of subsequent generations. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that Dionysius marks the beginning of Byzantine theology 
proper. His is the tramework within which everyone afterwards, from Maximus 
Confessor to Symeon the New Theologian to Gregory Palamas and Nicholas 
Cabasilas, would think and pray. This is a bold statement, and it demands some 
explanation. In what follows we shail try to give a thumbnail sketch of the 
Dionysian trajectory that stretches from 500 A.D. to the fall of Byzantium, and 
even beyond. 

Let us begin with the Greek ascetic literature, for it is there we believe that 
the Dionysian trajectory is primarily to be traced. We recall that Syria-Palestine 
was the region whence the CD has long been thought to have come, and that the 
same area also saw the corpus’ earliest commentators, claimants, and translators. 
Again, we remember that all of the latter (save Severus of Antioch, though he too 
began his career in a monastery and retained his links with the ascetic tradition) 
were connected in one way or another, whether as approving or disapproving, 
with the thought of Evagrius of Pontus, The next step in tracing the reception will 
take us to the first half of the seventh century and to Maximus the Confessor. 

The connection between the Confessor and the Areopagite is well known, 
though Maximus is usually given the entire credit for the accomplishing the 
synthesis that we believe had in good part been effected first by Dionysius’. Thus, 


27. See, just for example, Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, 83-84 and 99, 
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while most have taken it as expressing quite a different interpretation of the 
Church’s worship, we believe that Maximus’ Mystagogy covers in fact the exact 
same ground as our account of the CD, in particular of the EH”. He presents the 
Church as a series of images or icons that represent, in the following order, God, 
the world, the human being, and the soul. The interpretation, furthermore, builds 
on the physical division of the church building into nave and sanctuary. Thus, for 
example, in Mystagogy 4, Maximus speaks of the human body as the nave, the 
soul as the sanctuary, and the votic as altar??. Everything meets ultimately in the 
one mystery of the latter*®, at which we discover the anticipation of the 
Resurrection”. The remaining and larger part of the commentary then goes 
through the liturgy from the entry of the clergy to communion*, and builds on the 
opening passages in order to portray the Church’s common worship as an image- 
and communication— of the soul’s encounter with and growth into Christ. In 
short, there is very little in Maximus’ account that is new, i.e., that we have not 
met in our analysis of the EH. The binding thread of his Mystagogy is the 
assumption that the liturgy of the earthly church serves as the image at once of 
heaven and of the soul, and mediates between them. We certainly do hear the 
echoes of both Evagrius and Macarius, but our points are, first, that the latter 
have already met in the Areopagitica and, second, that Maximus is consciously in 
continuity with Dionysius’ fusion of the two. The only thing un-Dionysian about 
the Mystagogy is the perfect absence of the Areopagite’s repeated emphasis on 
the hierarch. Maximus has quietly dropped it. This, too, will be typical of the 
ascetical literature subsequent to the CD. 

We also believe that we get a glimpse of the transmission of a tradition in the 
Mystagogy’s opening lines, a tradition moreover that probably takes us back to 
Palestine. Maximus opens by doing obeisance to the Areopagite. He does not, he 
tells, intend to repeat what the “divine Dionysius” had said so wonderfully, but will 
instead write about what the latter had, out of kindness, left for future generations to 
say*}, This remark has led most scholars to the conclusion that the Confessor, 
having made the requisite bow to an authority, intended to go on to write 
something quite different. We disagree, and think instead that Maximus assumes 


28. See our analysis in Chapter IV above, esp. 219-222. For texts of the Mystagogy, we 
shall be citing PG XCI 657C-717D, and in parentheses the English translation by G. Berthold in 
Maximus Confessor: Selected Writings (New York: 1985) 186-197. For the standard interpreta- 
tion of the Mystagogy, particularly as distinct from the CD, see Bornert, Les Commentaires, 

83-104, most recently summarized by Rorem, Commentary, 121-122. 
f 29. PG 672BC (Berthold 189-190). 

30. Myst. 5, PG 681D-684A (195). 

31. Ibid. 7 685BC (197). 

32. Ibid. 8-24, 688B-717D (198-214). 

33. Ibid. 1, 660D-661B (184). 

34. See again Rorem, Commentary, 121-122, and at greater length on the differences 
between Maximus and Dionysius, L. Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos: The Vision of St. 
Maximus the Confessor (New Y ork: 1985) 149-173. 
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what we might call an interpretive context for the Areopagitica, and that that 
context is none other than, broadly speaking, the idea of the “little church” and of 
the vot as altar that we found in Dionysius’ two unsung contributors, Macarius 
and Evagrius respectively. We suggest, further, that this context was one that had 
been handed down in some at least of the monasteries of the East, and in 
particular those of Christian Palestine. 

The latter region is especially inviting because, if Maximus himself was not 
born there”, then he certainly came into contact with it through his mentor, 
Sophronius, later Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had himself been the disciple in 
Palestine of his fellow Damascene, the sainted ascetic John Moschus**, These two 
men take us back to mid-sixth century, that is, rather interestingly, to just about 
the time of the construction of the Sinai mosaic, Maximus is perhaps referring to 
one or the other of them when, just before and after his reference to Dionysius, he 
tells us of the “blessed elder”, pwaxdotos yéowv, who had taught him and whose 
wisdom he intends to pass on to his reader”. The insights of the elder’s wisdom 
are, precisely, the Mystagogy itself. We see no reason to assume that Maximus is 
doing anything else here than witnessing to a monastically based tradition of 
interpretation of the Church’s communal worship. To be sure, he adds the grace of 
his own genius, but what he has to say is recognizably akin to what we have 
described below in Chapters WHI and IX, and very clearly of the same shape as 
our account of the Dionysian mystagogy. His reference to the latter is perfectly 
natural, and there is nothing disingenuous about it. He understands the 
Areopagite, first of all, as part of a continuum that includes Evagrius and Macarius. 
Secondly, he has himself been initiated into this tradition by a man (or men) who 
have read both the CD and its two predecessors (i.e., Macarius and Evagrius) in 
the same way. Thirdly, Sophronius and Moschus, if the one or the other is the 


35, According to the Syriac Life of the Confessor recently discovered by S. Brock, 
though, he was a native of the area. See Brock’s “An Early Syriac Life of Maximus the 
Confessor” Analecta Bollandiana 91 (1973) 299-346. 

36. On Sophronius and Moschus, see C. von Schönborn, Sophrone de Jérusalem. Vie 
monastique et confession dogmatique (Paris: 1972) 57ff. For Moschus himself, see his Pratum 
spirituale, PG LXXXVII 2851 ff, and in English, The Spiritual Meadow, trans. J. Wortley 
(Kalamazoo: 1992), and Wortley’s “Introduction”, ix-xx. Of some note is the fact that the 
Eucharist and affirmations of its power occur with some frequency in the Meadow, For 
example, see Meadow 25 (PG 2869D-2872A; Wortley, 17) for the rule that only the ordained 
may offer the Eucharist, but 96 (2953B-2956A; 77-78) for the prayers of a holy (non-ordained?) 
ascetic as effecting the consecration; also the vision of the Holy Spirit’s descent at the epiclesis 
in 150 (1873C; 122-124); the sacraments’ connection with fire from heaven in 196 (3081B; 172- 
174); and the concelebration of the angels in 199 (3088AB; 177-178), 

37. Myst., Introduction, 657C and 661BC (183 and 184-185). See also in Mystagogy 1, 
664D (186) and following through chapter 12, 689D (199) that the “old man” is quoted at the 
beginning of each chapter, and again beginning Chapter 24, 701D (206). For discussion on the 
identity of the elder, see T. Nicolaou, “Zur Identität des paxágioç yéowv in der Mystagogie 
von Maximus der Bekenner” OCP 49 (1983) 407-418. 
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“blessed elder”, take us back again to Palestine**. 

Palestine is also the monastic homeland of another major figure and conduit 
of the Dionysian inheritance, John of Damascus, a monk of Mar Sabbas. The 
impress of the Areopagite is particularly clear in the opening chapters of John’s 
handbook of doctrine, De fide orthodoxa, which takes especially from the DN”. 
His Homily on the Transfiguration® also reflects a number of the corpus’ central 
themes: the Transfiguration itself, of course, and with it the CD’s emphasis on 
light as associated with the experience of divinity. While John does not, to our 
knowledge, touch on the specific subject of our inquiry, his Apologies in Defense 
of the Images, certainly a subject related to worship and thus to Dionysius, make 
notable use of the CD*', 

Between the Contessor and the Damascene, however, we also find a writer at 
the imperial capital who makes use in the early decades of the eighth century of 
the CD (together with Maximus) in his interpretation of the liturgy. Patriarch 
Germanus of Constantinople’s Historia Ecclesiastica “was for centuries the quasi- 
official explanation of the Divine Liturgy for the Byzantines”. The composition 
is of interest for us in its “dual approach”. It juxtaposes an account of the liturgy 
as the earthly expression of heavenly realities, â la Dionysius, with the rite as a 
symbolical reenactment of salvation history in the style of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. The “little church” aspect of the CD is, on the whole, absent, although 
something of the ascetic tradition’s emphasis on experience does show up later in 
the treatise. Germanus is clearly striving to incorporate a more “Platonist” 
reading of the liturgy with an emphasis on the events of Christ’s life — his birth, 
suffering, death and resurrection — and is probably doing so in response to the first 
rumblings of the imperial iconoclasm that would break out at the end of his 
patriarchate and, in fact, force him into exile‘?, Thus, for example, the altar in his 
acount emerges as both a sign of Christ’s tomb (the historical emphasis), and of 
the “heavenly and spiritual altar” where the earthly clergy represent the 
“immaterial and celestial powers” (Dionysius). If the liturgy as symbol of the 
inner experience is not present, still we find a clear echo of Dionysius’ MT in 
Germanus’ portrayl of the celebrating bishop. The latter, at the time of the 


38. We should note that Nicolaou, 417, places the elder in Chrysopolis. 

39. See Johannes von Damaskos: Die Schriften. Ed. B. Kotter (Berlin) 1:7-44. Eng. trans. 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1X;1-18. 

40, Kotter V:436-451. See esp. 438 and 448. 

41, See Kotter 11:84-85, 127-128, and 144-145, English translation by C. Roth, St. John 
of Damascus on the Divine Images (New York: 1980) 19-20, 34-35, 76, and 79. See also, for 
example, Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought and Byzantine Theolagy, as well the 
work of J. Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christianity (Chicago: 1974) 120, and more recently, 
Imago Dei: The Byzantine Apologia for Icons (Princeton: 1990), esp. 153-182. 

42. St. Germanus of Constantinople: On the Divine Liturgy. Greek text with trans., intro., 
and commentary, P. Meyendorff (New York: 1984) 10. 

43. See Meyendorff, Ibid, 42-52. 

44, Ibid. 6:60-61, and Meyendorff’s comment, 43. 
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consecration, stands before the altar and throne of God as Moses stood before 
him on Sinai: 


God truly spoke invisibly to Moses and Moses to God. So now the priest 
li.e., bishop], standing between the two cherubim in the sanctuary and 
bowing on account of the dreadful and uncontemplable glory and bright- 
ness of the Godhead... is initiated even into the splendor of the life-giving 
Trinity“. 


At the beginning of the anaphora, the bishop leads “everyone into the 
heavenly Jerusalem, to his holy Mountain”*, and, after the consecration, takes the 
sacred elements into his hands as Isaiah’s seraph took the coal from the heavenly 
altar”. We inevitably recall Dionysius on Isa 6:1ff in CH XIII, and quite especially 
the portrait of Moses as hierarch in MT 1.3, As might be expected of a ruling 
bishop, Germanus thus preserves, among other things, just that emphasis on 
hierarchy and the hierarchy that we saw Maximus ignore. At the same time, the 
liturgy as icon of the “inner church” disappears. It would show up later in the 
Greek tradition, though, and would do so not only because Maximus and Dionysius 
were still being read in the monasteries (as they assuredly were), but also through 
a new infusion, once again via Palestine, of the current of Syriac spirituality that 
the Confessor and Areopagite both articulated. 

Sometime in the tenth century and through (probably) the translating efforts 
of the monks of Mar Sabbas, Greek-speaking Christianity received part of the 
corpus of Isaac of Nineveh, and together with and under his name, treatises of 
other Syriac mystics, including Philoxenus of Mabboug and the remarkable John 
of Dalyatha®. In these writers, whose concerns (especially John’s) anticipate in 
striking ways the leading themes of later Byzantine Hesychasm, the Syrian 
tradition of the “little church” lived on®. One might argue that it is Macarius, or 

_the Liber Graduum, who simply lives on in these authors together with Evagrius, 
but that Dionysius has nothing to say to them. We disagree. Macarius and 
Evagrius were, indeed, perhaps the most important contributors to later Syriac 
spirituality’, but we have seen that these lines had already come together in the 


45. Ibid. 41:90-93. 

46. Ibid, 90-91. 

47. Ibid. 94-97. 

48. For Isaac’s corpus and the procession of transition, see the “Introduction” to The 
Ascetical Homilies of Saint Isaac the Syrian, trans. Holy Transfiguration Monastery (Boston: 
1984) Ixxiv-xciv. For the inclusion of Philoxenus’ “Letter to Symeon” and Homilies 15-17 and 
31 by John, see Ibid. xci. 

49. See on John of Dalyatha the article by R. Beulay, “Formes de lumière” Cahiers 
d’Orientalisme XX (1988) 131-141, and with specific reference to his anticipation of the 
Hesychasts, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha (Paris: 1990) 440-46}. 

50. See, for example, R. Beulay, La lumière sans forme, 94, and S. Brock, Spirituality in 
the Syriac Tradition (Kottayam: 1989) 9-17. 
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CD, and we know that Dionysius was both translated and read by later Syriac 
authors*!, Thus in the following passage from Isaac on Christ, we pick out the 
Dionysian themes of silence, ineffability, and the dark cloud: 


O glorious God who dwells in ineffable silence. You have built for my 
renewal a tabernacle of love on earth where it is your good pleasure to 
rest, a temple made of flesh... Then you filled it with your holy presence so 
that worship might be fulfilled in it... an ineffable mystery... In wonder at 
it the angelic beings are submerged in silences, awed at the dark cloud of 
this eternal glory and at the flood of glory which issues from within this 
source of wonder, for it receives worship in the sphere of silence”. 


Isaac then turns shortly afterwards to the microcosm, or inner temple, and 
the note of hiddenness: 


You have made my nature a sanctuary for your hiddenness and a tabernacle 
for your mysteries, a place where you can dwell, and a holy temple for 
your divinity", 


In John of Dalyatha we find the same echoes of Sinai (and the MT?) and 
Zion, together again with hiddenness, temple, cloud, glory, and the microcosm: 


You who are hidden and concealed within me, reveal within me your 
hidden mystery; manifest to me your beauty that is within me; O you who 
have built me as a temple for you to dwell in, cause the cloud of your glory 
to overshadow inside your temple™. 


Arriving at Constantinople perhaps sometime around the date of his birth in 
949, the corpus of Isaac’s writings and a new emphasis on the “interior” or 
“ascetic” — and we would say proper — reading of the CD shows up with striking 
force in perhaps the greatest of Byzantine mystics, Symeon the New Theologian 
(949-1022), and continues in his disciple and biographer, Nicetas Stethatos (d. ca. 
1090). Appreciation for Dionysius’ influence on Symeon has grown somewhat in 
recent years, but to date no one has has looked for the impress of the CD’s 
treatises on the hierarchies in a writer who was famed as a thorn in the side of 
church officials and a fervent advocate of charismatic authority™. Yet this impress 


51. See again Brock, Spirituality, 11-12 and 30-31. 

52. Trans. S. Brock, The Syrian Fathers on Prayer, 349, 

53. Ibid. 350. 

54. Ibid. 362. 

55. Compare, for example, K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewatt, 99, note 2, who 
declared a century ago that Symeon had “keine direkte Kenntnis” of the CD, with B. 
Fraigneau-Julien, Les sens spirituels selon Syméon le nouveau théologien (Paris: 1985) 171-180, 
who admits to a considerable presence of the DN and MT. For the influence of the CH/EH on 
the New Theologian, see our “Hierarchy versus Anarchy”, esp, 134-152. 
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is very clear. Symeon paraphrases CH 1.3 in his XIVth Ethical Discourse’, 
borrows from the CH again, together with DN III, to describe the “golden chain” 
of — not episcopal, but — charismatic succession’, and defends the principle of the 
holy man’s authority to forgive sins in his Letter on Confession*. It is thus no 
surprise to find his disciple, Nicetas, elaborating on the parallels between Symeon 
and the “divine Dionysius” in his “Preface” to the New Theologian’s Hymns”, or 
in his own treatises, On the Soul, On Paradise, and especially On Hierarchy, 
advocating almost exactly the micro-macrocosm reading of hierarchy that we 
sketched above in our first four chapters®. Both Nicetas and his master work 
quite hard in defense of the “interior” reading of the CDs, and we feel that in 
doing so they are largely in harmony with Dionysius’ own intentions, and 
certainly in concert with the tradition out of which the corpus came and within 
which it continued to be read in the ascetic milieu. 

But it must be admitted both that this was not the only way the Byzantine 
Church read Dionysius, and that neither Symeon nor Nicetas was absolutely in 
agreement with the CD’s intentions. Turning first to the latter point, Nicetas’ 
characterization of the “true bishop” as the “man whose intellect... has been 
purified... illumined... and perfected into the perfect man’*!, while it catches the 
greater part of the Dionysian hierarch, just as obviously dismisses the 
Areopagite’s attempt to underline and support the offical role of the sacramental 
ministry, Nicetas, like Maximus before him and Macarius in the fourth century, is 
talking about the charismatic saint, the “blessed elder” or “man of God”. The 
ambiguities in Dionysius’ portrait of the clergy are resolved by going back to the 
picture of the Christian gnostic we saw first sketched by Clement and then 
embodied in the Desert Fathers. It is frankly difficult to see how the monks could 
have done otherwise. On the one hand, they embraced Dionysius’ account of the 
soul writ large in the physical church and liturgy, the meeting of personal 
experience and corporate adoration at the altars of church and heart, but they 
could not, on the other hand, accept what was obviously untrue, i.e., that all 
bishops are holy virtually ex officio. What Freudians used to refer to as the 
“reality principle” got in the way. Yet we still feel that the CD largely succeeded 
in its mission. It played a crucial role, we believe, in securing a unity between 


56. Traités ethiques, ed. and.trans. J, Darrouzés, SC 129, 424-443; and see “Hierarchy 
versus Anarchy”, 149-152. 
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sacramental practice and mystical experience. It could not, however, resolve the 
tensions between the Church’s life in this world and its anticipation of the 
eschaton. No one ever has, nor can. Symeon and Nicetas were content with the 
tension. 

Not everyone was, though, Certainly, during the nearly three centuries that 
stand between Symeon’s death and the rise of the Hesychast Movement, the 
Byzantine Church authorities made a rather determined effort to put a damper on 
the influence of charismatics like the New Theologian. Tidy government was the 
order of the day, especially during the dynasty of the Comnenoi, and this emphasis 
had a decided effect on at least the official life of the Church®. It is in the context 
of this assertion of hierarchical authority (in the sense that we understand that 
phrase in modern English) that we tind Metropolitan John of Ephesus appealing 
to the CD, and particularly to Dionysius’ Epistle VIII, as a support for institutional 
structures, and especially as opposed to the claims lodged by uppity monks®, 
John’s message is clear. God and the “divine Dionysius” intended that everyone 
have a place in the Church, but that place — and the monks’ place in particular — is 
most emphatically under the authority of the bishop. 

The Hesychast Movement of the fourteenth century brings the ascetic and 
(we believe) more genuine reading of the Areopagtica back into the forefront, 
where it has very much remained to the present day. Gregory of Sinai (and note 
the geography of his name) is one of the earliest representatives of the movement, 
often indeed credited with sparking it. Remarkably, the ascctic or “interior” 
reading of the CD’s hierarchy appears — if not prominently, then at least- 
unambiguously in two of his Profitable Chapters. Chapter 112 speaks of the 
“spiritual priesthood” as the “sacred working [iegovoyia]” of the intellect within 
the “altar of the soul’, In Chapter 43, though, we find an even more explict 
joining of the EH with the MT, and quite in the sense that we understand 
Dionysius himself to have intended: 


According to the Mosaic Law, the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a 
tabernacle pitched by God, possessing the age to come behind two veils. 
And, while all who are priests of grace shall come into the first tabernacle, 
only as many as have hierarchically celebrated the Trinity here-below in 
the darkness of theology [shall enter] into the second. [These are the ones] 
who, before everything else, possess Jesus as their consecrator and hierarch 


62. For an overview of the period, see J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the 
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371, 384, and 390. 
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with respect to the Trinity. Entering into the tabernacle that he has pitched, 
they are the more manifestly illumined by his radiance“. 


Let us note the vocabulary and its associations with Sinai and Exodus: the 
“darkness [yvoqos] of theology”, light or “radiance”, “hierarchically”, “consecrator 
{[teAetaoxns}] and hierarch”. Implicit, as it is explicit in the first citation, is the 
thought that this is the inner liturgy of the soul. Dionysius is assimilated to 
Evagrius and Macarius, and that is exactly where we believe that he belongs. 

In the later struggles of the Hesychasts against the opposition and ridicule of 
Barlaam of Calabria, Gregory Palamas emerged as the champion of the former. 
His articulation of the ascetic tradition was confirmed at the local, Constantino- 
politan councils of 1341, 1347, and 1351. We have touched often enough on the 
essetice-energies distinction, its importance in Dionysius and its defense by 
Gregory, not to have to go over the territory again. Suffice it to say here that, 
first, Palamas was engaged in the defense of a tradition, both of theology and of 
ascetic praxis, that long antedated him; second, that Dionysius was himself an 
inheritor and contributor to the same tradition. Barlaam appreciated neither 
fact“, The heart of the struggle, moreover, was very much focused on the proper 
interpretation of the CD. Gregory himself draws the connection between 
Macarius’ light and Dionysius”, stresses the Areopagite’s &vwots as an experience 
beyond knowledge®, turns to DN I.4 in particular and at several points for the 
glory ot Thabor*, and refers Barlaam to DN V.8 and XI.6 for his celebrated 
distinction between essence and energies”. These are but a few examples of an 
ubiquitous Dionysian presence. With regard to our particular theme of the inner 
and outer church, Palamas does not express himself much. We do note, though, his 
understanding of the Dionyian hierarchy as primarily concerned with the inner life 
and assimilation to God”', and his passing observation that the saint is true temple 
of God”. 

The inner and outer church in the context of the EH do, however, appear in 
the two classic books by Nicholas Cabasilas (d. ca. 1390), A Commentary on the 
Divine Liturgy and On the Life in Christ, that we shall make the conclusion of our 
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sketch of the Dionysian trajectory”. In his Commentary, Nicholas states that “the 
whole celebration of the mystery is like a unique portray] of a single body, which 
is the work of the Savior’. He stresses, together with the “real presence”, that 
the liturgy is iconic. The celebration seeks “to set before us the divine plan, that 
by looking upon it our souls may be sanctified’- recall Dionysius’ theoria of the 
sacraments- since “an idea is more deeply impressed upon us if We can see it 
depicted’. In commenting on Baptism in the Life of Christ, he recalls EH II's 
emphasis on this sacrament as the beginning of genuine existence. Here the 
Christian begins “to be”, and “until these things, we do not yet live’”*. This 
sacrament thus marks the beginning as well of our infinite ascent toward the 
fulfillment of the desire, émwWupia, that God has implanted in our nature”. 
Nicholas then splits up EH IV’s meditation on the myron into a chapter on the 
chrism and annointing following Baptism and another, after his consideration of 
the Eucharist, on the consecration of the altar. In both he recalls Dionysius’ 
earlier work. The first, Chapter III, concludes with the reflection that the Church’s 
true priest and altar are one and the same. Christ is the offerer, the altar, and the 
sacrifice offered”. The Eucharist, as in EH III, is the greatest of the sacraments, 
their completion, their true context and activation”. Turning to the consecration 
of the altar, Cabasilas first, as in the pattern of the EH, describes the ceremony 
and then ponders its meaning. The latter is, quite simply, the burden of our 
argument concerning the CD. The hierarch approaching the altar in order to 
consecrate it is, Nicholas tells us: 


...a vested type and image of the altar, which is man himself. If a man, as 
David says, “wash away all wickedness and become whiter than snow”, and 
recollects himself and bends in on himself and bows down, that makes God 
truly dwell in the soul and makes the heart an altar. The ceremonies are the 
signs of these things... [the bishop] exhibits the altar in himself before he 
enters the sanctuary®. 


The bishop, as “exemplar of the altar”, is moreover the sign “that human 
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nature, alone of all things Visible, is truly capable of becoming a temple of God 
and an altar’®!, 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to the preservation of 
sacramental grace in the Christian life, and finally to a picture of the perfected 
believer. Once again, Nicholas touches on the heart as temple, and does so in such 
a way as to join the Church’s public worship with the personal and private 
“liturgy” of the believer at prayer®?. Bobrinskoy summarizes these chapters as 
follows: “At the heart of his teaching on mental prayer, Cabasilas would unite that 
interior Eucharist which is the uninterrupted invocation of the Name, with the 
frequent partaking of the heavenly Bread which is the sacramental root of the 
presence of Christ in the believer’s heart... the ‘real presence’ of Christ both by 
invocation of the name and by communion’™. While the tradition of the “Jesus 
Prayer’, to which both Cabasilas and Bobrinskoy are alluding, was something that 
we do not find in Dionysius, the union and between the inward and outward 
liturgy is, and we believe that Nicholas takes it up in direct and conscious 
continuity with the Areopagite. In doing so, he is simply a witness to the 
uninterrupted tradition that long preceded the CD, provided the context to which 
Dionysius also gave conscious expression, and within which- as we have tried to 
indicate— he continued to be interpreted up to and including Cabasilas himself. 
The latter finishes up his treatise by recalling, at least to our mind, the concluding 
lines from the CD’s Epistle X. We may see and know Christ God even in this life, 
though he yet remains partly hidden and partly revealed. This glimpse of the glory 
al once concealed and manifested in works of love is indeed the substance of the 
Christian lite: to manifest the One who is love and who through love moves in 
us”. 

In our brief and fragmentary sketch of the post-Dionysian trajectory, we 
have found that it is substantially identical with the pre-Dionysian ascetic tradition 
that we outlined above in Chapters VIII and IX, and indeed with much of the 
material we discussed in Chapter VI in connection with Christian Alexandria. The 
CD is bracketed by a continuum. The point of this essay may therefore be 
summed up by stating that Dionysius was always, in both his own mind and in his 
readers’, simply part of and a contributor to the tradition. He does not stand out, 
nor does he constitute in any significant way a break, interruption, or departure 
from the tradition. He did, indeed, contribute to it, as we noted above, and his was 
an important contribution that found a ready and welcoming readership. Those 
readers were primarily monks, who embraced the corpus because they recognized 
it as in harmony with their own concerns and emphases. If they added any 
“correctives” to the divine Dionysius, those came chiefly by way of quietly 
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dropping the Areopagite’s effective identification of the ascetic saint with the 
bishop. This corrective was, admittedly, anecessary one. Dionysius had attempted 
the impossible, and the attempt just did not meet the test of reality. But the 
corpus as whole did, and it succeeded in its primary aim, i.e., that wedding of the 
ecclesial and the mystical which has ever since served to protect the Eastern 
Church trom those divisions between the charismatic and institutional aspects of 
Christian life that have continued to trouble, on occasion, the Church of the West. 
As for Dionysius’ christology and triadology, these were perfectly orthodox. A 
Maxmimus Confessor did no more, with regard to the christological issue, than 
turn the knob a little to adjust the focus. Neither was the Confessor the first to 
blend Evagrius and Macarius with the Cappadocians. Dionysius had done it before 
him. Maximus recognized this, and he summed it up perhaps most brilliantly in his 
Mystagogy. 

We are not yet quite finished. Not all of the readers of the CD were monks. 
We have already noticed a slightly different “spin” on the corpus coming from 
bishops. Thus it is also the case that the Areopagitica, perhaps more by way of 
side effect than anything else, did have a certain influence on the shape of 
Christian society in the Eastern Empire. Our penultimate remarks will theretore 
turn briefly to that question. 


2. On the self-identity of the Christian Oikoumene 


The following is admittedly speculative, but we suggest that Dionysius more 
or less inadvertently made a contribution to the identification of the Christian 
Faith as the divinely-established sense and sacred order of the world, i.e., the world 
of the Eastern Roman Empire of the late fifth century. His was a time when the 
theology underlying the ancient order of pagan Rome had become a vanishing 
gleam in the eyes of lonely philosophers, while, on the other hand, the shape of the 
Christian oikoumene had more than begun to emerge. The hierarchical vision 
embodied in the CD helped perhaps to bridge the gap between the pagan and 
Christian social ta&eus, and so to aid in the latter’s establishment. 

A few words are in order on the pagan background. Jaeger tells us that from 
the earliest period of classical culture “the Greek polis was both state and church”, 
and that the latter was particularly accentuated at the hands of Plato. The 
Republic saw the elaboration of the city as the soul of man writ large®*, the image 
indeed of absolute reality’’. With the rise of Empire to embrace the greater part of 
the known inhabited world this notion was duly expanded in keeping with the 
nature of the new cosmopolis. According to Cochrane*, the state came to be 
present as the fulfillment of the divine logos in history, as truly a kind of theophany: 
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“the religio of this world’, a realized image of eternity itself “immune from the 
flux... [i.e.] mere movement’™. This exaltation above time and change, together 
with an increasingly rigid social stratification, reached its peak (interestingly 
enough) at the end of the fourth century. Citing the Codex Theodosianus (V1.5.2) 
Cochrane remarks that “the apotheosis of the state was revealed as the apotheosis 
of immobility itself?’?’. This deified social structure may well have been influenced 
by — as well as influencing — the strictly determined tiers of being analyzed by the 
later Neoplatonists”. 

It is our feeling that Dionysius, too, contributed to that identification of 
Imperium with Ecclesia which von Ivanka points to as occurring already in 
Eusebius®. With his development of the notion of hierarchy and his exclusive 
centering upon the altar — the “centripetal” force of his whole system — he may 
well have acted to place the capstone on an edifice already in the building. While 
we do not at all agree that an analysis of the CD after the methad of a Durkheim 
or Weber, as Goltz has attempted™, is adequate to the Dionysian vision, there is 
still no denying that the corpus as read from a certain, narrow angel could not but 
reinforce the social and political status quo. As much as the idea itself of 
hierarchy, this must have been the effect ~ so powerful because in that society so 
natural ~ of that focus on eternity which is so much a feature of the CD. The work 
of our hierarchy continues as now until the consummation of the Age, but the 
Church’s presence between the two Advents constitutes a kind of pause. It is 
filled, certainly, with the presence of Heaven and the activity of salvation, but it is 
no less essentially a pause, a hush. True, it is not difficult to see why Hathaway 
declared this system non-political, “devoid of citizenship’. Our author had no 
interest whatever in the forms and forces of human society and history. Every- 
thing outside the sanctified sphere of the hierarchy remains, in a sense, unreal — 
- extra ecclesiam nulla salus. Yet it would be no less correct to say that, in the 
manner of a side-effect, his could not help but be a markedly political statement. 
The elaborate apparatus of worship that the EH assumes belonged properly 
within the basilicas and cathedrals of late Roman cities. How, in those buildings, in 
that society, and given the “eternalist” bias and “centripetal” thrust of the 
Dionysian system, could the CD have done otherwise in such a setting than to 
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appear to lend support — if not ultimate sanction — to the forms, and so by 
extension to the existence itself, of the later Empire? The immense Church of 
Holy Wisdom, built by Justinian not Jong in fact after the appearance of the 
Areopagitica, would come more and more to be regarded as the true heart of the 
Empire and its society, the latter depending on the central mystery hierarchically 
enacted round that great altar for its justification, and seeing in the sacred action 
accomplished there both the paradigm of its own life, and reassurance in the hope 
that, given this God-instituted and protected center, it would itself abide until the 
end of time. Dionysius may therefore be read as having caught and perfectly 
expressed the mind of an age at once Christian, yet still carrying the ancient 
dream of a society whose polity would reflect, so far as possible in the realm of 
flux, the city of the gods. 


G. A LAST WORD AND A LITTLE SPECULATION 


Many years ago we remember watching a television program devoted to the 
making of animated motion pictures by the Disney studios. One of the striking 
features, almost the signature, of Disney animations was always the remarkable 
quality of their backgrounds, the rich detail and impression of depth in the forests, 
landscapes, and interiors of the homes and castles through which the cartoon 
characters moved. In the days before computers, this impression used to be 
created through the use, if we recall correctly, of “transparencies”, sheets of clear 
material carrying the illustration of one or another of the desired features of the 
background- a tree, a mountain, a chair, etc— stacked one atop the other in as 
many layers as were required to create the desired effect. The camera was then 
angled in such a way as to film through the piled sheets in order to produce an 
image that allowed the viewer to believe, given the willing suspension of disbelief, 
that he or she was looking at a single scene: Sleeping Beauty’s cottage in the 
forest, Cinderella’s kitchen, or Pinoccio’s village in its alpine valley. M 

What we have tried to do in each half of this essay somewhat parallels this 
process. In the opening chapters we sketched the layers of the Dionysian vision, 
from God’s procession and return, to the individual, created being’s retlection of 
the same, to the worlds within which the latter moves and has his or her being, to 
the detailed examination of the our particular world, the Church given us in 
Christ. Turning to Dionysius’ Christian sources in the second half, we proceeded 
by describing the series of contributing ideas and systems in roughly chronological 
order: from the beginnings of the NT texts to the Alexandria of Philo, Clement, 
and Origen, to the Cappadocians, to the Egyptian Desert of the monastic fathers 
and Evagrius of Pontus, and finally to the Christian Syria of Ephrem, the Macarian 
Homilies, and Symeon Stylites. If each level or layer were to represent a kind of 
“transparency”, then we would ask the reader to stand back and, like the Disney 
camera, try to catch the picture of the whole. We do not think that it will require a 
suspension of disbelief to catch sight of that shape that We promised would be the 
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subject of our essay. The Dionysian synthesis is a rich blend and profound, its 
depth the product of centuries of reflection on the Christian mystery in the light of 
much that was best in the tradition of Plato and his successors. Only a powerful 
and generally successful blend and synthesis of past thinkers and saints could have 
won the approbation that the CD in fact received, or have enjoyed the influence 
that it has exercised from its first appearance to the present day. To argue 
otherwise, it seems to us, is to fail to appreciate one or more of the layers that 
comprise the Dionysian vision, and to seek in addition to maintain that those who 
received it so gladły were either foolish or fundamentally dishonest. We believe 
that they were neither. If we may be permitted a little oversimplification in order 
to put the matter bluntly, we would choose to sum up the question of Dionysius’ 
reception with the statement: the monks have always known better. It was 
primarily they who received the CD, just as it was they- together with their 
ancestors in Clement’s gnostic and Origen’s didaskalos— who contributed the 
most important layers to Dionysius’ final picture. 

By way of concluding the long journey of this book, we cannot resist some 
mild speculation, or at least a few questions. What kind of man, we wonder, could 
have written this corpus? He obviously had to have been connected somehow 
with monasticism and the ascetic tradition. He was just as obviously associated 
with and concerned for the organized worship and officers of the Christian 
Church, and quite (even overly?) sensitive to the dangers that an untrammeled, 
ascetic charismaticism posed for ecclesial unity and sacramental life. Let us 
therefore assume that he was both a monk and a bishop. Further, he was someone 
who was intimately familiar with a very considerable library of pagan philosophy 
and Christian literature. From Plato to Proclus among the Hellenes, from the 
scriptures through the Cappadocians, Evagrius, and the Syrian writers, he moves 
with case and assurance. Nor does he simply juxtapose his sources, but he 
integrates them and puts them to work in the service of a single, integrated and 
comprehensive vision. As we saw when we treated his use of the “sudden”, he was 
fully capable of taking a single word or phrase and, through it, alluding not just to 
one source or set of sources, but to several- in the case of the éaigvns to 
Platonism, the scriptures, the ascetic writings of an Evagrius, and even perhaps to 
a work like the Life of the first stylite— and make all of them resonate in harmony 
with his purpose. It seems to us that this ability argues not merely for a writer of 
singular intelligence, spiritual depth, and wide reading, but also for someone who 
has lived with and pondered his sources for many years. We therefore suggest that 
the CD is not the product of a young man, or even one of middle years, but of 
someone nearing the end of his life— though still in command of all of his 
intellectual powers. 

The picture of “Dionysius” that comes to our mind is therefore of an aging 
monk-bishop sitting before his writing table in the quiet of his residence, perhaps 
a monastery, putting the impressions of his long study together with the fruits of 
his ascetical and (yes) mystical experience, and seeking to set them down in such a 
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way as to focus attention as much as possible on the ideas he wants to emphasize 
and, since the glitter of worldly fame and influence no longer attracts him, as little 
as possible on himself, He admires the Platonists, holds Origen and the other 
Alexandrians in high regard”, and is devoted to SS, Paul and John the Divine. He 
is the product of the trinitarian debates that produced the Cappadocians’ 
response, and equally of the ascetic traditions that led to Evagrius and Macarius, 
though extreme tendencies among some of the monks also trouble him deeply. 
He abhors the alarms and violence of the christological controversies, and- who 
could blame him?~ wants no part of them’. The Emperor Zeno’s Henotikon is 
the offical line of the imperial church at the time our author is writing and, since 
the decree was after all promulgated in order to keep the peace by avoiding 
controversy, it suits our old man just fine. What better vehicle, therefore, might 
he have found to carry his particular purposes in writing than the pseudonym that 
he did in tact choose? Dionysius was an associate of St. Paul, and a philosopher. 
He was also a witness to the Apostolic beginnings of Christianity and, as such, at 
least equal in antiquity— and thus in authority- to the ancient tradition of the 
ihidaya. Finally, Dionysius was converted before the altar of the “unknown God” 
who, as St. Paul’s sermon in Acts 17 sought to demonstrate, had been definitively 
revealed in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ and Word of the Father. It 
was an admirable choice, and it worked very well indeed. Perhaps, too, our 
supposition that “Dionysius” was an old man might help in replying to the 
question of the CD’s missing treatises. The answer could be quite simply that he 
did not live to write them. 

Now, we grant that everything about this portrait is merely plausible surmise 
and in no way “proof” of anything, but it does seem to fit with our reading at least 
of the CD. It also matches up rather well, we think, with one (and only one) of the 
candidates tor the corpus’ authorship that we noted above in the opening pages of 
our introduction. This is Peter the Iberian, whose case was first put forward by E. 
Honigmann in the 1950’s and reopened very recently by M. van Esbroeck”, Both 
Honigmann and van Esbroeck marshall complex arguments involving esoteric 
details of calendrical calculation and the analysis of episcopal sees in the late fifth 
century. These are frankly beyond our competence!, What does catch our eye is 
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the way in which Peter, as presented by the Syriac Life that we still possess'', and 
as summarized by both Honigmann and van Esbroeck, seems to pull together in 
his person and in his circumstances nearly all of the features of our little portrait. 
Born and raised in Georgia until his thirteenth year'™, he came from a Church that 
had been evangelized and greatly shaped by Syrian monastics'™. Raised for eight 
years in the court of the devout Theodosius II'™, he had surely the occasion to 
acquire some familiarity with a least a smattering of the theology current in 
Constantinople, perhaps especially of the Cappadocians— such as Gregory 
Nazianzus, the one-time bishop of the city. He could as well have been initiated 
into late Neoplatonism there. The Empress Eudocia, with whom he was very 
close'™, was a native of Athens and a convert from the cultivated paganism (read 
Neoplatonism) of the ancient city’. Interestingly, the Empress is reported to 
have been deeply influenced late in life by Symeon Stylites!”. Peter then travels 
to Palestine in the company of his friend and mentor, another Georgian named 
John Mithridates'*, in order to frequent the venerable ascetics of the Holy Land 
and there embrace the monastic life. On arrival in Jerusalem, he and his 
companion are warmly welcomed by Melanie the Younger, grand-daughter of 
Evagrius’ correspondent and Rufinus’ patron’, In 452 he returns to the holy city 
to be consecrated bishop by the monophysite patriarch, Theodosius, and is 
assigned to the town of Mayuma near Gaza where he had previously been residing 
in monastic retreat''®, Peter’s proximity to Gaza is itself of interest since the city 
boasted a soon to be thriving school of Christian Neoplatonism''!. Peter spends 
some time shortly afterward in Alexandria and the surrounding desert of the 
ascetics in support of the opposition to Chalcedon'’, and returns to the Holy 
Land to complete his life in 491 on the coast near Jamnia, at a resort that “was 
crown property, and had once been the residence of the Empress Eudocia”!3, 
Among his dying words, according to his biographer, was the advice to “meditate 
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on the writings of the saintly bishop, Basil [the Great], concerning the ascetic 
lite’""4, 

Two mote items, among the several miracles that the Life reports, draw our 
attention. The first occurs during Peter’s stay in Constantinople. While struggling 
over the mystery of the Trinity, he prays for help and heaven sends it. He has a 
vision of the Apostle Peter leading him up “to a high place” where he sees the 
Trinity in the form of three lights, “inaccessible and incomprehensible... one 
essence, one nature, one glory, one light, one Godhead in three hypostases”, with 
the middle light carrying in its center “the features of the Nazarene”!''. We are 
reminded of the discussion of the Trinity in, especially, DN II.4 and 7, the “lamps” 
and “‘superessential lights” respectively. We might also recall the appearance of 
Jesus in light to Paul on the road to Damascus that we argued was part of the 
background to Epistle IH and the éaigvns. Our second passage from the Life is 
quite reminiscent of another important theme in the CD. Peter, we learn, at first 
sought to escape the burden of episcopacy by doing himself severe injury (falling 
off of a cliff), but was prevented by a divine voice calling him instead to the task. 
He submitted and was consecrated but, as his biographer tells us, “he would not 
perform any church services until he had been admonished by the voice of 
God’"''*, Here it is difficult not to recall both Carpus’ refusal in Epistle VIII to 
celebrate the Eucharist without a vision first, and Dionysius’ remarks in EH 
VII.3.6-7 on the hierarch as the interpreter of the divine judgement because 
moved by the “divine spirit”. 

Taken in a sympathetic spirit, there is little in our portrait that does not find 
some correspondence, or at least potential for correspondence, in Peter’s Life 
and the people associated with it. He must have been acquainted with the Syrian 
tradition if only via his native Georgia, though as bishop of Mayuma it must also 
have been the case that he had Aramaic speakers among his flock. He specifically 
mentions Basil the Great, and it is hard to see how he could have avoided the 
other Cappadocians after having lived in the imperial capital. Not only does he 
meet Melanie, but his whole life in Palestine- not to mention the years spent in 
Egypt- places him in the regions where the Evagrian and other ascetic writings 
were circulating. His see is close to a burgeoning center of Neoplatonist studies, 
to which philosophy the Empress herself could also have introduced him some 
time before. Even Symeon Stylites makes an appearance. His vision of the 
Trinity and experience of the heavenly voice recall similar notes in the CD. 
Finally, it is trom Palestine that we receive the earliest commentary on Dionysius, 
John of Scythopolis’ Scholia. 

Unfortunately, there is still little that we can do with all this, and certainly 
nothing that would pin Peter down as the author of the Areopagitica. The lack of 
extant works under the ascetic bishop’s own name presents the greatest obstacle 
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to a definitive “yea” or “nay”. Thus again, while we may talk of possibilities, the 
lack of hard evidence rules out any end to the quest for Dionysius’ identity. If 
Peter was he, then he guarded his anonymity very well. On the other hand, we feel 
that even if Peter was not the ellusive Dionysius, the author of the CD must have 
been someone very like the Iberian bishop. We might remember John of 
Scythopolis’ and John Philoponus’ defense of the apostolic origins of the corpus, 
along with Severus of Antioch’s efforts to keep “our Dionysius” out of the hands 
of the Chalcedonians''’, Whoever the author was, he had the respect of his 
contemporaries. If he was not on the Chalcedonian side, then it would certainly 
have suited John of Scythopolis to affirm the pseudonym, just as the latter was 
pushed by Severus and Philoponus in order to support their cause. Both sides 
were playing the same game, and if Severus knew that the author was one of his 
own, it is easy to see why he might have felt frustrated at seeing the wrong party 
lay claim to him. All three men mentioned, together with a Sergius of Reshaina 
(recall Alexandria and in Evagrius as points in common with Dionysius), could 
very likely have known the author, or at least known of him. Peter the Iberian 
was a holy man, someone in whom all the combatants could have recognized their 
own deepest convictions about the Christian life. How many sainted monk 
bishops, one wonders, were there in the region? And how many of those might 
have possessed the requisite learning and intellect? 

We are left with questions. Still, we think that the questions we are left with 
may point in directions at least as fruitful as much of the discussion over the past 
century. The Syrian tradition, for one, should certainly be explored in connection 
with Dionysius, and especially that confluence of late Platonism and Christian 
asceticism that we picked out already at work in Macarius — and Evagrius, too, 
for that matter. Christian Palestine should take center stage. The Merkabah 
tradition began there. So did the speculations about the Sinai theophany we find, 
for example, in the Qumran documents. The New Testament is carrying on local 
traditions that we pick up later in the Christian ascetics and finally Dionysius. 
Palestine produces the earliest commentaries, and it continues to be a center, if 
our considerations of Maximus’ Mystagogy are at all on the mark, while there is 
no guesswork at ali about where John Damascene did his theology. Palestine is the 
center, a meeting point from New Testament times and before of Greek and Jew. 
It is therefore altogether appropriate that half a millenium after it had given birth 
to Christianity, already a fusion of Hellenic and Semitic elements, the Holy Land 
should have produced a still nameless Syrian (or Oriental of some kind) who 
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claimed the patrimony of Greece and the mantle of the Apostles in the service of 
the Word made flesh. 


Kai éoxtvewoev év utv, xai ebeacdpueba 

thv ddEav avtot, ddEav we uovoyevng saga Hatods, sAnons xdottos 
xai adAnOsias. 

John 1:14 


Kai vadv ot eldov êv abrfi, 

Ó yo Kúgtog ó Tavioxedtwe vað attic éotev, 
xal TO doviov. 

Kai n add ob xoeiav exer tov Mion. . . 

h yao ddEa tov Oeot Epwtioev atbrtny. 
Revelation 21:22-23 
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